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We  tore  up  the 
old  rate  card 

National  advertisers  welcomed  our  single-rate 
plan— scheduled  $574,346.80  additional  advertising 
with  us  in  the  first  120  days! 

National  advertisers  have  been  asking  for  the  single  rate  for  years. 
When  we  announced  our  plan  on  May  1,  we  thought  it  might  take 
advertisers  a  while  to  adjust  budgets  and  arrange  schedules. 
Instead,  they  acted  faster  than  anyone  expected. 

Additional  schedules  moved  into  the  Chicago  Sun -Times  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  the  tune  of  $574,346.80  within  four 
months.  The  pace  hasn’t  slackened. 

We  think  the  way  to  get  more  business  is  to  give  the  customer 
what  he  wants.  And  he  sure  wants  national  advertising  at  the  retail 
store  rate. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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,  SO  easy  to  make...  i 
exotic  tropical  drinks 


ISLAND 


(just  add  Carioca  Rum  and  serve) 


Schenley  recently  completed 
a  successful  market  test  in 
Albany,  using  the  Capital 
Newspapers  for  the  introduction 
of  Tropic  Tom’s  Island  Mix. 


•  Excellent  quality  and  sales  indices 

•  A  representative  market 

•  A  self-contained  market 

•  Ideal  economic  and  market  balance 

•  Geotraphic  isolation 

•  Transportation  facilities 

•  Test  City  convenience 

•  Consistent  market  growth 

•  Advertising  reach  and  coverage 


UMTOSX  I 


New!  Schenley  introduces  the  world's  most 
authentic  South  Seas  Island  drink  mixes! 

Only  100’i  natural  flavors  used-no  imitations 
excitingly  different  -  astonishingly  easy.  Fun! 

run  4/s  OUAR1 


Is  Albany  on  your  list?  Cover  Capitaland  with 


The  Knickerbocker  News 


MOTHIIS-  Tr 
purKh  OelKi 


akuhol*  lof  leer*  p4ri«s  se 
.ids'*  MADE  BV  mof'lt  TOM 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


Albany  Tims-UniM 

Albany  Kaicknrbncfcer  Nam 

Britlaara  Nam  Aiiartcaa 

Bastan  Racanl  Aearican  and  Snndiqr  Advartiter 


Las  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  Yarb  JaurnahAmerican 
San  Antania  Liglit 
Sm  FraMisce  Examiner 


San  Fraacisca  Naws  Call  Balletin 
Seattla  Past-latclligcncer 
Pictafiai  Saaday  Mnaxina  Grai^ 
PiKk— TN  Camic  WaaUy 


How  many  readership  studies 
does  it  take  to  prove  a  point? 

At  least  five  major  research  organizations  have  conducted  audience  studies  of 
Boston  newspapers  in  recent  years.  And  each  survey  revealed  The  Globe’s  grow¬ 
ing  vitality  and  leadership.  The  new  study  by  SRDS,  DATA,  Inc.  shows  that  The 
Globe  is  now  ahead  of  all  other  Boston  newspapers  —  in  both  high  and  middle  in¬ 
come  households.  Latest  Publishers’  Statements  and  Media  Records  prove  The 
I  Globe  is  first  in  city  and  retail  trading  zone  circulation,  first  in  total  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  —  daily  and  Sunday  —  among  standard  size  Boston  newspapers.  The  Globe 
is  first  in  total  advertising  linage,  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  among  all  Boston 


newspapers.  Any  way  you  look  at  it.  The  Globe  is  the  only  growing  newspaper  in 

Boston.  For  all  the  facts. 

see  your  Million  Market  Newspaper  Man. 

SRDS,  DATA,  INC.  PROFILE 

SRDS,  DATA,  INC.  PROFILE 

OF  BOSTON  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

OF  BOSTON  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD 

RECORD 

SUNDAY 

SUNDAY 

SUNDAY 

GLOBE 

TRAVELER 

AMERICAN 

GLOBE 

HERALD 

ADVERTISER 

TOTAL  READERS  - 

TOTAL  READERS 

Net  Unduplicated  (15  &  over) 

836,000 

649,000 

564,000 

(15  4  over) 

1,160,000 

544,000 

634,000 

AGE  OF  READERS 

AGE  OF  READERS 

Age  20  to  39 

365,000 

181,000 

235,000 

Age  20  to  39 

451,000 

158,000 

279,000 

Age  40  to  59 

276,000 

244,000 

184,000 

Age  40  to  59 

411,000 

205,000 

213,000 

Age  60  4  over 

135,000 

166,000 

81,000 

Age  60  4  over 

144,000 

134,000 

59,000* 

HIGHER  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS 

HIGHER  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

55,000 

44,000 

21,000* 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

70,000 

58,000 

13,000* 

$15,000  4  over 

43,000 

41,000* 

12,000* 

$15,000  4  over 

37,000* 

37,000* 

13,000* 

MIDDLE  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS 

MIDDLE  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS 

$8,000  to  $9,999 

76,000 

35,000* 

44,000* 

$8,000  to  $9,999 

86,000 

35,000* 

38,000* 

$5,000  to  $7,999 

142,000 

99,000 

110,000 

$5,000  to  $7,999 

188,000 

70,000 

114,000 

Under  $4,999 

90,000 

70,000 

53,000* 

Under  $4,999 

122,000 

50,000* 

81,000 

COLLEGE  EDUCATED  READERS 

COLLEGE  EDUCATED  READERS 

College  graduates 

123,000 

123,000 

23,000* 

College  graduate 

153,000 

121,000 

15,000* 

Post-Grad,  College 

55,000* 

45,000* 

6,000* 

Post-Grad.  College 

57,000* 

35,000* 

2,000* 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILDREN 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILDREN 

UNDER  19 

239,000 

132,000 

169,000 

UNDER  19 

305,000 

121,000 

186,000 

Without  Children 

165,000 

158,000 

69,000 

Without  Children 

197,000 

129,000 

74,000 

NEW  HOUSEHOLDS 

NEW  HOUSEHOLDS 

2  years  or  less 

117,000 

58,000 

72,000 

2  years  or  less 

157,000 

66,000 

85,000 

10  years  or  more 

153,000 

143,000 

83,000 

10  years  or  more 

174,000 

113,000 

77,000 

LARGER  HOUSEHOLDS 

LARGER  HOUSEHOLDS 

1  or  2  people 

127,000 

121,000 

44,000 

1  or  2  people 

155,000 

100,000 

52,000 

3  or  4  people 

160,000 

110,000 

101,000 

3  or  4  people 

201,000 

95,000 

124.000 

5  or  more  people 

117,000 

60,000 

94,000 

5  or  more  people 

147,000 

56,000 

84,000 

‘Based  on  relatively  small  number  of  respondents. /All  figures  copyright  1964  by  SRDS,  DATA,  Inc. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  the  Boston  ABC  City  &  Retail  Trading  Zone  in  the  Fall  of  1963  by  SRDS,  DATA,  Inc.  a  Subsidiary  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 
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he  Boston  Globe  —  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Million  Dollar 
A  Week 
Automotive 
Market 


New  car  sales  ir)  Pinellas  County^  Florida, 
hit  $53,600,000  in  1963  for  an  average  of 
more  than  one  million  a  week  and  an  increase 
of  nearly  $3,000,000  over  1962  sales. 

It's  no  wonder  The  Florida  State  Vehicle 
Commission  reports  Pinellas  top  county  on 
Florida's  West  Coast,  second  in  the  entire  state, 
in  passenger  car  registration. 

Only  people,  money  and  palm  trees  out¬ 
number  autos  in  prosperous  Pinellas.  Only  the 
concentrated  circulation  of  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent  adequatelv 
covers  this  rich  market. 


Total  Net  Paid  Circulation 
Morning  ....  128,922 
Sunday  _  -  -  -  137,326 
Evening  _  _  .  _  19,891 

ABC  Audit,  3/31/64 
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FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER _ - 


and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 


Union 


Nof1li|j 


snadtk 


Ho 


14- 18 — International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers 
America,  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

15-  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  of  Canada,  Mount  Roycl  Hoi 
Montreal. 

16- 18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  (Eastern 
Sheraton  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

17- 18— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Alderbrook  Inn, 

Canal. 

18- 19 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  University  of  California,  arkeli 
Calif. 

18-20 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel,  Ocean  Ci 
Maryland. 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  C^ntineni 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

18-20 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Samoset  Hotel,  ’<ocklai 
Me. 

18- 20 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  clinic.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines, 
Moines. 

19- 20 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Robert  Meyer  Motor  Inn,  Orlani 

19- 20 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  Leland  Hotel,  Sprii 
field. 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Presidi 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Chicagoy 
Chicago. 

20-22 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  JohiK 
son,  Knoxville. 

20-23— NNPA  Western  Regional  Meeting,  Kona  Kai  Club.  Shelter  Island,,, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

23- 24— Million  Market  Newspaper  Studies  for  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

24- 25— Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Bismark  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 26— Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association,  Mount  Airy  Lodge, 
Mount  Pocono,  Pa. 

25- 26 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  Union  Building,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

26- 27 — Illinois  Nevirspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel,  Decatw, 

26-27 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Fall 

Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

26- 27— North  Dakota  AP  newspaper  members  meeting,  Williston. 

27- 29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Claridge  H 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

27- 29 — Now  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  White  Cliffs  Mo' 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

28 —  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Ami 
ica,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OCTOBER 

Advertising  Executives 


Fall  Sales  Conference, 


Parke 


Statle 


Hilfoe 


2-3— Florida  Newspaper 

Jack  Tar-Harrison,  Clearwater. 

2- 3— Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Cape  Colony  Inn,  Cocoe 

Beach. 

3 —  Editor's  Day.  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

3- 4 — North  Carolina  Press  Women,  Asheville. 

4- 6 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5- fr— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 

House,  Boston. 

6- 7 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference, 

Hilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8- 10— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Shamrock 

Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

9- 11— Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.,  Lafayette. 

10- ll — South  Dakota  Associated  Press  newspaper  members  meeting,  Huron 

11- 14— NNPA  Southern  Regional  Convention,  Velda  Rose  Hotel,  Hd 
Springs.  Arkansas. 

1 1-17— -National  Newspaper  Week. 

16- 17— Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Cape  Kennedy. 

17- 18 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 18— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Fort  Sumter  Hotel,  Charleston. 

18- 20— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mason  Cty. 
Iowa. 

18-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Heart  of  Spartso 
burg  Motel,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbia. 

19 —  Illinois  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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He  offers  you  "an  aisle  seat 
on  the  performance  of  tomorrow 


Can  you  pour  culture  from  concrete?  Art  Seidenbaum,  whose  Los  Angeles  Times  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  observe  and  comment  upon  the  creative  life  of  a  vast  and  growing  metropolitan 
area,  thinks  so.  "If  culture  is  a  new  concert  hall,”  he  writes,  "it  is  aiso  an  underground  parking 
place  with  an  overground  strolling  place.  Culture  is  the  way  a  people  lives— our  amusements, 
history,  toil  and  pageantry,  our  urban  pomp  and  suburban  circumstance.  To  watch  how  we 
grow  and  prosper,  how  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  profound  and  pertinent  questions  of  the  good 
life,  is  to  have  an  aisle  seat  on  the  performance  of  tomorrow." 

Raised  in  the  midst  of  Manhattan's  ethnic  kaleidoscope.  Art  Seidenbaum  has  an  English 
degree  from  Northwestern  and  did  graduate  work  at  Harvard.  He  honed  his  literary  ability 
on  major  national  magazines,  serving  as  correspondent,  contributing  editor  and  area  bureau 
chief.  Two  years  ago  Seidenbaum  joined  the  feature  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
since  that  time,  the  warm  understanding  of  people  and  their  infinitely  varied  creative  talents 
that  burnishes  his  writing  has  entertained  and  enriched  Western  America's  largest  and 
best-informed  newspaper  audience. 

Art  Seidenbaum  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability,  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 
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ART  SEIDENBAUM 

TIitih  FMturt  WriMr 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Raprastnied  Nationally  by:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormibaa,  Inc. 
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★  ★  ★ 


When  top  management  is 
deciding  how  to  use  an 
advertising  budget... 


...help  them  decide.  Tell  your  sales  story  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  their  every- business - 
day- source  for  Important  business  information. 


Editions  Published :  Eastern.  Midwest,  Southwest.  Pacific  Coast  - 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 

Name  . 

Address . . 

City . Zone . . .  State . 

Company  . . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  10022 
#6J0  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada  all  ether  oeuntries,  $I0j00 
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Good  Clean  Fun 

We’re  sure  to  «iee  a  clean  campaign 
With  sparkling,  lustrous  facts; 

The  issues  scrubbed  with  Coldwater 
And  shined  with  Johnson’s  Wax! 

— Douglas  C.  Pearson 


WHATS  THE  LONGEST  WORD  in  the  English  language? 

Jack  Williams,  Phoenix  Gazette  columnist,  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  asking  the  question.  A  reader  sent  him  this  310-letter 
jawbreaker  copied  from  Ripley: 

ORNISCOPYTHEOBIBLIOPSYCHOCRYSTARROSCIOAE  - 
ROGENETHLIOMETEOROAUSTROHIEROANTHROPOICH  - 
THYOPYROSIDEROCHPNOMYOALECTRYOOPHIOBOT  A  - 
NOPEGOHYDRORHABDOCRITHOALEUROALPHIT  O  H  A  - 
LOMOLYBDOCLEROBELOAXINOCOSCINODA  C  T  Y  L  I  0- 
GEOLITHOPESSOPSEPHOCATOPTROTEPHRAONEIR  0  C  - 
HIROONYCHODACTYLOARITHSTICHOOXOGELOSCOGA  - 
STROGYROCEROBLETONOCENOSCAPULINANIAC. 

Its  definition  is  about  as  long:  “A  deluded  human  who  prac¬ 
tices  divination  or  forecasting  by  means  of  phenomena,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  acts  or  other  manifestations  related  to  the  following 
animate  or  inanimate  objects  and  appearances:  birds,  oracles, 
Bible,  ghosts,  crystal  gazing,  shadows,  air  appearances,  birth, 
stars,  meteors,  winds,  sacrificial  appearances,  entrails  of  humans 
and  fishes,  fire,  redhot  irons,  altar  smoke,  mice,  grain  picking 
by  roosters  snakes,  herbs,  fountains,  water,  wands,  dough,  meal, 
barley,  salt,  lead,  dice,  arrows,  hatchet,  balance,  sieve,  ring  sus¬ 
pension,  random  dots,  precious  stones,  pebbles,  pebble  heaps, 
mirrors,  book  passages,  name  letterings,  laughing  manners,  ven¬ 
triloquism,  circle  walking,  wax,  susceptibility  to  hidden  springs, 
wine  and  shoulder  blades.” 


Comma  Terror 

I  suffer  from  a  trauma 

Wlien  I  forget  a  comma! 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Heady  heads:  “Board  Makes  Her  Bored  of  Education”— 
Dover  (N.J.)  Advance;  “Kids’  Dolce  Vita:  Ice  Cream  Test”— /V«t 
York  Sunday  News;  “Snoose,  Snuff,  Sniffers  Sniff  Same  Stuff”— 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Daily  News;  “U.  S.  Pops  Gum  Firm’s  Baseball 
Card  Bubble’’ — Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald- Journal  (by  Robert  Ha»- 
kell)  ;  and  cutline  in  same  paper  (by  Robert  Kanasola)  over  photo 
of  wrecked  bakery  truck:  “Pie  A  La  Road;”  “Teeter  Title  Tilts  At 
Splinters  Fly”  and  “Hoss  Hitches  Ride  at  (Bump!)  65  Per”— 
Oxrtard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier.  The  latter  paper  also  ran  the  head, 
“Relax,  Says  Pax,  We’ll  Cut  the  Tax,’’  which  was  credited  here, 
through  error,  to  another  newspaper.  The  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Cur- 
rent- Argus  headlined:  “Mamma  Don’t  Allow  No  Poodle  Dogs  In 
Her  Bed’’  and  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  headed  a  story  about  a 
California  belly-dancer:  “West  Coast  Navel  Maneuvers  Win  Ap¬ 
proval  of  Artistic  Oitics.’* 

What  A  Letdown! 

It’s  tough  to  return  from  vacation 

And  park  at  your  desk  bright  and  gay— 

Then  find  out  that  nobody  missed  you 
Or  noticed  that  you  were  away. 

— I..awrence  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburgh,  (Kans.)  Headlight-Sun 
— Robert  J.  Neary,  News  Bureau,  (^neral  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “As  a  weekend  sailor  descended  from 
sea-going  men,  I  enjoyed  your  remarks  in  a  recent  column  about 
’Operation  Sail.’  The  national  excitement  engendered  by  the  wind¬ 
jammer  fleet,  I  feel,  is  obvious  proof  that  the  call  of  the  sea  is  still 
strongly  felt  by  most  men.  In  their  oim  way,  though,  modem  ships 
are  coming  back  into  the  news  in  a  ’thrilling  and  dramatic  way 
through  such  innovations  as  automation,  easier  and  faster  caifS 
handling,  and  overall  new  design.  The  canvas  and  the  main  masts 
are  gone,  but  the  speed  and  automation  of  a  ship  like  U.S.  Linos’ 
’American  Racer’  will  be  as  exciting  to  this  generation  as  tbs 
Yankee  Clippers  were  to  our  grandfathers.” 
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By  wheels,  wings,  and  waves, 
the  eager  visitors  arrive... 
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III  HEW  ORLEAHS! 

ANNUALLY,  MORE  THAN  IV2  MILLION  VISITORS  ARE  ATTRACTED  TO  THE  NATION’S  No.  2  PORT 

Shipping  and  trade  in  tremendous  quantities  have  made  New  Orleans 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  ports.  However,  the  people  who  visit  us 
have  created  another  industry  here.  It’s  tourism.  And  the  guests  who 
keep  it  booming  total  more  than  twice  the  city  population.  The  steady 
flow  of  their  arrivals  and  departures  busies  the  roads,  rails,  runways, 
and  our  liver  throughout  the  year.  During  their  stays,  they  add  over 
SI  (>2. 000,000  to  the  local  economy  I  We’ve  made  hospitality  a  source 
of  delight  for  them  and  they’ve  made  it  gratifyingly  profitable. 

Feel  welcome  to  visit  us  soon  and,  of  course,  “take”  coffee  and 
doughnuts  at  the  historic  French  Market — where  conversations  are 
bright  and  breezy  and  the  fellowship  is  truly  cosmopolitan. 

(Tbr  iTimrH-PtrmiUUl'  new  Orleans  STATES-ITEM 

(Morning  and  Sunday)  (Evening) 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70140  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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ABC — Self ~  Regulation 

The  105-page  report,  "Self-Regulation  in  Advertising,"  prepared  by 
the  Advertising  AdvisoiT  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
is  an  interesting  compendium  of  efforts  l)eing  made  by  advertisers  and 
media  to  protect  the  integrity  of  advertising  in  the  public  interest.  It 
describes  sjrecific  self-regulation  practices  of  individual  advertisers,  indi¬ 
vidual  industries,  advertising  trade  groups,  and  advertising  media. 

It  reports  wide-spread  activity  in  this  area  with  which  the  general 
public  is  not  acquainted,  but  it  suffers  from  one  omission.  Perhaps  it 
did  not  come  within  the  puniew  of  this  committee,  but  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  is  probably  the  outstanding  example  of  in- 
dustr)’-wide  self-regulation  on  the  part  of  media,  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  in  the  histors’  of  the  advertising  business.  There  is 
no  other  similar  cooperative  effort. 

This  year  ABC  is  obser\'ing  its  40th  anniversary.  It  brought  order 
out  of  chaos  40  years  ago  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  publication  ad¬ 
vertising  and  has  upheld  honesty  and  integrity  in  that  area  ever  since. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  proud  to  be  among  the  charter  members  who 
will  be  recognized  this  year. 

Admission  of  Weakness 

The  Magazine  Publishers  .Association  has  a  theme  “advertise  maga¬ 
zines  in  magazines.”  The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
taken  up  the  cry  with  “advertise  television  on  television."  The  fact  is 
that  neither  one  of  them  can  get  along  without  newspaper  advertising. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  19(34  the  advertising  classification  in 
newspapers  known  as  “publishing  and  media,”  which  is  almost  100% 
circulation  and  advertising  promotion  for  magazines  and  viewer  pro¬ 
motion  for  television,  has  comprised  8.2%  of  all  general  and  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  exj^enditures  in  newspapers,  according  to  Media 
Records.  It  actually  represents  11.5%  of  all  general  advertising.  But 
figured  either  way,  on  the  basis  of  1963  national  advertising  exjrendi- 
tures  in  newspapers  it  represents  $58.6  million  spent  in  newspapers  by 
“publishing  and  media.” 

In  1964  it  will  be  higher  because  general  linage  is  running  3.4% 
ahead  of  1963. 

This  is  a  $58.6  million  admission  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  television.  They  have  to  use  newspapers  to  reach  the  readers 
and  viewers  they  can’t  reach  through  their  own  media. 

Election  Returns 

Last  week  E&P  noted  the  problem  of  sjjeedy  dissemination  of  elec¬ 
tion  returns  and  forecasts  from  one  time  zone  to  another  where 
the  jx)lls  may  still  be  oj>en  and  the  voters  influenced,  doubted  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  restrict  the  publication  or  broadcast  of 
such  information,  and  suggested  that  a  logical  solution  would  be  to 
synchronize  voting  periods  in  the  various  zones  “so  that  voters  go  to 
the  jxjlls  by  the  same  clock  regardless  of  the  longitudinal  time  dif¬ 
ferences.” 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  has  introduced  a  bill — S.  3118 — 
which  would  do  just  that.  It  woidd  set  identical  closing  hours  of  polls 
ranging  from  1 1  p.m.  in  the  East  to  5  p.m.  in  Alaska. 

We  seriously  doubt  that  voters  are  swayed  to  “get  on  the  band 
wagon"  and  to  change  their  ballots  because  of  computerized  forecasts. 
But  if  there  is  the  slightest  question  about  it.  Sen.  Javits’  proposal 
would  end  the  argument  and  result  in  fairness  to  all. 
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The  tcnrds  of  the  iri.te  are  as  goadi. 
and  as  nails  fastened  hy  the  masters  of 
assemblies,  which  are  given  from  one 
shepherd.  Ecclesiastes  12,  11. 
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Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalir 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estatr 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2t 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Feahirti 
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Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr, 
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Weis. 

Librarian,  La  Verne  Bruce. 

Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advl^ 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Bom'it. 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  OfRces — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
N.  Y.  10022  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TWX  212 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Pfsn 
Building,  Phone:  202-783-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertisist 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Aw. 
60601.  Phono:  312-782-4898. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson.  Poci^c 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Irro 
Advertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Pho"* 
415-421-7950. 
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Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc..  Ao 
vertising  Representative,  1830  West  8  St., 
90057.  Phone:  213-382-6346.  Corresponds^; 
John  Sky  Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  Cs4 
fornia,  92706.  Phono:  714-542-7383. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  D 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent.  Engissi 
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BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACEMAKERS*  . 

Yoes,  San  D!ego  Union 


.  .  AND  NOW  A  MESSAGE 
FROM  OUR  SPONSOR* 

HESSE,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 


Wallmeyer,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 


letters 

FLOWERS  OF  RHETORIC 

I  used  to  be  a  newspaper  man  myself, 
but  now  am  a  farmer.  My  goodness  gra¬ 
cious,  how  both  farming  and  newspaper- 
ing  have  changed! 

There  used  to  be  a  lot  of  “legwork”  in 
both.  Now  we  ride  tractors  on  the  farm, 
and  rhetoric  is  replacing  “legwork”  in 
much  of  our  reporting,  especially  in  that 
portion  “published”  by  that  new-fangled 
thing  called  tv. 

There  are  so  many  “experts”  telling  us 
peasants  what  these  “experts”  think  news¬ 
worthy,  and  not  so  newsworthy  folks  think, 
and  so  much  passing  along  of  propaganda 
from  press  agents,  that  there’s  no  time 
left  to  give  it  to  us  raw  and  let  us  decide 
for  ourselves.  It’s  all  very,  very  confusing 
— so  confusing  in  fact  that  some  non¬ 
establishment,  non-extremists,  non-moder¬ 
ates,  non-Birchers,  non-ADAers,  non-Fabi¬ 
ans  etc.  are  tempted  to  “tune  out”  for  the 
duration.  There’s  at  least  some  suspense 
left  in  the  Westerns. 

The  guy  who  pioneered  in  establishing 
public  education  in  Indiana,  Charles- 
Alexandre  I^esure,  and  one  of  our  first 
Literati,  warned: 


“The  flowers  of  rhetoric  only  serve  to 
disguise  the  truth.” 

As  one  who  has  descended  from  Olym¬ 
pus,  I  find  mingling  with  the  multitude 
in  the  market  place  pleasant  and  reward¬ 
ing.  There’s  virgin  gold  there  for  entrepre¬ 
neurs  who  believe  the  finest  days  for 
newspapers  and  newspaper  men  are  still 
ahead. 

Basil  (Stuffy)  Walters 
Frankfort,  Indiana 


then  Board  Chairman  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  as  follows: 

“I  have  been  going  to  American  News¬ 
papers  Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tions  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  but 
I’ve  quit  going  to  the  meetings.  They  talk 
mostly  about  advertising,  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  labor  problems — things  of 
that  sort.  There’s  very  little  discussion 
about  the  content  of  newspapers.” 

This  quote  can  be  found  on  pages  212- 
213  of  the  DePaul  Law  Review,  Volume  12 
(1962-63).  After  reading  this  quote,  as  a 
comment  thereon,  1  said:  “Apparently 
some  publishers  are  not  concerned  with 
what  goes  between  the  advertisments.” 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  whether  your  report  or  my  r^ 
port  is  entirely  accurate.  In  any  event,  I 
would  appreciate  your  giving  your  readers 
my  report  of  the  above  discussion. 

J.  Skelly  Wright 
United  States  Circuit  Judge 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
Washington,  D.  C. 


RED  CHINA  POLICY 

Charles  R.  Smith’s  article  on  American 
press  coverage  of  Red  China  leaves  the 
unfortunate  impression  that  the  Mao  Tse- 
tung  government  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  American  correspondents  are 
not  permitted  in  China.  This  is  simply  not 
true. 

Our  own  government  is  as  much  to 
blame  as  China’s,  and  it  is  high  time  our 
State  Department  quit  pursuing  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  informational  policies  formulated  by 
and  under  John  Foster  Dulles. 

W.  E.  Chilton  III 

Publisher, 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 


Short  Takes 


WomeiVs  Page: 

Watermelons,  weighing  30  pounds 
each,  were  served  as  desert. — Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  Tribune. 

• 

She  wore  a  tight-fitting  turquoise 
dress  and  a  zebra-stripped  raincoat. — 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 

• 

The  sixth  in  a  brill  ian  series  of  roses 
of  the  year  has  been  chosen  by  a  nation¬ 
wide  panel  of  home  hardeners. — Roanr 
oke  (Va.)  Times. 

• 

Their  bouquets  were  of  deep  pink 
people,  tied  with  white  ribbon. — Rib 
LaJce  (Wis.)  Herald. 

• 

School  lunch  menus  include  fried  chil¬ 
dren  and  gravy. — Sterling  (Colo.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Advocate. 


OTHER  VERSION 

In  your  issue  of  Aug.  15,  page  60,  in 
reporting  the  panel  discussion  on  fair  trial 
and  free  press  at  the  recent  American  Bar 
.Association  convention,  you  quote  me  as 
follows:  “The  publishers  do  not  care  what 
is  put  between  the  advertisements.” 

Since  I  was  not  using  a  manuscript  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  steno¬ 
graphic  report  being  made  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  I  cannot  deny  absolutely  that  I  made 
that  statement.  I  can  say  that  although  the 
panel  discussion  has  been  widely  reported 
in  all  news  media,  including  periodicals, 
yours  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  that 
attributes  this  statement  to  me. 

I  have  consulted  my  notes  used  during 
the  discussion.  They  indicate  that  I  quoted, 
with  attribution,  from  Mark  Etheridge, 

12,  1964 
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Why 

the  editor 
of  the 
Nashua 
Telegraph 
chose 

©The  New  York  Times  News  Service 

for  his 
second 
wire 
service 


“We  studied  carefully  the  availability 
of  additional  services  before  acquiring 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  other  services 
were  largely  a  duplication  of  our  existing 
wire  service  and  that  only  The  Times 
News  Service  olfers  us  the  in-depth  type 
of  reporting  that  we  felt  we  owed  our 
growing  family  of  readers. 

“Our  aim  has  been  to  provide  our  sub¬ 
scribers  with  a  balanced  newspaper,  cov¬ 
ering  international,  national,  state  and 
regional  news... complete  coverage,  plus 
background  news.  We  know  of  no  other 
service  that  does  that  more  completely  or 
intelligently  than  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service.” 

Fred  H.  Dohens, 
editor,  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph 
(Circulation  Ilf, 100; 
population  If2,000) 

•  •  • 

Now  find  out  what  we  can  add  to  his 
story.  Just  dial  (Area  code  212)  556-7089 
for  full  details.  Or  write  R.  R.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Editor-Manager,  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  229  West  43  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


September  12,  1964 


ITU  Delegates  Vote  200-10 
To  Continue  Unitypo  Daily 


Brown  Vows  Union  Will  Fight 
For  Slice  of  Automation  Benefits 

By  Jerome  II.  Walker  Sr. 


Honolulu 

Delegates  to  the  106th  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  here  this  week 
vot^  almost  unanimously  to  con¬ 
tinue  “a  penny  per  day  per 
member”  support  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press  as  a 
symbol  of  Defense  a^rainst  anti¬ 
union  publishers. 

After  ITU  President  Elmer 
Brown  lashed  out  af^ainst  the 
“union-busting”  efforts  of  R.  C. 
Hoiles,  publisher  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  and 
other  newspapers  in  Ohio  and 
California,  he  asked  for  a  rising 
vote  on  a  proposition  that  called 
for  liquidation  of  the  union’s 
assets  in  the  17-year-old  Free 
Press.  He  announced  the  result 
as  200  to  10  in  favor  of  the 
executive  council’s  plan  to  con¬ 
tinue  ownership  of  the  Free 
Press,  the  last  of  the  15  socalled 
Unitypo  papers,  “until  Hoiles 
is  taken  to  the  cleaners.” 

$1,000  a  Day  Subsidy 

Action  came  early  in  the  con¬ 
vention  on  the  proposal  by  Mal¬ 
lory  H.  McGuire,  a  former  itin¬ 
erant  newspaper  printer  who  is 
employed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Washington. 
Disavowing  any  connection  with 
political  leaders  in  the  union, 
the  member  of  Columbia  Local 
101  declared  the  Colorado  ven¬ 
ture  in  publishing  had  cost  the 
union  $2,440,000  since  1947  and 
said  the  paper  had  never  been 
profitable.  The  subsidy  amounted 
to  $1,000  a  day  in  the  past  year, 
he  asserted.  “Unitypo  has  never 
won  a  strike,”  Mr.  McGuire 
charged.  “The  ITU  should  get 
out  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business.” 

The  previous  ITU  administra¬ 
tion  of  Woodruff  Randolph 
established  Unitypo  as  a  corpo¬ 
ration  to  finance  newspapers  in 
cities  where  printers  went  on 
strike  in  the  days  of  the  union’s 
Biilitant  opposition  to  Taft- 


Hartley  Law  restrictions.  The 
operation  has  been  largely 
liquidated. 

The  Free  Press,  in  the  home 
city  of  ITU,  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  according  to  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  William  H.  Cloud. 
It  gives  employment  to  30  union 
members  who  would  otherwise 
be  on  the  strike  dole  and  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  value  under  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  Mr.  Cloud 
said.  With  advertising  linage 
setting  new  records  this  year,  he 
reported  that  the  Free  Press  is 
only  2,000  behind  the  Hoiles 
paper  in  city  circulation. 

Mr.  Cloud  exhorted  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  continue  their  financial 
support  of  the  Free  Press  so 
that  the  union  is  not  forced  to 
desert  the  merchants  and  others 
in  the  community  who  are  back¬ 
ing  it.  The  day  may  come,  he 
added,  when  the  union  will  con¬ 
sider  its  sale  to  a  publisher  who 
can  be  trusted  to  maintain  union 
employment. 

The  union’s  experience  in 
Lima,  Ohio,  was  recited  by  Mr. 
Cloud.  A  group  that  worked  with 
the  union  in  setting  up  the  Lima 
Star  in  competition  against  the 
Lima  News,  a  Hoiles  property, 
sold  out  to  Hoiles  early  this 
year  “at  a  fantastic  profit,”  he 
said. 

The  prospective  purchaser  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Free  Press 
must  have  the  resources  to  “run 
Hoiles  out,”  Mr.  Brown  de¬ 
clared. 

Brown  Endorsed 

In  the  number  of  delegates 
attending,  this  convention  was 
smaller  than  those  in  the  past 
on  the  mainland,  but  Mr. 
Brown’s  administration  won  en¬ 
dorsement  on  every  major  issue. 
Numerous  propositions  express¬ 
ing  various  attitudes  toward 
attacking  the  problems  of  auto¬ 
mation  were  brought  before  the 
delegates  but  Mr.  Brown  set  the 
tone  in  his  opening  declaration 


that  the  union  intends  to  fight 
for  a  share  in  the  benefits  of 
automation. 

“We  are  not  a  belligerent 
union,  nor  are  we  prone  to  make 
idle  threats,”  Mr.  Brown  said, 
“but  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
as  strongly  as  I  can — and  I  hope 
that  our  employers  will  take  note 
— that  the  ITU  will  not  and  can¬ 
not  take  a  backward  step  in  the 
face  of  an  automated  or  com¬ 
puterized  industry. 

“We  will  strike,  if  necessary, 
and  we  will  suffer  lockouts  if 
forced  upon  us,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  our  full  jurisdiction  over 
every  method  of  producing  the 
printed  word,  past,  present  and 
future. 

“We  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
attrition,  guaranteed  jobs  or  any 
other  sweet-sounding  phrases  in¬ 
tended  to  deny  us  a  share  in 
automation.” 

Silence  on  Unity  Plan 

The  ITU  President  was  silent 
on  the  program  to  effect  a  single 
union  in  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
pet  projects  up  until  a  year  ago 
and  tentative  steps  for  linking 
the  printers  and  mailers  with  the 
pressmen  were  taken. 

But  Mr.  Brown’s  unity  project 
ran  into  severe  criticism  by  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Randolph,  at 
last  year’s  convention  and  be¬ 
came  a  clouded  issue  in  the 
election  last  May  in  which  the 
Independent  Party  candidate, 
Fred  J.  Hunt  of  Chicago,  nearly 
defeated  Mr.  Brown.  However, 
other  factors  were  involved  in 
the  campaign,  notably  the  as¬ 
sessment  imposed  on  members 
to  support  the  New  York  strike 
and  the  executive  council’s  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  New  York  leader, 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  to  settle 
the  strike. 

During  the  past  year,  too,  Mr. 
Brown  took  occasion  to  lambaste 
the  pressmen’s  union  for  encour¬ 
aging  non-union  “rat”  printers 
to  claim  jobs  in  San  Francisco 
commercial  shops. 

The  delegates  rejected  a  Los 
Angeles  proposal  to  nullify  the 
union’s  rules  on  overtime  which 
were  adopted  origrinally  in  de¬ 
pression  days  to  help  spread 
jobs. 
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There  was  debate  also  on  a 
proposition  by  Mr.  McGuire  of 
Washington  that  would  require 
the  secretary  to  sell  a  mailing 
list  of  the  union’s  114,000  mem¬ 
bers  to  any  candidate  for  inter¬ 
national  office.  The  administra¬ 
tion’s  rejection  of  the  idea  was 
upheld.  Several  speakers  made 
the  point  that  some  candidates 
might  find  it  profitable  to  sell 
the  mailing  list  to  “husband¬ 
hunting”  agencies. 

The  convention  gave  immedi¬ 
ate  approval  to  an  increase  in 
the  subscription  price  of  the 
Typographical  Joartwl  from  $2 
to  $5  per  year  for  non-members. 

In  his  opening  address.  Presi¬ 
dent  Brown  said  “one  of  the 
greatest  ogres  facing  us  today  is 
that  of  automation,  with  all  its 
frightening  by-products.  Make 
no  mistake  alraut  it.  The  tech¬ 
nology  evolution  we  are  passing 
through  today  is  as  profound, 
far-reaching  and  potentially 
threatening  to  our  trade  as  was 
the  introduction  of  the  linecast¬ 
ing  machine  some  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago. 

“In  a  breathtaking  short  time 
the  computer  has  invaded  ITU 
jurisdiction.  True,  we  have  not 
been  overwhelmed  by  them — as 
yet — but  there  is  a  veritable 
army  of  the  robots  in  battle 
formation  poised  at  our  com¬ 
posing  and  mailing  room  doors, 
ready  to  annihilate  our  jobs. 

“And  they  will  do  just  that  if 
we  relax  our  vigilance  for  just 
a  moment. 

“We  must  insist  upon  helping 
to  harness  the  computer  so  that 
our  jobs  are  protected  today  and 
that  we  share  in  the  future 
grovi;h  and  progress — not  to 
mention  profits — which  accrue 
to  a  computerized  industry. 

“It  is  unthinkable  that  we  of 
the  ITU  would  allow  the  com¬ 
puter  to  do  to  us  what  the  tele¬ 
printer  did  about  three  decades 
ago  when,  almost  overnight,  it 
snuffed  out  the  jobs  of  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  telegraph  opera¬ 
tors.” 

Mr.  Brown  said:  “This  has 
been  the  year  of  the  rat  plague 
in  the  ITU.  Because  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  San  Francisco, 
Toronto,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Kingsport,  Pensacola,  Martinez, 
Binghamton,  Dallas,  and  other 
cities,  the  professional  rats  have 
had  rather  lucrative  pickings. 

“At  San  Francisco  it  took 
heroic  efforts  on  our  part  and 
the  part  of  our  friends  to  blast 
a  veritable  army  of  rats  out  of 
the  commercial  shops  there. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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‘Unity  Pattern’  Set 
By  Merged  Union 


A  pattern  for  “real  unity” 
among  gi*aphics  arts  unions  has 
been  set  by  the  merger  of  the 
Amalgamated  Lithographers  of 
America,  founded  in  1882,  and 
the  International  Photoengrav¬ 
ers  Union,  begun  in  1900,  into 
the  Lithographers  and  Photo¬ 
engravers  International  Union, 
presidents  of  the  two  unions 
agrreed  this  week. 

President  Kenneth  J.  Brown 
of  LPIU,  formerly  president  of 
ALA,  and  Executive  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  William  J.  Hall,  formerly 
IPEU  president,  were  inter¬ 
viewed  at  New  York  interna¬ 
tional  headquarters.  It  is  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  nine  story  building 
the  merged  union  of  50,000  mem¬ 
bers  owns,  of  which  LPIU  oc¬ 
cupies  two  floors. 

“A  federation  of  the  graphics 
arts  unions  such  as  has  been 
talked  about  for  years  remains 
a  pipe  dream,”  Mr.  Brown  said. 
“But  mergers  such  as  ours  can 
take  place,  and  should  take 
place,  until  all  of  us  are  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  industries  we 
serve,  and  the  whole  public  of 
our  country.” 

Labor  Day  Ceremony 

LPIU  was  formerly  organized 
with  installation  of  officers  on 
Labor  Day.  At  a  dinner  at  the 
Americana  Hotel,  George 
Meany,  AFL  -  CIO  president, 
complimenting  the  unions  for 
merging,  declared  that  “getting 
together  is  what  the  whole  trade 
union  movement  is  about.” 
James  Sampson,  president  of 
the  Stereotypers  and  Electro¬ 
typers  Union,  and  chainnan  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council, 
called  the  amalgamation  “a  new 
dawn  in  the  history  of  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  —  the  beginnings  of 
a  new  era  of  greater  under¬ 
standing.” 

Introduced  at  the  dinner  was 
William  Farson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  About  three  years 
ago  ANG  took  leadership  in  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  graphics  arts 
unions  together  into  one  federa¬ 
tion.  The  movement  collapsed, 
however. 

‘Root  of  Unity’ 

“Our  merger  is  the  root 
method  for  bringing  the  print¬ 
ing  craft  unions  together,”  Mr. 
Brown  said.  “We  strongly  favor 
unity  in  the  printing  trades. 
We  believe  in  it.  We  brought  it 
about.  For  the  real  and  eventual 
unity  that  must  come,  there 
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must  be  a  series  of  similar  amal¬ 
gamations,  rather  than,  as  in  the 
past,  giving  mere  lip-service  to 
getting  together.” 

Mr.  Brown  said  the  idea  of 
the  two  unions  getting  together 
began  40  years  ago.  Then  in 
1941  a  tentative  agreement  to 
merge  was  reached  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  printing 
pressmen's  union  would  not 
agree  with  the  ALA  &  IPEU 
merger. 

The  present  successful  effort 
started  more  than  two  and  a 
half  years  ago.  Meetings  were 
held  for  an  entire  year,  during 
which  nothing  was  reduced  to 
writing.  Out  of  the  trust  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  thus  de¬ 
veloped  a  method  of  uniting  in¬ 
terests  was  finally  achieved,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Hall  said. 

Favor  ‘Summit’  Meetings 

Both  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Hall 
strongly  favor  meetings  between 
the  international  union  presi¬ 
dents  and  the  top  executives  of 
the  employers  such  as  have  been 
held  starting  Sept.  17,  1963  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  publishers  and 
the  newspaper  unions.  Mr.  Hall 
attended  this  first  session  held 
under  auspices  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara. 
He  also  was  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Tampa  last  January 
sponsored  by  the  American  Ar¬ 
bitration  Association. 

Mr.  Brown  participates  every 
six  months  in  the  similar  ses¬ 
sions  called  the  Lithographic 
“summit”  meetings. 

“It  is  the  best  way  to  produce 
more  light  with  less  heat,”  Mr. 
Brown  said.  “Such  meetings  re¬ 
duce  causes  of  friction  and 
lessen  the  chances  of  strikes.” 

“Today  the  major  newspaper 
publishers  and  the  unions  have 
joint  committees  working  on 
common  problems,  such  as  ad¬ 
verse  legislation  and  automa¬ 
tion  and  their  possible  effect  on 
the  future  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Hall  said. 

“I  believe  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  international  officers  of 
the  printing  trade  unions  that 
these  national  meetings  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Strikes  in  the  newspaper 
field  are  often  due  to  failure  to 
manage  national  problems  on 
the  local  level. 

Poor  Communications 

“Another  cause  for  newspaper 
disputes  is  a  lack  of  clear  com¬ 
munications  between  newspaper 
publishers  and  owners  and  their 
representatives  at  the  bargain¬ 


ing  tables.  The  latter  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  completely  informed 
on  newspaper  shop  problems.” 

Mr.  Hall  cited  the  photoen¬ 
gravers  strike  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  from  early  in 
April  through  the  middle  of  May 
this  year  as  a  “glaring  example” 
of  this  lack  of  communications 
between  representatives  and  the 
publisher. 

“This  strike  need  never  of  oc¬ 
curred,”  Mr.  Hall  said. 

Mr.  Hall  maintained  that 
through  the  years  the  photoen¬ 
gravers  have  not  struck  many 
newspapers.  For  11  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Chicago 
local,  and  during  that  time  the 
photoengravers  never  called  a 
strike  against  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  He  once  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  photoen¬ 
gravers  struck  in  New  York 
against  the  newspapers  in  1953, 
and  were  involved  in  the  strike 
in  1962  when  the  newspapers 
were  shut  down  for  114-days. 

As  executive  vicepresident  of 
LPIU,  Mr.  Hall  will  be  operat¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  merged  union. 

3  Obiwlives 

President  Brown  listed  three 
major  objectives  of  LPIU. 

“1 — To  organize  and  merge 
all  local  unions  and  mobolize  our 
thus  expanded  total  resources  to 
enlist  new  members  from  among 
unorganized  graphics  arts  com¬ 
panies,  including  newspapers. 

“2 — To  become  more  active  in 
trade  unionism  through  the 
AFL-CIO. 

“3 — To  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  our  increased  bargaining 
strength  for  the  l)enefit  of  our 
members  and  for  the  good  of  the 
industries  we  serve,  and  this 
also  includes  the  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Brovvm  said  a  potential 
field  for  LPIU  organizing  would 
be  new.spapers  and  commercial 
shops  turning  to  offset.  He  said 
a  study  the  union  is  completing 
shows  that  today  some  1200 
weekly  newspapers  are  being 
published  on  offset  presses  and 
that  by  1970  every  weekly  in  the 
country  with  less  than  50,000 
circulation  will  be  offset.  The 
study  shows  that  between  400 
and  500  offset  presses  are  at 
present  in  operation  in  this 
country  producing  news-type 
publications.  One  press  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  printing  a  group  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  newspapers. 

“Emphasis  in  our  study  is 
not  weighted  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Brown  said,  “but 
rather  on  the  fact  that  the  web- 
fed  offset  press  is  coming  in  so 
rapidly  in  all  phases  of  print¬ 
ing, 

“Merger  of  the  photoengrav¬ 
ers  and  lithographers  means  a 
great  deal  in  facing  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Before  the  merger  a  letter 


press  shop  in  dispute  ith  the 
photoengravers  could  urn  to 
offset,  and  vice  versa.  Now  one 
union  handles  the  bargaining." 

Training  Program 

The  merged  union  is  also 
strengthening  its  trail  ing  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Brown  said. 

“Because  of  our  present  train¬ 
ing  and  re-training  prot;ram  to 
acquaint  our  members  with  im¬ 
proved  machines  and  tei  uniques, 
we  are  today  producing  more 
high  quality  printing  with  fewer 
men,”  he  said. 

LPIU  now  maintains  decen¬ 
tralized  local  training  schools  in 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  Soon 
to  open  is  another  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  plans  for  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  school  have  just  lieen  ap¬ 
proved. 

“We  hope  eventually  to  have 
15  schools  strategically  located 
throughout  the  country,”  Mr. 
Brown  said. 

First  convention  of  the  alma- 
gamated  LPIU  will  be  held  in 
August  1965  in  Detroit.  Both 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Hall  will  be 
up  for  re-election  next  fall.  The 
union  will  issue  Graphic  Arts 
Unionist,  a  magazine,  11  times 
a  year. 

• 

3  Papers 
Remain  Out 
On  Strike 

While  the  Pittsburgh  Prest 
and  Post-Gazette  reached  a  ten¬ 
tative  contract  agreement  Sept. 
9  with  Pressmen’s  Local  9,  two 
Detroit  newspapers  and  the 
Youngstoum  (Ohio)  Vindicator 
remained  out  on  strike. 

Both  Pittsburgh  papers  have 
continued  to  publish  during  the 
negotiations.  A  tentative  con¬ 
tract  to  replace  the  one  that  ex¬ 
pired  April  1  will  be  presented 
to  the  pressmen’s  local  for  vote 
Sunday,  Sept.  13,  The  two 
papers,  although  separate,  pub¬ 
lish  from  the  same  plant.  No 
details  of  the  agreement  were 
made  public  pending  the  union 
meeting. 

Four-Hour  .St'seion 

The  Detroit  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  four  hour  session 
with  the  paper  handlers  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  8,  and  adjourned  un¬ 
til  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Sept.  11.  No 
meetings  are  sch^uled  with  the 
pressmen. 

The  two  unions  struck  the 
Free  Press  and  the  News  July 
13.  The  dispute  involves  what 
the  publishers  term  are  “unreal¬ 
istic  demands  for  time-and-a- 
half  pay  for  the  normal  fifth 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Ob  3  Newspaper’s 
Lo  ig  Day’s  Night 
With  Windy  Cleo 


Miami  Herald  Staffers 
Report  Up  a  Storm 


FIRE  BROKE  OUT  at  the  height  of  hurricane  Cleo't  fury.  Exhausted  reporters  and  photographers  of  The 
Miami,  Fla.,  Herald  were  sent  to  cover  the  story.  Here,  photographer  Joe  Lippincott  catches  firemen 

battling  flames  in  100  mph  winds. 


Hurricane! 

How  dot.s  a  newspaper  handle 
the  unpredictable  ladies  of  fury 
who  swoop  down  out  of  nowhere 
and  leave  a  trial  of  havoc? 

There  are  many  inherent 
problems.  How  do  you  deliver 
throujrh  roads  made  impassable 
by  debris?  How  do  you  publish 
when  your  employes  are  anxious 
about  their  homes?  How  do  you 
protect  a  brand  new  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  newspaper  plant  and 
still  keep  it  in  operation? 

And,  last  but  not  least,  how 
do  you  cover  a  hurricane  that  is 
receiving:  blanket  blow-by-blow 
coverage  by  the  other  media? 

These  are  the  questions  the 
Miami  Herald  faced  as  hurricane 
Cleo  bore  down  on  the  Florida 
coast  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  answers  were  born  out  of 
experience  with  previous  hurri¬ 
canes  mixed  with  personal 
bravery  and  resourcefulness. 

Two  Major  Stories 

The  newsroom  was  actually 
faced  with  two  major  stories, 
killer  Cleo  and  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Precedence  had  to  go  to  Cleo 
in  the  last  analysis,  but  early  in 
the  day,  Wednesday,  Aug.  26, 
with  Cleo  150  miles  away,  the 
importance  was  not  yet  so  ap¬ 
parent. 

For  one  thing,  the  weather 
bureau  was  confidently  predict¬ 
ing  that  Cleo  wouldn’t  hit  Miami 
head  on.  Even  veteran  newsmen 
were  inclined  to  agree,  since  the 
area  hadn’t  been  hit  head  on  for 
the  past  fourteen  years. 

But  by  3:15  p.m.,  when  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  Herald’s 
management  was  called,  it  was 
apparent  that  Cleo  was  going 
to  come  mighty  close,  though  the 
weather  bureau  was  still  talking 
near-miss. 

Plans  were  made  to  come  out 
with  a  special  edition  of  the 
paper. 

Advertisers  were  calling  and 
withdrawing  their  ads,  so  it  was 
decided  to  cancel  all  advertising, 
and  put  out  a  twenty-page  paper 
except  in  the  City  Edition,  which 
carried  twelve  pages  of  Classi¬ 
fied.  Originally,  a  114-page 
paper  had  been  planned. 

The  twenty  open  pages  were 
then  left  for  the  Newsroom  to 


fill,  with  deadlines  extended  to 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The 
Herald  normally  publishes  11 
editions,  starting  with  its  street 
edition  which  starts  printing  at 
6:10  p.m. 

Oeo  Dawdles 

It  was  decided  to  cut  back  to 
three  editions,  with  the  State 
edition  printing  at  11  p.m.,  the 
Broward  County  edition  printing 
at  12:30  and  the  City  edition, 
which  goes  to  most  Herald 
readers,  coming  off  the  press  at 
4:15  a.m. 

These  times  were  geared  to 
Cleo’s  predicted  schedule.  And 
although  the  Herald  followed 
them,  Cleo  didn’t,  dawdling  with 
her  destructive  winds  hours 
after  it  was  hoped  the  last  truck 
could  leave  with  its  load. 

Plans  were  made  in  Circula¬ 
tion  to  wait  her  out,  to  load  the 


trucks  and  let  them  sit  until  the 
drivers  could  start  off  without 
danger  to  life  or  limb. 

Seven  circulation  supervisors 
got  in  touch  with  the  city’s  71 
district  managers  by  UHF  radio 
to  inform  them  that  the  paper 
would  not  be  released  until  after 
the  danger  was  passed.  They 
were  in  turn  asked  to  call  The 
Herald’s  1700  metropolitan  car¬ 
riers  and  inform  them  of  the 
emergency  plan,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  not  taking  any 
chances  whatsoever,  spelling  out 
the  dangers  of  live  wires  and 
falling  signs  and  limbs. 

Meanwhile,  the  station  wagon 
fleet  was  called  in  and  stocked 
with  bad  weather  bags  for  the 
papers  to  be  delivered  the  next 
morning. 

The  upstate  bureaus  were  also 
contacted  to  alert  their  carriers 
to  the  change  of  plan. 


“We  didn’t  want  the  carriers 
out  and  in  any  danger,”  said 
Michael  F.  Tynan,  Miami  Herald 
circulation  director. 

Skeleton  Crew 

While  Circulation  was  making 
its  plans,  the  Newsroom  was 
looking  towards  its  coverage  for 
the  night. 

All  departments  were  faced 
with  the  problems  of  operating 
on  a  skeleton  crew.  Most  of  the 
staff  had  to  be  released  to  tend 
to  the  job  of  protecting  their 
homes. 

Managing  Editor  George  Bee¬ 
be,  Assistant  ME  Larry  Jinks, 
City  Editor  Pete  Laine,  Night 
City  Editor  Rose  Allegato,  As¬ 
sistant  City  Editor  Rick  Tuttle, 
News  Editor  Charlie  Ward, 
Wire  Editor  Shirley  Bell  and 
Picture  Editor  Bob  DiPiante 
(Continued  on  ■page  58) 
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HAWAn  PL'BUSHERS  MEET 


Train  More  Experts, 
Says  University  Head 


Honolulu 

Journalism  is  very  far  behind 
other  professions  in  providing 
continuing  learning  experience 
for  its  practitioners,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hamilton, 
president  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

Dr.  Hamilton’s  point  was 
made  in  a  talk  “Education  for 
Journalism”  delivered  to  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  new 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Describing  today’s  explosion 
of  knowledge.  Dr.  Hamilton  con¬ 
ceded  the  difficulty  if  not  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  journalist’s 
task  is  keeping  up  with  it — but 
stressed  the  importance  of  doing 
the  best  that  is  possible. 

“In  no  other  profession  is  the 
need  g^reater,”  he  said,  “for  what 
other  profession  must  from  time 
to  time  deal  with  the  whole  of 
this  complex,  difficult  and  some¬ 
times  seemingly  irrational 
world?” 

Wants  More  Capacity 

He  decried  the  idea  that  a 
good  reporter  can  handle  any¬ 
thing  from  rape  to  radar,  and 
called  for  a  redefinition  of  a  re¬ 
porter’s  qualifications  and  ca¬ 
pacities. 

“He  must  do  more  than  write 
adequately  on  many  things,”  the 
university  president  suggested. 
“He  must  also  be  able  to  write 
knowledgeably,  even  authorita¬ 
tively,  in  an  area  of  expertise. 

“I  can  quite  understand  that 
you  as  publishers  would  immedi¬ 
ately  counter  that  no  paper  can 
afford  a  squad  of  experts.  And 
to  some  degree  this  is  certainly 
valid. 

“But  I  can’t  agree  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  valid  defense  for 
a  political  reporter  who  is  not 
grounded  in  the  structure  and 
function  of  governmental  sys¬ 
tems,  or  a  police  reporter  un¬ 
schooled  in  the  law  or  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  judicial  system.” 

Dr.  Hamilton  allowed  that  the 
ybumalist’s  problem  is  com¬ 
pounded  from  many  directions. 
The  sum  of  knowledge  is  dou¬ 
bling  every  15  years.  The  new 
knowledge  is  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  and  commu¬ 
nicate  in  layman’s  language. 
The  world  is  shrinking  and  the 
segfments  of  it  are  becoming 
more  interdependent. 

He  argued  that  the  best  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  journalist  is  a 
really  basic  understanding  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 


specifically  history,  philosophy, 
literature,  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  disciplines  closely  allied 
with  these,  and  learned  in  an 
atmosphere  which  emphasizes 
their  relevance  to  the  human 
condition. 

Later  in  a  journalist’s  career, 
he  said,  there  should  be  con¬ 
tinuing  learning  experiences  — 
the  area  in  which  he  suggested 
journalism  lags  far  behind  other 
professions. 

«  »  « 

Another  speaker  at  the  Ha¬ 
waii  meeting  was  Riley  H.  Allen, 
80,  who  was  editor  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  from  1912  to 
1960. 


Mr.  Allen  spotlighted  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  and  Hawaii 
statehood  drives  as  the  biggest 
news  stories  in  his  experience  in 
the  last  50  years. 

Moon  Delivery 

Looking  ahead,  to  2014,  he 
predicted  great  technical 
changes  and  newspapers  being 
delivered  even  to  the  moon  but 
predicted  the  written  word  will 
continue  to  carry  a  more  definite 
and  lasting  meaning  than  the 
spoken  word. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Sheraton-Maui  Hotel  at  Kaana- 
pali,  Maui,  Aug.  28. 

Charles  J.  Fern,  publisher  of 
the  Garden  Island,  newspaper 
on  Kauai,  was  chosen  chairman- 
elect  of  the  association  for  1965. 

Richard  E.  Mawson,  general 
manager  of  the  Maui  Publishing 
Company,  is  this  year’s  chair¬ 
man. 

Monsignor  Francis  A.  Marzen, 
editor  of  the  Hawaii  Catholic 


NOTES  FROM  VIET  NAM 

I  By  Malrolm  W.  Browne 

I  AP  Saigon  Correspondent  | 

I 

(Presented  here  are  the  notes  Malcolm  Browne,  AP  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  reporter,  sent  to  his  superiors  in  New  York  City. 
They  tell  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  correspondent  in  Viet  Nam 
these  riot- tom  days.) 

By  the  end  of  last  week,  the  Saigon  Associated  Press  staff 
looked  more  like  street  rioters  than  newsmen.  The  entire  group 
was  unshaven,  filthy,  hungry,  and  near  complete  exhaustion. 
Clothing  was  muddy  and  soaking,  and  every  staffer  had  a  dozen 
scrapes  and  bruises. 

There  had  been  many  close  calls  for  all  of  us,  ducking  along 
walls  to  evade  flying  bullets  and  rocks,  and  running  at  top  speed 
to  escape  pursuing  mobs  along  back  alleys  and  side  streets. 

Staffer  John  Wheeler  and  I  narrowly  missed  the  hands  (and 
hatchets)  of  one  mob  Friday  night  as  we  raced  along  a  muddy 
back  alley.  We  were  yanked  into  a  house  by  a  Vietnamese  and 
his  wife  who  gave  us  sanctuary.  We  waited  in  a  latrine  while 
the  mob  swept  past,  and  then  sprinted  for  our  Jeep  parked  in 
a  nearby  street. 

Wheeler  cov’ered  the  brunt  of  the  stormy  and  dangerous  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Joint  General  Staff  Headquarters.  He  and  photogra¬ 
pher  Horst  Faas  narrowly  missed  getting  shot  when  the  mob 
in  front  of  the  headquarters  tried  to  break  in  and  troops  opened 
fire.  Both  Wheeler  and  Faas  happened  to  be  in  the  crowd  at  the 
time. 

AP  Hong  Kong  Bureau  Chief  Roy  Essoyan  arrived  here 
Tuesday  and  AP  Southeast  Asia  Chief  Don  Huth  arrived  Friday. 
Huth  found  he  could  get  no  hotel  room.  One  entire  floor  of  Saigon’s 
Caravelle  Hotel  had  been  blasted  out  by  a  terrorist  bomb  Tues¬ 
day,  and  rooms  in  other  hotels  were  virtually  unavailable. 

Saigon  staffer  Peter  Arnett  was  supposed  to  start  vacation 
August  18,  but  by  Friday  he  still  was  battling  with  the  exploding 
situation  to  extract  news  and  pictures. 

As  dozens  of  demonstrations  and  riots  roared  through  the  na¬ 
tion  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night,  and  as  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  went  into  convulsions,  every  available  newsman  was  kept 
in  action.  The  battle  for  news  and  pictures  was  constantly  equalled 
by  the  battle  for  communications  with  the  outer  world,  using  the 
obsolete  and  limited  radio  equipment  of  the  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment — the  only  channel  of  communication  available. 

There  was  no  letup  in  the  killing  pace  until  Sunday.  It  looked 
Monday  as  if  the  turmoil  was  just  beginning. 


Herald,  was  re-electcd  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Eleven  active  mem  ers  and 
.‘16  associate  members  fiom  affli. 
ated  fields  are  on  the  roll  of  this 
new  association. 

In  addition  to  those  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  officers,  ot  her  firms 
enrolled  as  active  meml>ers  are: 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  Hawaii  New^ 
paper  Agency,  Press  Newgpa- 
pers,  Hawaii  Times,  Hawaii 
Tribune-Herald,  Pacific  Busi¬ 
ness  News,  and  Ad-Mail,  Incor¬ 
porated. 

The  windup  dinner  of  the  con¬ 
vention  included  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Ezra  J.  Crane,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Maui  Publishing  Company,  who 
had  been  a  prime  mover  in  form¬ 
ing  the  association. 

Boyle  Moves  Up 
In  AP  Promotion 

General  Manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Wes  Gallagher 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Edward  (Ted)  L.  Boyle  as  an 
administrative  assistant  in 
charge  of  Associated  Press  pro¬ 
motion. 

Mr.  Boyle,  50,  succeeds  An¬ 
drew  C.  Lang,  who  is  devoting 
full  time  to  special  feature  pro¬ 
jects  for  the  AP. 

A  native  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Mr.  Boyle  has  worked  for  the 
AP  since  1942  in  the  New  York 
bureau.  In  1943  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  general 
desk,  where  he  served  as  an 
editor  and  writer.  He  joined  the 
promotion  department  in  1958. 

Mr.  Boyle  tegan  his  news  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
World  and  on  the  Atlantic  City 
Press.  He  also  worked  on  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Cali 
and  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  before  joining  the  AP. 

Rocks  Tossed  Into 
Negro  Newspaper 

Minneapolis 

Two  rocks  wrapped  in  s 
poster  marked  “Freedom  Now 
Party”  were  hurled  through  the 
windows  of  the  Minneapolis 
Spokesman  and  Recorder  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
newspapers  for  the  Negro  com¬ 
munities  of  Minneapolis  and  St 
Paul. 

“Uncle  Tom,  White  Man 
Lover,  and  Gunga  Din”  was 
pencilled  on  the  posters.  Cecil 
Newman,  owner  of  the  papers, 
said  editorials  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  stating  that  black  nation¬ 
alists  groups  advocating  hatred 
of  white  persons  were  no  better 
than  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  !&■ 
Newman  said  the  vandalism  will 
have  no  effect  on  his  editoriil 
position. 
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CONV  ENTION  RADIO  PAGE 


‘Atle  to  Base’. .  .‘Go  Ahead,  Able’ 


“Dog  to  base,  over.” 

“Go  ahead,  Dog.” 

“Romney’s  holding  an  im¬ 
promptu  press  conference  about 
stall  on  the  amendments. 
We’ve  got  it  covered.  Over.” 

^ITOR  8i  PUBLISHER 


By  Edie  Lederer 


Despite  attention-getting  gim¬ 
micks  like  “Bucks  for  Barry” 
attached  in  a  financial  spiral 
around  a  Goldwater  Gal,  or  a 
miniature  GOP  elephant  hat 
perched  precariously  atop  silver- 
gray  curls,  an  unintentionally 
designed  attention-getter  walked 
out  of  the  Cow  Palace  arena 
with  top  Honors  for  stares. 

This  marvel  for  instant  inter- 
Cow-Palace  communications, 
better  known  as  a  walkie-talkie 
radio  carryphone,  was  the  con¬ 
vention  brainchild  of  United 
Press  International’s  Division. 

Designed  like  a  portable  radio 
with  a  two-foot  antenna  and 
detachable  microphone,  the 
walkie-talkie  unit  hung  from  the 
shoulder  of  a  radio  page  who 
was  responsible  for  its  operation. 

As  one  of  these  radio  girls,  I 
found  my  position  to  be  that  of 
middle  link  on  a  complex  com¬ 
munication  chain.  One  side  link 
was  a  UPI  photographer.  As  his 
real-life  shadow  I  observed  every 
move,  occasionally  helping  to 
plan  one  or  two.  But  beside  quick 
eyes,  alert  ears  were  essential — 
ears  especially  supertuned  to 
code  Able,  Baker,  Charlie,  Dog, 
Easy  or  Fox. 

For  as  our  “walkie”  end  of 
this  system  made  its  way  to  the 
far  corners  and  catwalks  of  the 
Cow  Palace,  the  “talkie”  end 
sat  in  a  trailer  outside  the  arena. 
This  other  side  link,  commonly 
known  as  “base”  or  “boss”  was 
the  master-maneuverer  of  all  the 
UPI  photographers. 


Miss  Lederer,  who  just  completed  work  for  her  graduate 
degree  in  journalism  from  Stamford  University,  was  a 
radio  page  for  United  Press  International  at  both  national 
political  conventions.  She  used  her  experiences  at  the  San 
Francisco  GOP  Convention  as  the  basis  for  her  Masters 
Project  on  Press  Coverage.  The  following  is  a  summation 
of  the  project  report. 


“Thanks  Dog.  Get  your  mes¬ 
senger  in  with  the  film.  We  can 
get  it  on  the  wires  to  Michigan 
before  morning  deadlines.  Over 
and  out.” 


“Base  to  all  mobile  units.  We 
have  a  report  that  Jackie  Robin¬ 
son  is  in  the  audience.  If  anyone 
spots  him  report  back.  Over  and 
out.” 

“Able  to  base.” 

“Go  ahead.  Able.” 

“Robinson  is  in  one  of  the 
boxes  directly  to  the  left  of  the 
podium,  underneath  the  NBC 
radio  broth.  Were  on  our  way  to 
check  it  out.  Over.” 

“Thanks  Able,  Over  and  out.” 


Calling  Dog 

As  the  “boss”  or  “base” 
watched  the  convention  proceed¬ 
ings  on  television  and  charted 
their  course  on  a  detailed  map  of 
the  Cow  Palace,  he  was  able  to 
move  any  photographer  by  moni¬ 
toring  messages  through  the 
photographer’s  radio  page. 

In  action,  the  system  sounded 
something  like  this : 


“Easy  to  base,  easy  to  base.” 

“Go  ahead,  easy.” 

“There’s  a  group  of  photog¬ 
raphers  around  Governor  Rom¬ 
ney  in  the  Michigan  delegation. 
Charlie  and  Dog,  you  should  be 
in  the  best  positions  to  check  it 
out.  Report  back.” 


“Thank  you  all.” 

“Baker.  Baker,  where  are  you? 
This  is  Bob,  your  messenger,  and 
I  can’t  find  you.” 

“Bob,  this  is  Baker.  We’re 
between  the  New  York  and 
Ohio  delegations.  You  might 
have  a  little  trouble  getting 
through  because  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  has  blocked  off  the 
aisles.” 

“OK.  I’ll  try  and  get  through.” 


Uninvited  Audience 


“Base  to  mobile  Charlie. 
Over.” 

“This  is  Charlie.  Over.” 

“Charlie,  we  have  a  special 
request  for  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
Mark  Hatfield  seated  in  her  box 
listening  to  the  Governor’s 
speech.  We’d  also  like  a  shot  of 
Governor  Hatfield  seated  in  the 
Oregon  delegation  during  roll 
call  as  the  delegates  vote.  Over.” 

“Will  do.  Over  and  out.” 

“Fox  to  base.  Over.” 

“Go  ahead.  Fox.” 

“The  demonstrators  out  here 
have  joined  hands  in  a  big  circle 
and  are  trying  to  block  the  exits 
so  that  people  won’t  be  able  to 
get  to  their  cars.  The  police  are 
just  watching.  Just  wanted  to 
keep  you  posted.  Over.” 

“Thanks,  Fox.  Let  us  know  if 
anything  new  develops.  Over  and 
out.” 


“Base  to  all  mobile  units. 
Scranton  will  be  entering  to  the 
right  of  the  speaker’s  platform. 
Try  and  get  him  as  he  walks 
to  the  front.  Acknowledge  in 
order  starting  with  Able.” 

“Able  over.” 

“Baker  over.” 

“Base  to  Charlie.  Charlie,  do 
you  read  me?” 

“Charlie  over.” 

“Dog  over.” 

“Easy  over.  Was  that  the 
right  or  left  side.” 

“That  was  the  right  side.” 

“OK.  Easy  over.” 


And  as  the  photographer, 
radio  page,  messenger  team 
scoured  the  convention  hall  for 
that  “new  angle,”  messages  came 
drifting  out  of  the  carryphone 
dissolving  quickly  in  the  con¬ 
gested  air.  But  though  quickly 
dissolved,  these  magic  words  of 
instruction  meant  only  for  the 
ears  of  the  radio  page,  managed 
to  drift  into  the  ever-pressing 
crowds. 

This  sudden  outpouring  of 
convention  rumors  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  an  authoritative  voice 
caused  many  a  delegate  and  ob¬ 
server  to  look  around  inquisi¬ 
tively,  not  really  knowing  why. 
If  by  chance  a  puzzled  conven- 
tionite’s  eyes  landed  on  the 
walkie-talkie,  they  stayed  there, 
trying  to  make  sense  out  of  mes¬ 
sages  concerning  cameras,  film 
and  delegates’  names. 

Since  many  delegates,  alter¬ 
nates,  and  guests  had  no  tele¬ 
vision’s  or  radios  available,  they 
usually  knew  less  about  the 
convention  than  the  listening  or 
viewing  audiences.  Therefore,  a 
broadcast  voice  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  din  was  bound  to  cause  a 
stir. 


To  Philadelphia  Riots 
By  Boat,  Plane,  Car 


Two  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  staff  photographers  took  a 
circuitous  route  from  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  to  Philadelphia  to 
cover  the  race  riots  there. 

When  the  riots  broke  out  just 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City,  Charles  J.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  UPI  Newspictures,  started 
to  round  up  reinforcements  for 
the  Philadelphia  bureau. 

First,  he  contacted  Roddey 
Mims  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
who  immediately  fiew  from  At¬ 
lantic  City  to  Philadelphia. 

Several  other  cameramen  were 
aboard  New  York  staffer  Joel 
Schrank’s  boat  off  the  New 
Jersey  coast. 

Mr.  McCarty  finally  reached 
Mr.  Schrank  via  marine  tele¬ 
phone,  and  Gary  Haynes  of  the 
Atlanta  bureau  and  Walter  A. 
Frerck  of  Little  Rock  went 
ashore  at  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Haynes  and  Frerck  planned  to 
rent  a  car  to  drive  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  but  first  encountered  two 
garbage  collectors.  One  of  them 
offered  to  drive  the  two  photog¬ 
raphers  to  Philadelphia  in  his 
car  and  they  were  at  the  scene 
of  the  riots  an  hour  and  a  half 
later. 


Unfortunately,  UPI’s  radio 
carryphones  could  not  answer 
their  questions.  But  these  walkie- 
talkie  wonders  certainly  seemed 
to  answer  a  lot  of  questions 
quickly  for  UPI’s  newspicture 
division. 


While  the  facsimilie  machines 
sent  Telephotos  across  the  coun¬ 
try  and  around  the  world,  tele¬ 
types,  telephones,  and  telegrams 
were  doing  the  same  with  what 
seemed  to  be  an  unending  fiood 
of  words. 


Reporters  were  stationed 
everywhere  as  the  Cow  Palace 
and  San  Francisco  played  host 
to  editors  of  small  town  week¬ 
lies,  news  directors  of  national 
networks,  and  columnists  and 
reporters  from  magazines  and 
dailies  all  over  the  country. 

One  young  reporter  from  a 
large  eastern  daily  recounted 
how  he  made  it  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  About  a  month  before  con¬ 
vention  he  returned  to  his  desk 
after  lunch  and  found  an  inter¬ 
office  memo  sitting  there  in  a 
pile  of  papers — which  he  ignored 
for  most  of  the  afternoon. 

Luckily,  this  particular  memo 
did  not  make  its  way  to  the 
circular  file.  It  was  strategically 
placed  next  to  the  ash  tray,  and 
after  five  cigarettes  the  words 
“leave  for  San  Francisco”  on 
top  began  to  weave  into  his 
conscious  thoughts. 

He  was  to  be  part  of  the  large 
staff  his  newspaper  intended  to 
send  cross-country  to  the  Cow 
Palace.  And  when  he  got  there, 
he  was  awed  by  the  “special 
attention.” 

Sometimes  this  meant  a  chance 
to  sit  for  five  minutes  in  the 
office  of  the  third  aide  of  the 
second  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  programming.  It  once  meant 
touring  the  entire  press  com- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Group  Buys 
7  th  Daily, 

4th  Weekly 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Purchase  of  the  McKinney 
(Tex.)  Daily  Courier-Gazette 
and  the  weekly  Democratic  Ga¬ 
zette  makes  New’.s-Texan  Inc., 
formed  a  year  ago,  the  largest 
suburban  area  newspaper  group 
in  the  Southwest.  The  group 
now  numbers  seven  dailies  and 
five  weeklies.  The  A.  H.  Belo 
Corporation,  publishers  of  the 
Dallae  Morning  News,  owns  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  Daily-Courier  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Gazette  were  bought  from 
Mrs.  Tom  Perkins  Sr.  The  daily 
is  68  years  old  and  the  weekly 
was  established  in  1884. 

Initial  purchase  by  News- 
Texan  was  the  Garland  Daily 
News,  Garland  Herald,  Richard¬ 
son  Daily  News,  Irving  Daily 
News-Texan,  Grand  Prairie 
News-Texan  and  Mid  Cities 
News-Texan.  They  were  ac¬ 
quired  from  Phil  McMullen  and 
Staley  McBrayer  in  September 
1963.  Mr.  McMullen  is  president 
of  the  corporation. 

In  July  this  year  the  Sub¬ 
urban  News,  Farmers  Branch, 
and  Richardson  Echo,  all  week¬ 
lies,  were  added  to  the  organi¬ 
zation.  In  addition  to  regular 
paid  circulation  newspapers,  the 
company  also  publishes  and  dis¬ 
tributes  five  free-distribution 
shoppers  in  the  Dallas  suburban 
area. 

Offset  Used 

All  are  published  by  offset. 
Two  plants  are  located  at 
Arlington  and  Garland.  The 
Garland  plant  also  prints  10 
other  newspapers  owned  by  in¬ 
dividual  publishers.  The  Arling¬ 
ton  plant  has  two  presses  with 
a  capacity  of  40-standard  pages, 
while  the  Garland  plant  has  a 
20-page  press.  An  additional  off¬ 
set  press  is  planned  for  Mc¬ 
Kinney  to  serve  the  north  Texas 
area  with  offset  press  service 
as  well  as  produce  the  McKin¬ 
ney  newspapers. 

Mr.  McMullen  called  the  oper¬ 
ation  this  week  “a  very  success¬ 
ful  business  project.” 

“It  seems  to  fit  into  the  de¬ 
mand  for  daily  newspapers  in 
the  rapidly  growing  suburban 
market,”  he  said. 

“Offset  printing  facilities 
serve  the  individual  newspapers 
efficiently  and  economically. 
Composition  is  done  locally  in 
the  separate  plants.  Then  cam- 
era-ready  pages  are  brought 
into  the  two  production  centers 
for  press  work. 


“Color  is  used  extensively  by 
all  the  newspapers.  Publications 
in  the  group  have  won  recogni¬ 
tion  from  the  Southwest  Color 
Conference  for  advertising  and 
editorial  color. 

“Production  in  the  two  plants 
run  from  five  to  seven  million 
page  impressions  a  week,  of 
which  25  percent  is  in  color.” 

• 

2  Editorial  Changes 
On  Asheville  Paper 

Ashe\'ille,  N.  C. 

The  appointments  of  Robert 
T.  Sejunour  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  CJ.)  Citizen 
and  Philip  Clark  as  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Sunday’s  Asheville 
Citizen-Tunes  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  Bunnelle, 
president  and  publisher. 

Coleman  Retires 

Mr.  Seymour,  formerly  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  succeeds  James 
Sloan  Coleman  who  has  retired 
after  39  years  with  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  newspapers.  He  worked  for 
the  Morehead  City  (N.  C.) 
Carteret  County  News  Times 
prior  to  joining  the  Citizen  in 
1959  as  a  reporter.  He  was 
named  state  editor  in  1960  and 
telegraph  editor  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark,  a  veteran  reporter 
and  editorial  assistant,  will  com¬ 
bine  coverage  of  city  govern¬ 
ment  with  editorial  writing  for 
both  the  Citizen  and  the  Times. 
He  joined  the  Citizen  in  1953  as 
a  reporter.  Before  entering  the 
newspaper  field,  he  w’as  a  fiction 
writer  for  some  15  years. 

• 

Tribune  Expanding 
Indiana  Coverage 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sept. 
20  will  expand  its  news  coverage 
with  publication  of  a  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Northwest  In¬ 
diana  Calumet  section. 

The  Sunday  section,  with  its 
Thursday  counterpart,  will  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  far  south  side  of 
Chicago,  south  Illinois  suburbs 
and  three  counties  in  Indiana. 

The  new  Sunday  section  will 
have  coverage  of  local  news, 
women’s  features,  and  sports  by 
the  Tribune’s  Indiana  staff. 


Time  for  Politics 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Conniff,  national  editor 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  is  beginning  a 
leave  of  absence  to  have  more 
time  to  campaign  for  Congress. 
Mr.  Conniff,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  is  opposing  incumbent 
Republican  Ogden  Reid,  former 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  in  the  26th  district 
of  Westchester  County. 


Thomson  Seeks 
Scottish  Papers 

London 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet,  Can¬ 
adian-born  press  baron,  is  meet¬ 
ing  spirited  resistance  from 
stockholders  in  his  $14,687,288 
bid  to  buy  a  powerful  Scottish 
publishing  empire,  George  Out- 
ram  and  Company  of  Glasgow. 
A  board  meeting  rejected  the 
offer  and  appointed  Sir  Hugh 
Fraser  to  head  off  the  challenge. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Glasgow  Evening  Times  (236,- 
000),  the  morning  Glasgow 
Herald  (84,000),  the  magazine 
Scottish  Field  and  five  weekly 
newspapers.  Sir  Hugh  Fraser 
said  it  was  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
now  in  its  182nd  year,  should 
remain  in  Scottish  ownership. 

Lord  Thomson  already  has 
large  newspaper  and  television 
holdings  in  Scotland.  In  a  speech 
on  BBC,  the  70-year-old  peer 
warned  that  he  is  out  to  buy 
more  newspapers  and  magazines, 
radio  and  television  stations 
until  he  dies. 

• 

School  Bells  Ring 
And  Depletes  Staff 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  college  exodus  has  obliter¬ 
ated  the  ranks  of  summer 
employes  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  Sue  Estey,  copy- 
girl,  and  Sue  Frank,  reporter, 
are  returning  to  Cornell;  Miss 
Estey  as  a  sophomore  majoring 
in  biochemistry,  and  Miss  Frank 
as  a  major  in  English.  She  will 
be  on  the  staff  of  the  Cornell 
Sun. 

Barbara  Ranney,  summer  edi¬ 
torial  secretary,  is  returning  to 
Bryn  Mawr  as  a  senior.  Mar¬ 
garet  Hawv'er,  daughter  of 
Walter  Hawver,  city  editor  of 
the  Albany  Times-Union,  who 
was  a  summer  copygirl  on  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  D’Youville  College,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  as  a  sophomore. 

• 

Journalism  School 
Heads  Elect  Officers 

Austin,  Tex. 

The  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators, 
representing  more  than  60  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  session  here,  elected  the 
following  officers: 

Jacob  H.  Jaffee,  Long  Island 
University,  president;  Walter 
Wilcox,  University  of  California, 
vicepresident ;  Simon  Hoch- 
berger.  University  of  Miami, 
secretary-treasurer.  All  of  them 
are  professors  of  journalism  and 
department  chairmen. 


Work  Underway 
On  New  Chi<*ago 
Typos  Contr  ict 

Chicago 

A  proposal  for  a  basis  of 
negotiation  with  tho  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publisher.'".  .Associa¬ 
tion  for  a  contract  to  replace 
the  agreement  terminating  Jan, 
15,  1965,  has  lieen  adopted  by 
the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  according  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  report  appearing  in  Sep. 
tember  Reporter,  CTU  No.  16. 

A  recommendation  to  negoti¬ 
ate  separately  with  the  memben 
of  the  publishers  .i.^sociation 
was  rejected  by  the  member¬ 
ship. 

The  proposal  now  goes  to  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  contracts  department  for 
review.  Required  changes  will 
be  made  and  the  profiosal  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  CNPA  about 
Oct.  15. 

The  report  of  CTU  president 
Fred  Hunt  Jr.,  said  the  nego¬ 
tiating  committee  will  need  the 
full  support  of  the  membership 
in  order  to  obtain  a  recommend- 
able  proposal  from  the  CNPA 
An  excerpt  from  the  repon 
continues : 

“It  was  this  support  whid 
brought  about  successful  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  7-hour  day-night 
shift  in  the  shops.  Judging  by 
the  past  the  major  areas  of  dis¬ 
pute  are  likely  to  include:  (Com¬ 
puter  use,  transmitted  tape, 
shorter  hours,  money,  workinp 
conditions,  and  TTS  includinp 
mandatory  perforator  traininp 
for  apprentices. 

“A  departure  from  the  ordin¬ 
ary  routine  is  the  union’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  job  shop  insur¬ 
ance  plan  be  substituted  for  the 
present  trust  fund  plan  for  hos¬ 
pital  medical-surgical  welfare." 
• 

Three  Cent  Increase 

Baltimob 

The  N ews- American  an 
nounced  a  price  increase  fron 
7  cents  to  10  cents  on  news¬ 
stand  newspapers,  effective  Sept 
7.  The  price  of  home-deliver« 
papers  and  the  Sunday  Ne«s- 
American  will  remain  the  same 
The  Baltimore  Sun  announcei 
Aug.  31  that  it  was  raising  i-s 
price  on  newsstand  papers  from 
7  cents  to  10  cents. 

• 

Publisher’s  Son  Weds 

Rumson,N.J. 

Marshall  Field  III,  son  of  thf 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  S»- 
Times  and  the  Chicago 
News,  was  married  to  Miss  Jo» 
Best  (Connelly  Sept.  5.  The  g»* 
is  scheduled  to  enter  the  anff 
at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey. 
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‘Black  Monster’  Used 
To  Monitor  Radio- tv 


Centralia,  Ill. 

The  Centralia  Evening  and 
Surulnii  Sentinel  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  complete  radio-tv-mi- 
crowavo  monitor  device  in  its 
newsronm.  It  also  has  two-way 
radio  for  reporters  and  company 
cars. 

Fin  Ironic  Watch  Dog 

Starting  with  a  desire  to  mon¬ 
itor  the  local  police  and  fire 
channels  for  better  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  serious  accidents 
and  fires,  the  Sentinel  decided 
to  build  a  complete  electronic 
watchdog  and  combine  it  with 
two-way  I’adio  for  all  company 
cars.  The  end  result  was  a  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  dream,  referred 
to  as  the  “Black  Monster.” 

The  top  panel  of  the  standard 
radio  rack  contains  a  receiver 
with  conversion  units  to  moni¬ 
tor  local,  .state  and  county  po¬ 
lice,  plus  the  local  and  district 
fire  stations.  The  sensitivity  is 
such  that  most  police  stations  in 
the  circulation  area  can  be 
heard,  if  desired.  Within  one- 
half  hour  after  the  monitor  was 
put  into  service,  a  fatal  accident 
occurred  and  a  reporter  was  able 
to  obtain  a  picture.  Later,  a  po¬ 
lice  chase  was  followed  in  the 
comfort  of  the  newsroom,  yet  a 
photographer  was  able  to  be  in 
on  the  arrest. 

All  receivers  are  fitted  with 
individual  speakers,  or  head¬ 
phones  can  be  used  to  cut  out 
background  noise  —  three  Tele¬ 
type  perforators  and  three  wire 
machines. 


AM  radio  receivers,  with  a  sev¬ 
en-minute  interv'al  timer  and  a 
two-channel  tape  recorder.  This 
records  all  newscasts  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  and  the  county  seat  radio 
stations.  However  the  dials  can 
be  locked  on  any  other  stations 
if  news  is  desired  from  another 
part  of  the  circulation  area.  The 
timer  can  be  programmed  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  five-minute  newscast 
during  an  entire  week,  but  is  set 
only  for  the  hours  and  half- 
hours  during  daylight,  with 
Sundays  omitted. 

Originally  intended  as  a 
source  of  news  tips,  the  tape  has 
turned  up  surprisingly  few — yet 
any  newscast  can  be  checked  at 
any  time  and  a  record  of  what 
news  the  stations  are  missing 
as  well  as  what  they  choose  to 
emphasize,  is  obtained.  It  is  also 
possible  to  check  how  long  it 
took  to  obtain  any  particular 
story  and  get  it  on  the  air. 

After  listening  to  the  local 
newscast  which  follows  the  city 
edition,  city  reporters  dubbed  it, 
“Uncle  Don  Reads  the  Sentinel”. 

Third  Panel 

The  third  panel  contains  a  tv 
monitor  for  late  sports  coverage 
before  editions,  and  for  any  local 
or  national  news  which  can  be 
more  easily  or  more  promptly 
covered  by  tv,  without  waiting 
for  justified  tape  from  the  wire 
service.  The  telly  unit  is  turned 
on  only  with  a  key  kept  by  the 
editor. 

Under  the  tv  screen  are  the 
controls  for  tape  play-back,  and 
for  the  100-watt  transmitter-re¬ 


ceiver  which  is  under  the  tape 
recorder. 

The  state  editor  drives  a  spe¬ 
cial  car  with  an  85  h.p.  motor 
for  high  milage,  but  an  alter¬ 
nator  and  a  heavy-duty  battery 
were  installed  for  the  60-watt 
mobile  unit.  The  tape  recorder 
is  also  used  to  tape  any  stories 
sent  in  by  radio. 

Antenna  Tower 

The  antenna  tower  was  lo¬ 
cated  immediately  above  the 
monitor  to  cut  losses  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  guy  wires  for  the 
towers  are  fitted  with  egg  in¬ 
sulators  and  act  as  antennas 
for  the  AM  receivers  —  all  oth¬ 
ers  are  whip  antennas,  and  the 
tv  bank  has  a  rotor. 

How  does  the  Sentinel  staff 
like  the  Monster?  It  works  to 
perfection  now,  they  say.  But 
at  first  the  transmitter  kept 
plungpng  the  newsroom  into 
darkness  as  it  blew  fuses,  so  a 
special  circuit  had  to  be  run 
from  the  composing  room. 

Publicity  has  been  good,  too, 
as  the  top  of  the  Sentinel  is  so 
covered  with  towers,  whips  and 
wires  that  it  resembles  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  building  in  London. 

The  reporters  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  hysterical  com¬ 
ments  of  a  policeman  whose 
charge  had  just  given  birth  to 
a  baby.  How  else  could  you  buy 
all  this  for  only  $2,000,  they 
ask? 

• 

Naming  Juveniles 
Causes  Stir  in  Texas 

Dallas 

Texas  authorities  are  widely 
divided  in  their  attitude  to  the 
question  of  whether  newspapers 
should  publish  names  of  juvenile 
offenders. 

Grand  juries  in  Austin,  San 
Antonio  and  other  cities  have 
recommended  that  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  identify  teen¬ 
age  law  violators.  Numerous 
probation  officers  and  juvenile 
court  judges  disagree. 

District  Attorney  Henry  Wade 
of  Dallas  says  newspapers  often 
should  print  the  names  of  juve¬ 
nile  offenders.  He  predicts  that 
juvenile  crime  would  drop  if 
newspapers  identified  violators 
and  their  parents.  George 
Looney,  chief  probation  officer 
for  the  Dallas  County  juvenile 
department,  disagreed  and  said 
printing  the  names  often  would 
make  a  bad  situation  worse. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  re¬ 
cently  used  the  names  of  two 
teenagers  who  fled  the  scene 
after  their  stationwagon  injured 
a  10-year-old  girl.  The  father  of 
the  16-year-old  driver  told  re¬ 
porters  he  thought  newspapers 
should  identify  the  boys  involved 
in  such  incidents. 


The  second  panel  contains  two 


The  ‘Black  Monster'  at  Work 
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Fight  on  For 
Ernie  Pyle 
Stamp  Issue 

Washington 

A  determined — and  perhaps 
hopeless — effort  is  being  made 
here  to  get  a  commemorative 
stamp  issued  next  year  honoring 
the  memory  of  columnist  Ernie 
Pyle. 

The  fight  is  being  pressed  by 
Rep.  Richard  L.  Roudebush  (R.- 
Ind.),  who  represents  the  Con¬ 
gressional  district  which  in¬ 
cludes  Pyle’s  birthplace,  Dana, 
Ind. 

Mr.  Roudebush  is  pushing 
hard  to  have  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  issue  the  stamp,  which 
probably  would  be  the  first  ever 
printed  honoring  a  U.S.  war 
correspondent,  printed  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Pyle’s  death 
— April  18,  1965.  However,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Department 
says: 

“We  normally  wait  at  least 
25  years  to  issue  commemorative 
stamps  after  a  person’s  death. 
But  the  Department’s  Stamp  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  is  taking  up 
the  Pyle  stamp  suggestion,  along 
with  a  lot  of  others,  when  it 
meets  soon. 

“I  realize  that  Mr.  Roudebush 
feels  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
mail  has  come  to  us  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  on  the  sug¬ 
gested  stamp  but  this  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  pattern.” 

Pyle  was  killed  by  a  Japanese 
sniper’s  bullet  on  the  tiny  island 
of  le  Shima  near  Okinawa.  His 
wife  died  later  the  same  year. 

People  prominent  in  the  news 
field  have  appeared  on  com¬ 
memorative  stamps  in  the  past. 
For  example,  both  William  Allen 
White  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  were 
included  in  the  1947-48  series  on 
famous  Americans. 

• 

Baton  Rouge  Advocate 
Issues  Colorful  Tab 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Advocate 
has  issued  an  88-page  colorful 
tabloid  Football  Preview  ’64. 

The  section,  distributed  with 
the  daily  of  Aug.  28,  contains 
process  color  on  nine  separate 
pages.  This  necessitated  the  use 
of  27  saddles  for  direct  printing 
on  the  paper’s  Goss  press. 

• 

Hearst  Gives  Grant 

Bowdoin  College  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  $5,000  gift  from  the 
Hearst  Foundation  toward  its 
$10,000,000  campus  improvement 
program. 
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LARGEST  ON  RECORD 


RCA  Inserts  Set 
For  264  Newspapers 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

RCA  Sales  Corporation  is  re¬ 
peating  last  Fall’s  highly  result¬ 
ful  “RCA  Victor  Week’’  promo¬ 
tion  with  the  largest  circulated 
pre-printed  supplement  in  the 
history  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  going  for  them. 

The  newsmaking  decision  was 
unveiled  Thursday  by  Jack  M. 
Williams,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  RCA  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  to  members  of 
the  press  aboard  a  110-foot  Sea 
Panther  cruising  around  New 
York  City  harbor. 

Over  40  million  copies  of  an 
eight-page,  full-color  supplement 
—  said  to  be  enough  paper  to 
encircle  the  moon  four  time  or 
to  fill  330  railroad  boxcars  — 
will  be  distributed  Sunday, 
Sept.  27  by  264  newspapers  to 
kick-off  the  one  week  promotion 
introducing  many  new  mid-year 
RCA  home  entertainment  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  is  53  more  newspa¬ 
pers  than  used  last  Fall  for  a 
similar  promotion.  Another  8- 
page  newspaper  insert  is 
planned  for  pre-Christmas  pub¬ 
lication. 

Supporting  the  newspaper 
supplement  effort  will  be  a  heavy 
schedule  of  television  commer¬ 
cials  on  Walt  Disney’s  “Wonder¬ 
ful  World  of  Color.’’  Also,  dis¬ 
play  kits,  plan  books  and  special 
co-op  newspaper  ad  mats  have 
been  prepared  for  the  promotion 
along  with  tv  and  radio  spot 
commercials. 

The  total  campaign  which  will 
push  advertising  expenditures 
up  17.6  percent  over  last  year’s 
fourth  quarter  will  “reach  more 
families  more  frequently  than 
any  such  campaign  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  our  industry,’’  Mr. 
Williams  said. 

Rise  in  Co-op 

Mr.  Williams  said  there  has 
been  a  26.5  percent  rise  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising  dollars 
used  in  broadcast  media  to  date 
and  based  on  this,  the  company 
expects  that  both  radio  and  tv^. 
will  be  used  extensively  by  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  on  the  local 
level  to  promote  “RCA  Victor 
Week.”  Last  Fall,  distributors 
and  dealers  placed  some  4%  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  local  advertising  in 
newspapers  which  combined 
with  the  insert  totaled  6%  mil¬ 
lion  lines  altogether. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  results 
of  last  year’s  campaig^n  were 
“overwhelming,”  and  a  repeat 
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of  the  1963  campaign  was  obvi¬ 
ous  as  soon  as  “we  added  up  the 
results.”  Mr.  Williams  said 
RCA’s  sales  increased  49%  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  week  period  cover¬ 
ing  that  promotion,  and  RCA’s 
share  of  the  television  market 
increased  26%  during  the  two 
weeks. 

“A  readership  survey  of  the 
‘RCA  Victor  Week’  was  ex¬ 
tremely  favorable,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said,  “and  it  demonstrated 
the  ability  of  newspapers  to 
.ser\’e  as  an  integral  part  of  an 
all  media  campaign  to  promote 
a  corporation,  its  distributors 
and  their  dealers  at  the  national 
as  well  as  local  levels.” 

Last  January  at  the  Chicago 
NAEA  meeting,  Mr.  Williams 
said  “if  it  were  not  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  and  ANPA, 
we  and  our  agency,  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  might  never  have 
had  the  interest  we  did  to  run 
a  newspaper  insert.” 

The  results  of  the  survey  made 
last  Fall  by  the  BoA,  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  and 
the  Publications  Corporation  to 
study  the  impact  of  the  RCA 
supplement  showed  that: 

•  80%  of  the  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  reported  seeing  the  insert, 
amounting  to  approximately  53 
million  people.  (RCA  antici¬ 
pates  that  about  80  million  will 
be  exposed  to  this  year’s  insert.) 

•  Nearly  50%  said  that  they 
had  looked  through  the  entire 
8-page  supplement. 

•  25%  or  13  million  people 
remembered  dealer  listings  on 
the  back  of  the  insert.  (Over 
11,000  dealers  were  listed  in  186 
markets,  which  required  218 
plate  changes  by  newspapers 
listing  dealers.) 

•  48%  of  those  who  saw  the 
insert  still  had  it  in  their  homes 
the  following  week. 

• 

Margarine  Ads  Set 
For  85  Newspapers 

*  A  major  promotion  of  Bor¬ 
den’s  New  Danish  Margarine  is 
scheduled  this  month  and  next 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
two  TV  networks. 

The  campaigfn  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  16  Northeastern 
states,  where  the  product  is 
presently  distributed.  85  news¬ 
papers  will  offer  consumers  an 
opportunity  to  redeem  a  7c 
coupon. 


News  Ads  for  Chevy 
‘Larger-than-Ever’ 

Newspaper  ads  in  color — 
“larger  than  ever” — will  an¬ 
nounce  the  record  lineup  of  new 
Chevrolet  models  in  five  series 
that  will  make  their  bow  at 
dealerships  Thursday,  Sept.  24. 

William  R.  Stacy,  advertising 
manager,  said  the  announcement 
unit  sch^uled  for  major  news¬ 
papers  is  made  up  of  five  pages, 
including  four-color,  two-color, 
and  black-and-white.  Scaled 
down  versions  are  set  for  other 
papers  in  a  total  of  more  than 
6,500  newspapers. 

“The  broadest  scope  new 
model  kickoff  in  company  his¬ 
tory,”  is  how  Mr.  Stacy  de¬ 
scribed  the  program. 

Truck  Campaign  First 

Chevrolet’s  1965  trucks  will 
be  introduced  in  a  separate 
newspaper,  magazine  and  direct 
mail  program  starting  prior  to 
the  car  campaign. 

For  the  cars,  the  major  maga¬ 
zine  schedule  has  been  increased 
to  six  and  a  half  consecutive 
pages.  Four  color  pages  will  go 
into  an  extensive  list  of  other 
weekly  and  monthly  news  and 
general  circulation  publications. 

TV  will  get  five  and  a  half 
minute  commercials  on  “Bonan¬ 
za”  Sept.  27  and  on  Chevrolet’s 
new  “Man  from  U.N.C.L.E.” 
Sept.  29,  a  spy  series  8:30  to 
9:30  P.M.  on  NBC.  Chevy  is 
also  a  participating  partner  on 
“Bewitched”  a  half-hour  situa¬ 
tion  comedy  9  to  9:30  P.M. 
Thursdays  on  ABC-TV. 

Radio  support  will  feature 
spot  announcements  over  more 
than  400  stations,  “Weekend 
News”  over  CBS,  and  “News  on 
the  Hour”  on  NBC. 

• 

New  Trademark  to  Be 
Introduced  in  Papers 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  adopting  a  new 
trademark  which  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public  via  800-line 
black-and-white  advertisements 
in  90  newspapers  across  the 
country  in  November.  It  will 
also  be  advertised  in  7/10  page 
color  ads  in  This  Week,  Parade 
and  10  independent  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements. 

The  new  trademark  designed 
by  Lippincott  &  Margulies  Inc. 
shows  the  words  “New  York 
Life”  stacked  and  welded  to¬ 
gether  to  suggest  visually  that 
the  name  is  one  word.  Letter 
forms  were  derived  from  the 
2nd  century  Trojan’s  Column  in 
Rome.  A  survey  showed  that  the 
public  called  the  company  “New 
York  Life,”  rather  than  “Nylic,” 
a  coined  word  featured  on  the 
most  recent  trademark. 


New  Look  For 
Sunday  Advertiser 

Boston 

Beginning  Sunday,  Septembw 
20,  the  main  news  section  of 
the  Boston  Sunday  AdvertUtr 
changes  format  from  eight- 
column  standard  size  to  five- 
column  “modern  compact”  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Publisher  H.  G.  “Hap”  Kem. 

The  change  will  provide  the 
Boston  market  with  a  seven-day 
1000-line  page  vehicle,  now 
pairing  the  Advertiser’s  new  di¬ 
mension  with  its  regular  week¬ 
day  companion,  the  daily  Record 
American. 

Robert  Seligman,  a  senior  ad¬ 
vertising  Account  Executive, 
has  been  named  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sunday 
paper,  which  is  edited  by  Saa 
Bomstein.  Mr.  Seligman  will 
work  with  Jim  King,  advertising 
manager;  Jim  Garrett,  adver¬ 
tising  director;  and  Frank  Dunn, 
national  advertising  director. 

The  new  format  will  continue 
full-page  news  features  and 
will  add  Bert  Bacharach’s  “Now 
See  Here”  column  and  many 
more  features  both  in  the  news 
section  and  coloroto  magazine 
Pictorial  Living,  locally  edited 
coloroto.  TVue,  the  pocket-8i« 
tv  program  guide  and  Puck  the 
comic  weekly  will  round  out  a 
big  Sunday  package. 

A  feature  of  the  first  issue  will 
be  a  special  eight-page  pullout 
section  in  Pictorial  Living 
coloroto  magazine  .  .  .  THAT 
SPECIAL  GRACE  .  .  .  a  sjw- 
cial  story  and  picture  tribute  to 
John  F.  Kennedy,  by  Boston- 
born,  Harvard-educated,  Ken¬ 
nedy  friend  and  neighbor,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bradlee. 

The  first  Sunday  compact  is¬ 
sue  will  include  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion  carrying  society  and 
women’s  features — headlined  by 
Woman’s  Editor  Ruth  Muggle- 
bee  and  Society  Editor  Rose 
Walsh — plus  a  new  format  movie 
and  drama  section  featuring 
critic  Elliot  Norton. 

“We  are  looking  to  the  future, 
not  to  the  past,”  said  Mr.  Kem, 
publisher  of  the  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  compact  daily 
Record  American  since  1938. 

“We  wanted  our  newspapers 
to  be  first  to  provide  the  local 
and  national  advertiser  a  seven- 
day  Boston  vehicle  in  modem 
compact  dimension  and  to  offer 
readers  an  exciting  display- 
window  type  Sunday  page.  This 
strategy  of  eye-traffic  also  gives 
our  sales  staff  a  consistent  low¬ 
est  cost  per  M  package  and 
helps  our  management  ret^ 
closer  control  of  productioo 
costs.” 
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Computer-produced  tape  containing  signals  for  setting  a  news  story 
is  fed  into  a  "reader"  on  an  automatic  typesetting  machine. 


Computer  T  ypesetting 
Spawns  New  Methods 


w  u  rs  a  j  .stantially  in  getting  later  news  Daily  Oklahoman  published  on 

Result:  On  Sunday  morning,  .  .  ^  i/ini  o 

the  Sunday  Oklahoman’s  320,1  ‘"to  our  papers.  election  night,  the  1401  inade  a 

000  subscribers  could  read  ex-  Another  straight-from-report-  last-minute  recap  of  all  re- 
actly  where  their  hometown  er-to-type  procedure  was  used  sul^ 

band  had  placed.  In  Enid,  where  to  report  election  returns  in  ® 

the  contest  was  held,  residents  the  May  5  primaries  in  Okla-  prMinct-by-prMinct  returns  in 
had  to  turn  to  the  big-city  news-  homa  and  a  subsequent  runoff  cards.  These  were  f^  dirwtly 
paper  for  results.  The  hometown  on  May  26.  This  time,  reporters  I"*®,  Jfrd 

paper  had  gone  to  bed  without  calling  in  results  talked  to  op-  .L 

erators  of  card  punch  machines,  read  unit.  In  minutes,  the  com- 

“We  couldn’t  have  made  it  Returns  were  punched  directly  Puter  produced  a  justified  tape 
without  the  direct  reporter-typ-  ‘"to  cards  and  fed  into  the  IBM  which  guided  Ime-casting  nia- 
ist-tape  link  and  our  computer  14111  computer  system  which  the  ®  .  tvne^fnr”nrin«n^ 

typesetting  system,”  said  Man-  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 

aging  Editor  Charles  L  Ben-  “ses  to  process  business-side  election  returns.  No  hard  copy 
**  i.rru  • J  "  data  ever  was  prepared  manually. 

e^sTeciaUy^™  liSs'anJ”™^^^^^^^  Shortly  before  deadline  for  ^he  f 

material:  and  may  help  sub-  each  of  four  a.m.  edition,  the  =5 


noma  City.  Then  his  call  was 
switched  to  a  typist  at  a  tape- 
punching  typewriter.  As  he  read 
off  the  long  list  of  results,  she 
simultaneously  produced  hard 
copy  and  punched  tape. 

The  tape  was  rushed  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  machine  and 
“read”  into  an  IBM  1620  com¬ 
puter  system  which  has  con¬ 
trolled  typesetting  for  every  line 
of  news  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  for  the  a.m.  and  p.m. 
newspapers  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1964. 


Minutes 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  com- 
puter,  which  justifies  and  hy-  ^  ^ 

phenates  at  speeds  up  to  12,000 
lines  an  hour,  was  punching 
out  a  fully-justified  “table  of 
results  tape.”  This  tape  was  i 

torn  from  a  perforator  operated 
by  the  computer  and  carried  to 
tape-reading  Linotype  Comets 
which  produced  hot  metal  at  a 

st^dy,  12-lines-a-minute  clip.  Research  Director 

Within  20  minutes  after  the  re-  L.  Bennett  of  Oltl 

porter  had  completed  his  call,  e 
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I.  Copy  starts  on  journey  trom  editor's  desk  to  computer-controlled 
composition  in  type. 


3.  First  stop  tor  tape  is  this  IBM  1906  buffering  unit  which  stores 
input  until  the  computer  is  ready  for  a  batch  of  it.  TTS  Superintendent 
Ervin  Watson  make  notes  on  production  flow. 


2.  Conveyor  brings  copy  to  this  section  where  semi-skilled  typists  at 
TTS  "gutless  wonders"  punch  rough,  unjustified  tape. 

setting  sy.stem  makes  possible 
substantial  savings  in  time  and 
money  involved  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  news  copy.  It  also  pro- 


4.  Desk-sized  IBM  1620  computer,  where  justification  and  hyphenation 
are  accomplished  electronically,  stores  up  to  12,000  characters  of 
information. 


Computer 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


that  the  computer  may  prove  the 
profit-building,  problem-solving 
catalyst  “newspapers  have  been 
waiting  for”  and  “which  will 
change  newspapers  as  they  have 
never  been  changed.”  In  the 
overall  concept,  he  declares,  the 
1620  typesetting  application  is 
“but  a  minor  application.” 

It  has  been  more  than  a  year 
since  The  Oklahoma  City  Times 
made  newspaper  history  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  first  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  which  all  news  and  clas¬ 
sified  copy  was  justified  and  hy¬ 
phenated  by  computer.  That  edi¬ 
tion  now  is  permanently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  British  museum. 


duces  a  better-looking,  easier- 
to-read  newspaper.” 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
immediately  ordered  a  larger 
version  of  the  1620  with  a  1906 
buffering  and  “allotting”  unit 
and  a  peripheral  1311  disk  file. 
Installed  early  in  1964,  this 
gave  the  newspaper  its  capa¬ 
bility  to  justify  and  hyphen¬ 
ate  12,000  lines  an  hour  by 
computer,  as  opposed  to  the  4,- 
500  lines  which  could  be  handled 
hourly  by  the  initial  “basic” 
1620  model  used  in  the  first 
trial  run. 

Cost  Savings  Seen 

Almost  from  the  day  the  new 


Oklahoma  Publishing  expects 
the  computer  system  to  be 
“earning  a  profit”  within  two 
years  on  the  basis  of  daily  oper¬ 
ation.  This  is  without  amortiz¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  some  10 
man-years  in  research  to  de¬ 
velop  the  system. 

Fewer  linecasting  machines 
are  required  to  set  an  increased 
volume  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  matter  for  the 
papers,  varying  in  size  from  12 
pages  on  Saturday  afternoon  to 
70-80  during  the  week  and  100 
to  150  pages  on  Sundays.  The 
computer  currently  feeds  tape 
to  eight  machines,  seven  of 
which  are  Comets  running  at  a 


The  papers  are  tighter.  The 
number  of  characters  per  line 
has  been  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent  by  computer- 
controlled  composition,  with  im¬ 
proved  readability  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

Time  required  to  manually 
punch  tapes  from  editorial  and 
classified  copy  has  been  cut  in 
half.  Payout  will  be  speeded  and 
savings  or  “computer  profits’’ 
accelerated  as  unused  capacities 
and  powers  of  the  computer  are 
put  to  work  in  such  areas  as 
editing,  make-up,  production 
scheduling  and  control. 

Copy  Flow  Described 


E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  of  system  went  “on  the  air,”  it  has  “forced”  faster-than-rated  speed  Here  is  the  copy  flow  und« 


the  Times  and  Daily  Oklahoman,  operated  smoothly  with  the  fol-  of  12  lines  a  minute,  and  one  of  the  present  setup :  Hard  copy 


concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  lowing  results: 


which  is  a  Linotype  Elektron  from  the  keyboards  of  reporters, 


test  that,  “The  computer  type-  Cost  savings  are  such  that  averaging  15  lines  a  minute.  {Continued  on  page  52) 
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Buick  in  Bold  Print 
To  Introduce  ’65  Cars 


Sp*  ctaColor 
Boost  Rath’s 
Market  Share 

The  liath  Packing:  Company  of 
Waterl  '  Iowa  upset  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meat  market  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  area  with  a  series  of 
three,  lull-page  SpectaColor  ads 
in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
recently. 


Rath  Ad 

A  study  made  by  the  Carl 
Nelson  research  organization 
gives  dramatic  evidence  of  this. 

His  field  workers  found  90% 
of  the  Post-reading  women  in 
the  survey  remembered  having 
seen  the  Rath  ads.  Mr.  Nelson 
said  the  score  is  the  highest  in 
“my  33  years  of  reader  re¬ 
search.” 

Just  as  impressive  was  the 
sales  effectiveness  of  the  Specta¬ 
Color  ads.  During  the  week  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  each  of  the  Rath  pages, 
42%  of  the  women  who  saw  the 
ad  said  they  bought  some  brand 
of  luncheon  meat.  Of  those,  50% 
purchased  the  Rath  brand. 

Rath  advertising  is  handled 
by  the  Earl  Ludgin  Agency  in 
Chicago. 

• 

A  First  In  Indiana 
For  SpectaColor 

SpectaColor  made  its  debut 
in  the  Indianapolis  News  on 
September  1. 

The  News  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  Indiana  to  use  the 
electronic  cut-off  device  which 
makes  certain  the  pre-printed, 
rotogravure  rolls  are  cut-oflF  ac¬ 
curately  to  conform  with  color 
illustration  and  printed  matter. 
The  device  was  installed  by 
Hurletron  Inc.,  Danville,  Il¬ 
linois. 

The  News’  rotogravure  plant 
is  presently  being  equipped  to 
produce  pre-printed  rolls. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Buick  is  using  bold  print  to 
introduce  its  1965  cars  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  starts  Wednesday, 
Sept.  23,  the  day  before  the 
1965  line  goes  on  public  display 
in  showrooms  throughout  the 
country. 

Big  bold  photographic  illus¬ 
trations,  unusual  photography 
employing  unusual  angles,  “each 
picture  a  big-impact  single 
image  that  gives  you  the  strong 
impression  it's  coming  right  off 
the  page  at  you,”  is  how  Roland 
S.  Withers,  general  .sales  man¬ 
ager,  described  the  campaign. 

The  newspaper  schedule, 
placed  by  McCann  -  Erickson, 
starts  in  pm’s,  then  goes  into  the 
morning  papers  Sept.  24.  The 
list  numbers  967  dailies  and  2,- 
505  weeklies,  which  together 
cover  all  the  territory  franchised 
to  roundly  3,300  Buick  dealers. 

First  announcement  ads  in 
the  newspapers  run  from  full 
pages  down  to  1,000  lines.  There 
will  be  five  follow-up  ads  from 
1,400  lines  to  300  lines. 

Radio  spots  are  being  placed 
over  195  stations  in  97  large 
market  areas.  ABC  network 
(310  stations)  and  Mutual  (over 
430  stations)  each  carry  15 
spots  per  week  for  six  weeks. 

Outdoor  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  starts  Sept.  20.  Maga¬ 
zines  getting  four-color  spreads 
include  Life,  Look,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Time,  Newsweek, 
U.  S.  News,  New  Yorker,  Sports 
Illustrated,  Forbes,  and  Satur¬ 
day  Review.  Monthly  magazines 
include  Fortune,  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest,  Esquire,  National  Geo- 


Sears  Ads  Set  For 

Chicago 

To  celebrate  its  78th  birthday, 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  will  invest 
$3,000,000  in  advertising  in  900 
newspapers  within  the  next  10 
days,  according  to  George  H. 
Struthers,  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Struthers  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  advertising 
investment  this  year  would 
mount  to  more  than  $70,000,000, 
as  against  $65,166,000  a  new 
record  established  in  1963.  The 
1963  budget  topped  1962  by 
for  September  12,  1064 


graphic.  Sunset,  Town  &  Coun¬ 
try,  True,  Holiday,  Ebony  and 
McCall’s. 

Mr.  Withers  said  emphasis  in 
the  ads  is  on  styling.  He  said 
that  “for  Buick’s  dramatic  new 
styling  print  is  our  best  medium 
for  the  announcement.” 

The  Buick  annual  press  pre¬ 
view  was  held  Sept.  10  at  St. 
Clair  Inn,  St.  Clair,  Mich.  A 
group  of  300  saw  the  cars  and 
heard  details  from  Mr.  Withers, 
Edward  D.  Rollert,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Lowell  A.  Kintigh,  chief 
engineer  and  other  executives. 

• 

New  Coke  Promotion 

Local  media  advertising  has 
been  designed  for  Coca-Cola 
bottlers  latest  cap-collecting 
promotion.  This  time  Coke  has 
teamed  up  with  pro  football  in  a 
program  called  “Go  With  The 
Pros.”  Under  the  caps  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  players  on  the  local 
team  plus  league  all-stars  and 
team  emblems.  Advertising  has 
been  custom-tailored  to  each 
team  area. 

• 

Wallpaper  Ad  Mats 
Sent  to  6500  Dealers 

To  bolster  the  Wallpaper 
Council's  October  promotion  in 
magazines,  6500  wallpaper 
dealer  outlets  and  wholesalers 
are  being  sent  advertising  kits 
containing  sample  advertising 
mats  and  other  material  suitable 
for  local  media  tie-in.  Daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  will  receive 
regular  story  material. 


900  Newspapers 

more  than  $7,000,000. 

Last  year  the  company’s  re¬ 
tail  stores  purchased  303.1  mil¬ 
lion  lines  in  931  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  according  to  Mar¬ 
vin  C.  Lund,  national  retail  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  The  amount  spent  for 
newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sented  71.4%  of  Sears’  total 
retail  media  expense  of  $91,- 
290,000,  he  said.  Advertising  in 
circulars,  magazines,  radio  and 
tv  accounted  for  the  remainder. 


Libel  Suit 
Dismissed 
By  Judge 

Jacksonville 

Circuit  Judge  W.  A.  Stanly 
handed  down  an  opinion-judg¬ 
ment  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 
State  of  Florida  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  Florida  Publishing 
Company  and  its  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  the  Jacksonville 
Journal  in  a  libel  suit. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  John 
A.  Amos,  owner  of  the  A  &  A 
Super  Markets  because  of  the 
publication  of  news  stories  and 
an  editorial  in  September,  1963, 
about  a  news  release  by  the 
Florida  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  charging  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  corporation  with  having 
furnished  school  cafeterias  with 
adulterated  ground  beef. 

The  judge  quoted  a  judgment 
in  a  former  Florida  case:  “In 
the  absence  of  malice,  a  publica¬ 
tion  may  be  qualifi^ly  privil¬ 
eged,  even  though  it  is  not  true, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  contains  a  charge  of 
crime.” 

Judge  Stanly’s  opinion-judg¬ 
ment  stated: 

“Subject  articles  dealt  with  a 
matter  of  great  public  interest. 
The  record  in  this  case  shows 
that  all  affected  editors  or  re¬ 
porters  testified  they  had  no 
malice,  ill  will,  spite  or  bad  feel¬ 
ing  toward  plaintiff.  Neither 
they,  nor  plaintiff,  knew  each 
other,  and  plaintiff  conceded 
there  was  no  personal  ill  will, 
spite,  bad  relations  or  friction 
prevailing  between  him  and 
defendant. 

“The  news  stories  and  edito¬ 
rial  were  handled  as  routine 
matters  of  public  interest  on  a 
strictly  impersonal  and  lawful 
basis.  Under  such  prevailing 
circumstances,  the  plaintiff  must 
show  express  malice  on  the  part 
of  defendant.  In  recognition  of 
such  requirement,  the  second 
count  of  his  amended  complaint 
undertook  to  allege  such  express 
malice.  However,  disclosure  of 
the  facts  as  refiected  by  the 
record  in  this  case  does  not  sup¬ 
port  that  essential  allegration. 

“On  the  contrary,  a  careful 
review  of  the  situation  convinces 
this  Court  that  the  articles  were 
a  fair  and  accurate  summariza¬ 
tion  of  statements  made  by  offi¬ 
cials  on  matters  of  great  public 
interest  published  in  good  faith 
and  without  any  malice  toward 
plaintiff.” 

The  plaintiff  was  taxed  with 
paying  the  defendant  publishing 
company’s  costs  in  the  case. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


‘Attractive  Rates’ 
Spur  Linage  Boom 

By  Stan  Fineness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  und  Bulletin 


A  72-page  newspaper  with  60 
pages  of  Classified  advertising? 

Coming  across  this  prompted 
an  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  several  newspapers  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
where  Classified  is  booming. 

What’s  behind  it?  Here  are 
the  questions  posed  in  a  query 
to  advertising  executives  Down 
Under: 

“What  are  the  reasons  for 
the  tremendous  growth  of  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  at  many  of 
the  larger  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  newspapers?” 

“Was  this  caused  by  news¬ 
print  prices  and  shipping  costs 
...  is  this  the  way  ‘You’ve  al¬ 
ways  done  it?’  Has  display  ad¬ 
vertising  not  been  prevalent?” 

The  answ'ers  present  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture,  quite  different 
from  Classified’s  grrowth  pattern 
in  the  United  States. 

D.  C.  Jolly,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sydney  Daily  Tel¬ 
egraph,  said,  “Perhaps  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  strength  of  Clas¬ 
sified  in  Australia  is  its  growth 
from  early  years  without  very 
much  competition  within  the 
various  distribution  areas. 

“There  is  only  one  leading 
Classified  paper  in  each  State 
of  Australia.  The  paper  serves 
the  capital  city  especially,  the 
whole  State  comprising  some 
millions  of  people. 

“Generally  the  circulation  of 
these  Classified  newspapers  are 
relatively  small,  which  points 
out  their  value  in  the  Classified 
ad  sende,  rather  than  their 
values  as  popular  papers  for 
news,  comment  and  features.” 

Employment  Situation 

From  Keith  R.  Barrow,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Mirror 
Newspapers,  Sydney,  came  these 
comments: 

“There  has  been  tremendous 
grrowth  in  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  every  capital  city  because 
of  the  employment  situation. 

“Newsprint  prices  and  ship¬ 
ping  costs  have  no  bearing  on 
this  increase.  There  has  always 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Classified  in  the  major  morning 
dailies. 

“There  has  been  no  trend 
from  display  to  Classified.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  could  be  the 
other  way  around — the  one-time 
Classified  users  have  become 
prominent  display  advertisers.” 


Mr.  Barrow  referred  to  a  re¬ 
cent  week:  the  Sydney  papers 
ran  60,000  inches  of  display,  na¬ 
tional,  retail  and  amusements — 
up  nearly  5,500  inches  over  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 

Another  query  was  answered 
by  Ron  Olney,  general  adver¬ 
tisement  manager  of  West  Au»- 
tralian  Newspapers  in  Perth. 
He  noted  that  morning  dailies 
predominate,  with  the  Sydney 
Herald  and  the  Melbourne  Age 
“a  long  way  in  front.”  Mr.  01- 
ney’s  reply  brought  out  these 
comments : 

Steady  Increase 

Classified  volume  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  with  these  pro¬ 
portions  remaining  constant: 
Classified  is  46%  of  total  adver¬ 
tising;  local  display  30%;  na¬ 
tional  display  24%. 

His  West  Australian  Daily 
News  ran  more  than  a  quarter 
million  Classified  ads  in  1962. 
A  recently  installed  recording 
machine  called  “Teleslave”  now 
provides  24-hour  service. 

J.  B.  Bernie,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Adelaide  Sunday 
Mail  made  a  staff  assignment 
of  the  questions  asked  and  sent 
along  copies  of  notes  by  two 
senior  sales  representatives. 
Here  are  some  of  their  com¬ 
ments  : 

The  main  categories  aiding 
Classified’s  growth  have  been 
Situations  Vacant,  Houses  and 
Land  and  Used  Cars. 

The  ratio  of  automobile  own¬ 
ership  is  one  car  to  every  3% 
people,  with  65%  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  involving  used  cars. 

With  90%  of  the  population 
“crammed”  into  the  principal 
cities.  Classified  presents  a  tre¬ 
mendous  marketplace. 

With  more  land  agents  than 
ev'er  before,  people  have  taken 
to  listing  their  homes  with  as 
many  agents  as  possible.  This 
sometimes  results  in  the  same 
house  being  advertised  six  or 
seven  times  or  more  in  the  same 
paper  on  the  same  day. 

From  Auckland,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  the  story  is  almost  iden¬ 
tical,  but  R.  T.  Brown,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  New  Zealand 
Newspapers,  added,  “Although 
Classifi^  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  the  prerogative  of  the 
morning  papers  throughout  the 
world,  in  New  Zealand  in  the 
four  main  cities  (two-paper 


towns) ,  the  evening  papers  chal¬ 
lenge  their  morning  contem¬ 
poraries.” 

The  Auckland  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  with  205,000  circulation,  is 
averaging  15,000  inches  of  Clas¬ 
sified  a  week,  while  Mr.  Brown’s 
paper,  the  Evening  Star,  is  run¬ 
ning  12,000  inches  a  week — with 
135,000  circulation. 

Mr.  Brown  cited  “massive” 
in-paper  promotion,  modern  and 
well-equipped  telephone  sales¬ 
rooms,  the  fast  growth  in  tele¬ 


phone  users  as  factors  n  claj- 
sified’s  upward  surge.  ‘‘And," 
he  added,  “an  attract  l  e  rata 
card,  which  so  far  h  s  kept 
the  cost  of  classified  wi  bin  the 
average  customer’s  me  . ns.’’ 

Other  factors  brough'  out  in 
this  informal  survej  were 
charging  of  ads  to  telephone 
users,  the  trend  towari  indus¬ 
trialization  with  less  e  nphasis 
on  farming  and  an  up.=  irge  in 
commercial  building  which  cur¬ 
rently  is  in  progress. 


Washington  Star’s 
16-Page  Section 
Opens  New  Road 


(ZIIk  BadljinQlon  f^iar 


K*y  to  Compi*(«d  Capital  Ballway 


The  Washington  Star  her¬ 
alded  the  opening  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital’s  65-mile  circum¬ 
ferential  highway  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  16-page  section  last  month 
featuring  a  full-color  map  on 
the  front  cover. 

The  Beltway  map,  prepared 
by  the  Star’s  city  and  state  news 
staff,  under  the  direction  of  city 
editor,  Sidney  Epstein,  featured 
a  key  (see  cut)  showing  motor¬ 
ists  the  exit  numbers  and  other 
supplementary  information 
about  all  the  exits  and  destina¬ 
tions  they  lead  to.  In  many  cases, 
this  information  was  not  avail¬ 
able  and  a  Star  reporter  had  to 
actually  drive  through  the  inter¬ 
changes  to  get  the  correct  direc¬ 
tions.  Robert  Hoke,  Star  staff 
artist,  drew  the  strip  map  and 
Lee  Flor,  transportation  and 
planning  writer  for  the  Star 
handled  the  lead  stories  in  the 
section. 


Editorial  Features 

The  section  featured  articles 
on  how  the  circumferential  af¬ 
fects  new  home  development  .  .  . 
what  the  interchanges  mean  in 
new  commercial  and  industrial 


development  .  .  .  the  new  areas 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  now 
accessible  by  car  and  truck  .  . . 
what  the  highway  means  in 
terms  of  quicker  travel  und  re¬ 
duced  traffic  .  .  .  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  the  Belt- 
way  and  how  it  was  planned, 
engineered  and  actually  built. 

The  response  to  the  section 
particularly  to  the  map,  was  so 
successful  that  180,000  reprints 
were  made  for  free  distribution 
to  readers  and  advertisers.  Be¬ 
fore  the  reprint,  the  Star  dis¬ 
tributed  more  than  750  copies 
of  the  map  at  the  request  of  the 
area  police  and  fire  departments 
for  their  official  use. 

• 

W  illimantic  Daily 
14-Page  Section 
Welcomes  Frosh 

Willimantic,  Conn. 

The  2100  in-coming  freshmen 
to  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  were  greeted  with  a  special 
14-page  section  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  the  Willimais- 
tic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle  on 
September  4. 

The  Standard-size  section  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  regular  edition  of 
the  paper  contained  news  stories 
about  the  University  and  other 
editorial  features  to  acquaint 
the  new  student  with  the  area. 
Nearly  20,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  was  purchased  by  local  mer¬ 
chants  in  Willimantic. 

Borrowed  Idea 

John  A.  Czerwinski,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Dailj 
Chronicle,  said  the  idea  origi¬ 
nated  from  a  section  he  saw  in 
the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner. 
The  only  major  problem  en¬ 
countered,  he  said,  was  getting 
the  home  addresses  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  “The  school  doesn’t  ordi¬ 
narily  give  out  the  addresses, 
but  when  we  explained  what  we 
had  in  mind,  they  supplied  us 
address  labels  which  we  put  » 
the  paper,”  Mr.  Czerwinski  said. 
The  school  also  helped  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  prepare  the 
news  copy,  he  said. 
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Newspapers  Backbone 
Of  PR  Ad  Campaign 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Newspapers  have  won  the 
heart  of  at  least  one  public  util¬ 
ity  in  Colorado  as  the  medium 
for  explaining:  the  company  and 
creating  goodwill  for  it. 

That’s  the  message  Tom  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  of  Colorado  Interstate 
Gas  Company,  headquartered 
here,  is  spreading  after  three 
years  of  using  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  to  tell  the  company’s 
story. 

Ask  Mr.  McLaughlin  why  and 
he’s  ready  with  the  evidence. 

“We  began  using  newspapers 
in  Colorado  three  years  ago  to 


tell  the  people  of  the  region 
that  Colorado  Interstate  was 
out  working  to  attract  industry 
for  the  area,’’  Mr.  McLaughlin 
explains. 

“We  had  our  agency  in  New 
York  (Bozell  &  Jacobs)  prepare 
some  area  development  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  advantages  of 
Colorado  for  use  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  But  we  felt  that 
the  people  of  Colorado  would 
be  interested  in  reading  the  ads 
as  well  and  so  we  decided  to 
reprint  the  ads  in  36  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  message  to  the 
residents  of  the  area. 

“Response  has  been  tremen¬ 
dous.  We’ve  had  letters  prais¬ 


ing  the  company’s  activities  and 
we’ve  been  able  to  feature  com¬ 
munities,  as  well  as  industries 
now  existing  in  the  area.’’ 

To  assure  that  the  ads  would 
gain  readers  among  the  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  reprints  of  the 
ads  are  sent  monthly  to  some 
3,200  persons,  including  mayors, 
county  commissioners  and  lead¬ 
ing  businessmen. 

All  the  ads  are  prepared  in 
consultation  on  copy  with  the 
company’s  Denver  agency — Wil¬ 
liam  Kostka  and  Associates,  Inc. 
This  is  done  to  keep  local  flavor 
and  authenticity,  McLaughlin 
explains. 

This  year  three  of  the  series 
of  12  ads  will  feature  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  company,  in¬ 
cluding  information  on  facili¬ 
ties,  supply  and  investment. 

“We  are  primarily  a  natural 
gas  transmission  company  and 
we  really  have  only  11  cus- 


Tacoma  isn’t  the  only  duck  on  the  water 


Out  here  in  Washington  State  there  are  many  "ducks  on 
the  water”. . .  many  prosperous  market  areas. 

The  Tacoma  market  is  not  the  only  duck  on  the  water.  It 
is  not  even  the  biggest. 

It  is  the  second  biggest!  Too  important  to  ignore! 

When  you  buy  newspaper  space  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
remember  this: 

Although  the  Seattle  market  and  the  Tacoma  market  are 
located  side-by-side,  Seattle  newspapers  do  not  cover  Ta¬ 
coma,  the  state’s  second  market.  The  Seattle  dailies’  com¬ 
bined  coverage  in  the  Tacoma  area  is  a  skinny  13%  while  the 
penetration  of  The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  in  the  same  market 
is  a  big  fat  82%. 

So  always  use  a  Seattle  newspaper  and  The  Tacoma  News 
Tribune.  Even  one  of  the  Seattle  dailies  recommends  this 
combination  as  a  “must  buy”  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Think  twice  about  Tacoma. 


TED  LARSON 
President  of 
JONES-PRAH  CO. 
Seattle  brokerage  firm 
says:  "We  consider 
Tacoma  such  an  im¬ 
portant  ‘duck  on  the 
water’  that  we  spend 
considerable  sales  ef¬ 
fort  in  this  area.  And 
we  always  depend  on 
the  advertising  pages 
of  The  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  to  sell  our 
products  In  the  state's 
second  market." 


TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

COVERING  WASHINGTON  STATE’S  2NO  MARKET  /  CIRCULATION  88,000 

Represented  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 


tomers  in  the  Rocky  M.  iintain 
area — they  are  the  disf .  .Imtion 
companies — but  we  f<  !  that 
since  we  are  the  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  natural  gas  in  li  e  east¬ 
ern  area  of  Colorado  and  .south¬ 
ern  Wyoming,  residents  f  those 
areas  ought  to  know  u ;  as  a 
good  neighbor,”  McL.iughlin 
said. 

Sumt-  Uudio  uiitl 

The  ad  schedule  includes 
1,000-line  ads  monthly  in  the 
dailies  in  the  area  sei  ved  bj 
the  company,  and  80(i-!ine  ads 
in  the  weeklies  on  the  schedule. 

“Radio  and  television  also 
have  been  u.sed  in  our  overall 
effort  of  explaining  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  we  still  look  upon 
newspapers  as  the  hacklione  of 
our  effort  to  talk  to  the  public 
through  advertising.” 

And  newspaper  publishers  in 
Colorado  are  quick  to  cn'dit  the 
utility  with  pioneering  a  whole 
new  concept  in  the  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“We’ve  always  had  .some  ads 
which  were  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  nature,  as  do  all  week¬ 
lies,”  explained  Dale  Cooley, 
publisher  of  The  Limon  Leader, 
and  a  former  president  of  the 
Colorado  Press  Association. 
“But  Colorado  Interstate  has 
been  using  newspaper  ads  in  a 
comprehensive  regular  program 
now  for  36  months  and  in  none 
of  their  ads  are  they  directly 
selling  natural  gas.  They  are 
selling  the  company.” 

In  Fort  Morgan,  Colorado, 
where  Colorado  Interstate  has 
some  wells,  Bob  Spencer  of  The 
Daily  Times  looks  on  the  pro- 
grram  as  an  enlightened  ap¬ 
proach  to  explaining  a  complex 
company. 

“The  ads  are  easy  to  read 
and,  of  course,  are  attractively 
done,  which  brings  about  higdi 
readership,”  Spencer  said.  “I 
think  the  way  the  spotlight  is 
focused  on  various  parts  of  the 
state  through  the  ads  has  been 
some  of  the  best  public  rela¬ 
tions  we’ve  seen.” 

But  it  isn’t  only  the  opinion 
of  publishers,  who  McLaughlin 
is  first  to  admit  might  be  prej¬ 
udiced.  Public  opinion  surveys 
show  knowledge  of  the  company 
and  its  favorable  standing  in 
the  community  are  on  the  rise. 

The  ads  are  a  major  part  of 
an  effort  which  in  1963  won  the 
American  Gas  Association  pub¬ 
lic  relations  award  for  com¬ 
munity-relations. 

The  venture  into  newspaper 
ads  three  years  ago  was  the 
first  for  the  company,  except 
for  special  editions.  But  today, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  news¬ 
paper  ads  will  continue  to  pl»y 
a  major  role  in  the  public  re 
lations  efforts  of  Colorado  In¬ 
terstate  Gas  Company. 
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Copley  News  Service— with  news  bureaus 
located  in  14  strategic  areas,  staffed  by 
correspondents  well  versed  in  the  politi¬ 
cal,  economic  and  social  mores  of  their 
assigned  areas  — provides  your  readers 
with  all  the  news  of  the  world.  Subscribe 
now. 


Bureaus  located  in:  Washington.  D.C./ 
Springfield/Sacramento/Los  Angeles/Miami/ 
Mexico  City/Caracas/Rio  de  Janeiro 
Buenos  Aires/Paris/Beirut/Hong  Kong/Tokyo 

Headquarters: 

940  Third  Ave.,  San  Diego,  California 


% 


Paper-Thin  Records  Miy 
Bring  Ads  That  Speah 


Kingsport,  Tenn.  The  thin  film  record:  can  be 
“Take  a  page  from  your  fa-  rolled  up  or  folded  witl  im- 
vorite  news  magazine,  place  the  pairing  the  quality  of  S'  and  re¬ 
page  on  your  record  player,  and  production.  They  are  unbreak- 
hear  the  President  of  the  United  able  and  will  stand  ordinary 
States  take  his  oath  of  of-  handling  in  the  mails, 
fice.  .  .  .”  The  inventors  expect  that  the 

That  is  among  possibilities  de-  new  development  “is  most  likely 
scribed  for  a  new  manufacturing  to  find  commercial  applications 
technique  patented  by  two  sci-  in  the  fields  of  advertising  pro- 
entists  in  the  Tennessee  East-  motion.”  Among  suggestions  is 
man  Co.  Research  Laboratories  that  a  polyester  film  record 
here.  The  patent.  No.  3,140,095,  might  be  bonded  to  the  outside 
has  been  issued  to  Dr.  William  of  a  regular  record  i)ackage 
D.  Kennedy,  chief  of  the  physics  “so  that  the  prospective  buyer 
section  of  the  Laboratories,  and  could  play  the  package  to  learn 
James  W.  Henry,  electrical  engi-  what  the  high-priced  recording 
neer.  It  is  assigned  to  Eastman  contains,  thereby  avoiding  shop 
Kodak  Co.  wear  in  the  store.”  Also  the  pos- 

The  patent  covers  the  press-  sibility  of  “talking  books  and 
ing  of  micro  groove,  long-play-  magazines,  recorded  instruc- 
ing  phonograph  records  in  tions  enclo.sed  with  merchandise, 
Kodar  polyester  film,  a  plastic  sample  recordings  of  new  al- 
material  which  also  is  used  for  bums  “distributed  in  printed  ad- 
packaging.  With  this  film,  it  is  vertising  media,  and  even  comic 
possible  to  make  records  with  books  with  sound  effects.” 
a  thickness  of  one-fourth  that  “With  the  thin  plastic  film 
of  a  human  hair.  The  inventors  feeding  from  rolls,  it  is  even 
report  the  records  are  transpar-  possible  that  some  day  phono- 
ent,  have  high-fidelity  sound  re-  graph  recordings  might  be  pro¬ 
production  and  show  little  evi-  duced  by  a  process  similar  to 
dence  of  wear  after  2,000  or  that  in  which  printing  is  done 
more  playings.  on  rotary  presses.” 


lilUliliJ 


PENNEY  FOR  HIS  THOUGHTS— Fred  Adams,  president  of  G.  M. 
Basford  Company,  points  to  the  location  of  offices  for  the  advertising 
agency  on  the  26th  and  27th  floors  of  new  J.  C.  Penney  Building  in 
the  Radio  City  area  in  New  York.  The  agency  will  move  early  in  1965 
to  1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


gana;  a  spray  to  kill  pine  tree 
pests  developed  in  Yugoslavia; 
and  an  X-ray  shielding  liquid 
made  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Peters  advised  that  the 
column  is  already  being  filed 
weekly  to  publications  in  Japan, 
South  Africa,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Peter  Hilton,  president  of  the 
agency  is  the  author  of  “New 
Product  Introduction  for  Small 
Business  Owners”  which  was 
prepared  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  1955  and 
“Handbook  of  New  Produet 
published  hy 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Trenton  Timet 
Brittel  Doilir  Courier 
Now  Bruntwiok  Homo  Newt 
Potoroon  Evenino  Newt 
Somortot  Proot.  Inc. 


Camden  Courier  Pott 
Philadolohio  Daily  Nowt 
Pattaic  Herald  Newt 
W.  B.  Saundtrt 
The  Journal  of  Commoreo 
The  Blnghamtoa  Prott 


National  Representatives: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  0‘Maca  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882 


Development,’ 

Prentice  Hall. 
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It’s  time  to  jettison  some  misinformation  about  New  York  media.  The  next  time 
somebody  says  The  News  is  a  mass  medium,  steer  him  right.  Teil  him  that 
The  News  is  not  only  Number  One  with  the  great  middle  millions  — it's  Number 
One  with  the  upper  strata,  too  I 

The  News  has  more  readers  with  family  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000  — and  more  over  $10,000  — than  any  New  York  newspaper.  You  get 
both  big  buying  powers— buyers  of  yachts  and  yawls,  fur  coats  and  furniture, 
Scotch  and  soda  pop.  More  buyers  for  fewer  advertising  dollars  than  anything 
eise  in  print  or  on  the  air. 

If  this  sounds  iike  a  challenge,  you're  right.  Ask  us  to  prove  it.  Get  the  mass. 
Get  the  class.  Get  the  must  buy  in  New  York -the  New  York  News. 


w/ien  you  advertise  in  the 

NEW  YORK  NEWS 
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There  he  grows 


and  US9  too! 


Each  year  this  youni^ster  stands  a  little  taller.  He’s  always 
on  the  s'row  .  .  .  and  so  is  The  Miami  Herald. 

Fake  adverrisinu  for  example.  For  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  national  is  up  almost  one-qiiarter  million  lines  .  .  .  retail 
is  lip  two-thirds  of  a  million  lines  .  .  .  classified  is  up  more  than 
one  million  lines  .  .  .  for  a  total  gain  of  OVFR  TWO  MILLION 
LI  NFS  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Miami  Herald  is  again  first  in  the  U.  S.  in  total  ROF 
color  advertising,  up  almost  two-thirds  of  a  million  lines  over 
last  year’s  record  pace. 

What  better  proof  can  we  give  yon  that  advertising  in  The 
Miami  Herald  produces  results? 

We’re  growing  fast  in  circulation,  too.  The  Miami  Herald 
has  12,905  more  readers  today  than  we  had  in  196 S.  That’s  more 
than  70  new  readers  every  day. 

Tomorrow’s  another  day.  There  we  grow  again! 


Represented  notionof/y  by  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 
A  Member  of  Florida's  Go/den  Mor^ets  Group. 


Sunrise  Golf 
Game  Helps 
Office  Spirit 

Duluth,  Minn. 

The  rapport  amon^  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  supervisors 
has  never  been  better. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  weekly 
early  bird  golfing  by  eight  men 
who  this  summer  have  found  a 
way  to  improve  teamwork  and 
communications  in  the  office. 

They  participate  in  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune  Duff¬ 
ers  League  which  stimulates  a 
great  deal  of  spirit,  plenty  of 
horseplay  and  some  questionable 
competition.  Individual  scores 
have  improved,  but  not  much, 
since  start  of  play  in  June. 
However,  the  fun  and  comrade¬ 
ship  generated  within  the  group 
has  mounted  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  has  been  projected 
to  their  relationships  at  work. 

The  league  got  its  start  when 
Elwin  Doe,  circulation  manager, 
recruited  Martin  MacLean,  city 
circulator,  William  Gooder, 
country  circulator,  and  Bernard 
Dahl,  assistant  country  circula¬ 
tor,  to  join  him  in  a  foursome 
at  6  a.m.  each  Friday.  He  says 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Grit 
Publishing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
included  building  design,  plant 
layout  assistance  and  design  of 
the  equipment  installation.  It 
also  covered  site  preparation  and 
complete  construction  manage¬ 
ment. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  production. 
Equipment  installation  included 
the  first  full  sized  newspaper 
offset  press  in  the  United  States. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

EagiMtrin  far  tka  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  64200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Ctiarlatte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 
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Quebec  Studi 
Pulp  Mill  Week 


Mxtrkal 

Premier  Jean  Lesi  re  has 
formed  a  Royal  Comm  ,sion  to 
inquire  into  Sunday  wo.  k  legis¬ 
lation  for  Quebec’s  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  On  it  an' :  Judge 
Richard  Alleyn  of  Quebf  ,  chair- 
;  Robert  Fowler,  president, 


man 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As¬ 
sociation  and  Jean-Paul  Geof- 
froy,  associate  secretary-?  reneral, 
Confederation  of  National  Trade 
Unions. 

The  commission  is  to  present  a 
report  within  six  months  on  the 
desirability  and  or  necessity  of 
allowing  Sunday  work  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills  in  Quebec. 
Quebec  industrialists  have 
ALL  IN  FUN — Donald  Sehul+e,  controller,  left,  holds  the  biggest  liar  warned  the  Government  that  to 
medal  and  Martin  MacLean,  city  circulator  right  the  Duluth  Herald  compete  successfully  with  pulp 
and  News-Tribune  Duffers  League  trophy,  while  WiNiam  Gooder.  center,  manufacturers  else- 

country  circulator,  crosses  his  fingers  in  hopes  he  wont  win  either.  ^ 

he  always  wanted  to  play  golf  hour  after  he  reports  to  work  at  allowed  to  work  a  seven-day 

but  could  not  find  time  to  do  it  9  a.m.  week. 

after  a  day’s  work.  A  duffer  who  does  not  report  • 

Mr.  Doe  comments,  “We  all  for  play  contributes  a  golf  ball  w,  T"  •  1 

had  so  much  fun  that  we  invited  to  the  league.  Bar  Press  at  1  rial 

others  to  join  us.’’  •  Of  N.Y.  Judge^s  Soil 

Orville  E.  Lomoe,  executive  Freiieli  Newspapers  Frankfort  N  Y 

editor,  was  the  first  to  accept  c.  r-  n  -n  ^  u  j  ‘ 

the  invitation.  Soon  after,  Wil-  Stage  College  Course  Reporters  were  barred  from 

liam  Buesgen,  business  man-  Quebec  the  courtroom  and  police  manned 

ager,  Donald  Schulte,  controller,  A  course  in  practical  journal- 

and  Maurice  Sparby,  promotion  ism  staged  by  the  UEvenement  ® 

and  personnel  manager,  reported  and  Le  Soleil  may  lead  to  the 

for  two  foursome  play.  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  ^f^ion  in  the  slaying  of  17-year- 

Mr.  Lomoe  developed  the  idea  journalism  at  Laval  University.  oreen  ones, 

for  a  weekly  prize.  A  broken  A.  F.  Mercier,  vicepresident  rii 

left-handed  mashie  which  he  and  general  manager  of  the  two  ^on  of  the  vi  age  po  i 

found  on  the  Municipal  Golf  French  language  newspapers,  shot  the  girl  because  she 

Course  became  the  centerpiece  said  the  course,  taken  by  12  spurned  ms  att^  ions,  e 

of  the  trophy  for  the  player  students  this  year,  will  be  of-  ,  charged  with  first-  egree 

with  the  highest  score.  It  is  fered  again  next  summer.  Msgr.  *Tiurder.  A  plea  of  innocent  was 
presented  each  week  in  the  office  Louis-Albert  Vachnon,  rector  of  on^red  automatically, 
of  Eugene  McGuckin  Jr.,  as-  Laval,  indicated  the  possibility  ' 

sociate  publisher.  The  trophy  of  a  journalism  faculty  in  a  Schneider  asked  the  acting  police 

winner  keeps  it  on  his  desk  for  message  to  Mr.  Mercier.  JUQK®,  George  Murtaugh,  to 

a  week.  Nine  students  mastered  the  order  rejrorters  from  the  court- 

Some  control  over  the  re-  final  examination  set  by  the  room.  Defense  counsel  raised  no 
ported  scores  is  maintained  by  newspapers  and  three  of  this  ij 

the  Biggest  Liar  medal.  Any  years  successful  students  have  Schneider  later  told  r^ 

player  caught  miscounting  his  become  full-time  employes  of  porters:  “I  am  not  gomg  to  try 

score  retains  the  medal  for  a  the  newspapers  and  four  others  case  through  the  news- 

week  and  has  to  wear  it  for  an  will  do  part-time  work.  papers. 


UPI  Praised  By 
Brazil  War  Ministry 

Brasiua 

The  War  Ministry  has  praised 
United  Press  International’s 
coverage  of  the  March  31  Bra¬ 
zilian  revolution  as  “a  great  and 
meritorious  journalistic  effort 
which  will  help  historians  of  the 
future.” 

UPI  received  an  official  com¬ 
munication  from  the  ministry, 
after  presenting  War  Minister 
Arthur  Costa  Silva  an  album 
containing  UPI  dispatches  writ¬ 
ten  in  Brazil  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  as  published  in  La  Prenit 
of  Buenos  Aires. 
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FOR  BEATING  THE  ELEMENTS, 
COPPER’S  YOUR  BEST  BUY 


These  screws  are  made  of  Everdur® 
metal — pure  copper  with  a  little 
hit  of  silicon  and  manganese 
added.  They’re  a  terrific  buy  for 
jobs  like  fastening  the  planking 
of  a  hull,  crossbars  on  an  electric 
power  pole,  or  any  hardware  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  elements.  They’ll 
never  rust — will  stand  up  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Even  in  salt 
■Water.  And  they’re  so  strong  and 


tough,  you  could  drive  them  into 
undrilled  oak  with  a  power  screw¬ 
driver  if  you  wanted  to  put  them 
to  the  test.  Six  IM-inch  §S  screws 
weigh  just  over  ]/2  ounce,  contain 
about  a  penny’s  worth  of  copper 
at  the  refinery  price.  Of  course, 
after  you  add  the  cost  of  alloying, 
fabrication,  packaging,  market¬ 
ing,  they  cost  considerably  more. 
But  they  are  still  a  terrific  buy — 


as  are  their  counterparts,  machine 
screws,  bolts,  nuts,  nails — because 
the  cost  of  not  using  them  can  be 
a  great  deal  higher.  This  is  but 
one  simple  example  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ways  copper  and  copper 
alloys  can  help  prevent  or  reduce 
our  nation’s  appalling  annual 
losses  from  rust  and  corrosion,  ant 

AnacondA” 


The  Weekly  Editor 

WIFE,  SON  &  G.  M. 


Reporters  who  think  of  own¬ 
ing  a  paper  had  better  think 
twice  and  be  prepared  for  a 
tough  time,  according  to  John 
C.  Bond. 

Mr.  Bond,  former  legislative 
reporter  for  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  is  observing  his 
10th  anniversary  as  president 
of  the  Franlkin  Publishing  Co. 
at  Rockland,  Mass.  The  company 
publishes  the  South  Shore  News, 
Hanover  Branch  and  Norwell 
News,  Rockland  Standard,  and 
Abington  Advertiser,  covering 
seven  towns  just  south  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Sixty-two  attended  Mr.  Bond’s 
anniversarj'  dinner.  In  1954,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bond  raised  $15,000 
and  began  as  owners  of  a  100- 
year  old  weekly  that  had  been 
allowed  to  run  down.  This  led 
Mr.  Bond  to  this  advice  to 
would-be  newspaper  owners: 

“Be  sure  your  wife  knows 
bookkeeping  and  has  a  good 
business  head.  Then,  have  a  son, 
who,  after  your  first  10  years, 
turns  out  to  be  a  good  news¬ 
paperman.  Finally,  be  lucky 
enough  to  find  an  excellent  gen¬ 
eral  manager  who  answers  your 


Kins-joiMLPmiis 

deliver  only  single-rate, 
entire-state  market  in  U.S. 

Single-Rate  Pkm 

iconomical 
Ivertisers— . 

hits  the 


economical  for  national 
advertisers— all  rates  local 


$9,442*  buying  income  per  household 


For  information,  contact: 

I  NEWS-IOURNAL  PAPERS 


Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
*0  SALES  MANAGEMENT  Surrey 
«r  BuyiM  Petr  7/10/64 


classified  ad  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.” 

David  Bond,  23,  one  of  three 
sons,  was  graduated  from  Am¬ 
herst.  While  at  college  he  worked 
part-time  on  the  Amherst  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  also  worked  summers 
for  his  father. 

“Now  he  can  hang  his  hat  up 
in  any  paper,”  Mr.  Bond  said. 

Duncan,  21,  graduated  this 
June  from  Dartmouth  and  en¬ 
ters  Boston  University  Law 
School  this  fall.  Jonathan,  19, 
is  at  Burdette  Business  College 
in  Boston. 

Production  Man 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Bond 
placed  an  E&P  classified  ad 
seeking  a  foreman  for  his  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Norman 
Lynes,  a  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
printer,  answered  and  got  the 
job. 

“Production  is  the  guts  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  business,”  Mr. 
Bond  said.  He  promoted  Mr. 
Lynes  recently  to  general  man¬ 
ager,  “because  he  is  doing  such 
a  fine  production  job. 

“At  last,  after  10  years,  I 
can  begin  to  take  it  easy.” 

Mr.  Bond  was  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  when  he  started  on  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Monitor.  Later  he  switched  to 
the  news  side.  From  legislative 
reporter  and  political  writer,  he 
left  newspaper  work  to  handle 
public  relations  for  the  United 
Prison  Association  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  When  he  bought  the 
weekly,  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  for¬ 
mer  Massachusetts  Commission¬ 
er  of  Correction,  w’hom  he  met 
as  a  reporter,  became  his  prin- 
pical  financial  backer. 

• 

HELP  FROM  .NEIGHBOR 

Paintsville,  Ky. 

An  early-morning  fire  August 
20  drove  the  Paintsville  Herald 
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out  of  its  home,  but  through  use 
of  a  neighbor’s  printing  facili¬ 
ties,  the  3,400-circulation  weekly 
didn’t  miss  an  issue. 

Total  destruction  by  the  fire, 
which  swept  through  three  down¬ 
town  buildings,  was  set  at 
$225,000.  Most  of  the  damage 
occurred  at  the  Herald,  where 
the  paper’s  building  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  and  presses 
and  other  machinery  made  un- 
usuable. 

Fire  was  first  spotted  in  one 
of  two  adjoining  warehouses, 
v’acant  except  for  a  roofer’s  sup¬ 
plies.  Volunteer  firemen  had  the 
blaze  under  control  when  a  tank 
of  bottled  gas  exploded  inside 
the  warehouse,  throwing  two 
volunteers  across  a  parking  lot. 

The  explosion  fiattened  the 
first  building  and  tore  holes 
through  the  second  into  the 
Herald  headquarters,  third  of 
the  brick  structures  standing  to¬ 
gether.  Most  of  the  fire  hit  the 
second  floor  of  the  Herald  where 
rolls  of  paper  and  back  files 
(unmicrofilmed)  were  stored. 
That  floor  was  completely 
burned,  along  with  the  building’s 
roof. 

Linotypes,  presses,  records, 
and  office  furnishings  were  hit 
by  smoke,  water,  and  falling 
debris.  Accounts  receivable  were 
rescued  by  a  fireman.  Water 
damage  to  machinery  became  ap¬ 
parent  Thursday  morning  as 
rust  began. 

Included  among  lost  items 
were  bags  of  the  weekly’s  16- 
page  edition  of  Aug.  19,  printed 
and  ready  to  mail  but  damaged 
so  badly  by  water  they  could  not 
be  sent  out. 

The  paper  moved  its  offices 
into  a  nearby  finance  company 
and  immediately  started  looking 
for  a  way  to  continue  produc¬ 
tion.  Help  and  offers  of  printing 
assistance  came  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  papers,  both  weeklies  and 
dailies. 

George  Stuckey,  production 
manager  of  the  Herald,  and  for¬ 
merly  an  offset  publisher  in  the 
Chicago  area,  saved  several 
copies  of  the  current  unmailed 
Herald  and  with  clippings  began 
to  work  toward  a  paste-up  for 
Paintsville’s  first  offset  edition. 

Mr.  Stuckey’s  work,  along 
with  editorial  matter  compiled 
by  publisher  Mrs.  Douglas  Gal¬ 
braith,  ended  up  on  presses  of 
the  Ravenswood  (W.  Va.)  News, 
an  offset  weekly  130  miles  to  the 
north. 

The  paper,  made  of  70  percent 
advertising  and  30  percent  up- 
to-date  news,  featured  in  its 
emergency  edition  a  lead  story 
on  the  fire,  along  with  running 
accounts  reprinted  from  the 
Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent.  Two  four-column  photos 
depicted  the  Herald’s  damage 
and  a  page-one  box  explained 


the  paper’s  plight  an  _ ^ 

readers  to  bear  with  pi  jlisheri 
until  normalcy’s  return. 

Appreciation  was  v<  iced  to 
volunteers  for  their  efforts  in 
saving  as  much  of  the  ileri 
as  they  could. 

Subscribers  received  the  Aug. 
26  offset  copy  of  the  Heraldj 
first  in  its  63-year  existence,  on 
regular  schedule,  missing  only 
the  water-soaked  mail  copies  of 
Aug.  19.  These  sacked-up  issues 
are  still  standing  by  the  liurned- 
out  shell  of  a  structure  in  a  city 
which  President  Lyndon  John^l 
son  chose  as  he  made  his  first 
visits  to  evaluate  AppalachiaK 
poverty. 


THURSDATA 


NEW  HOME— The  LokewoelL 
(Colo.)  Jefferson  Sentinel  ha? 
moved  into  a  new  building  whi 
will  house  the  paper’s  editorial', 
business  and  advertising  officea,( 
and  composition  plant. 


alr'l 


NEW  PAPER  —  After  22 
years  without  a  newspaper  of  its^ 
own,  the  northwest  Iowa  town 
of  Doon  has  welcomed  the  first 
issue  of  the  Doon  Press.  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  is  Harold 
Aardema,  who  for  17  years  has 
published  the  shopper-typa  ^ 
Doon  Reminder.  Format  of  tha^ 
Press  is  10  by  14,  printed  offset 


BIG  EDITION— The  75th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  RidgewotM 
(N.J.)  Herald-News  waiij 
marked  by  the  publication  ofl 
a  100-page  edition. 


TEACHER’S  PET— The  Wedi 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News  haa| 
started  a  series  of  weekly  lay4 
outs  introducing  teachers  new 
to  town  schools. 


GOURMET  ISSUE  —  Pari 
East,  a  weekly  newspaper  covM 
ing  upper  Manhattan’s  “Sill 
Stocking  District,”  will  publial 
its  annual  Gourmet  Foods  Issn 
on  October  29,  1964. 


1: 


SALES 


Portland,  Ore. 

The  Parkrose-Mid-County  En¬ 
terprise,  a  weekly  newspaper 
circulating  in  suburban  Port¬ 
land  (circ.  22,500)  has  been  sold 
to  the  Clarke  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Portland.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  been  publishing  for 
16  years.  Lloyd  Carle,  publisher 
will  remain  in  management  of 
the  Enterprise.  The  staff  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  with  Dave 
Lortie  as  news  editor,  C.  J.  Irey, 
advertising  manager  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Osterman,  circulation 
manager. 
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It  grows  on  you 


speed,  day  and  night  for  months  and  months, 
for  years  and  years  with  a  minimum  of  main¬ 
tenance  or  production  problems  of  any  nature. 
The  Hoe  Lithomaster  not  only  grows  on  you,  it 
grows  with  you.  The  unique  “building  block 
system"  allows  you  to  start  with  a  minimum 
set-up  and  add  complete  units  or  color  cylin¬ 
ders  as  you  need  them.  The  Hoe  Lithomaster 
costs  more  than  the  average  web  offset  press, 
but  it’s  worth  every  penny  of  it.  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  Bronx  54,  N.Y. 


Makes  time  to  appreciate  fully  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  Hoe  Lithomaster  web  offset 
press.  Only  one  or  two  demonstrations  will 
prove  its  minimum  capacity  of  30,000  papers 
per  hour,  its  ability  to  print  spot  color  where 
desirable,  the  quick  and  easy  plate  change, 
t‘ie  superior  quality  of  its  reproduction ...  but 
its  hidden  features  can  be  realized  only  after 
t^e  Lithomaster  has  been  put  to  the  test  of 
tme.  Experience  in  the  field  has  proven  that 
Ws  fast,  rugged  press  can  be  operated  at  top 


PROMOTION 


Youth  Bowl  Tourney 
Draws  Young  Readers 

By  George  Wilt 

More  than  25,000  kids  have 


TELEPHONICS — Sportscaster  Chris  Schenkel  wears  a  telephone  headset 
to  talk  simultaneously  to  17  newspaper  cities  participating  in  All 
America  Youth  Bowl.  While  Schenkel  acts  as  anchorman  on  the  closed- 
circuit  broadcast,  Steve  Davis  (right)  reports  scores  to  the  New  York 
press  at  the  Waldorf  press  headquarters. 


just  concluded  participation  in 
All  America  Youth  Bowl,  thanks 
to  17  daily  newspapers  who  co¬ 
sponsor  the  proffram  with  the 
AMF  Bowling  Products  Group. 

The  nationwide  summer  bowl¬ 
ing  program  for  boys  and  girls 
provided  a  combination  local- 
national  promotion  for  the  spon¬ 
soring  newspapers:  Bergen 
(N.  J.)  Record,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  -  Post,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Gary  ( Ind. )  Post  -  Tribune, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  & 
Press  -  Telegram,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  &  News,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
and  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 


The  program,  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  fun,  companionship, 
healthful  recreation  and  good 
sportsmanship  for  boys  and  girls 
under  19,  was  endorsed  by  the 
President’s  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness,  Boys’  Clubs  of  America, 
and  national  youth  bowling  or¬ 
ganizations. 

From  among  the  25,000  par¬ 
ticipants,  510  survived  a  sum¬ 
mer-long  .series  of  local  tourna¬ 
ment  eliminations,  qualifying 
for  the  National  “Telephonic” 
Finals.  The  tournament  was 
broken  down  into  six  divisions: 
Prep  boys,  prep  girls  (under 
12);  junior  boys,  junior  girls 
(13-15) ;  major  l)oy.s,  major  girls 
(16-18).  Two  fiv'e-member  teams 
sponsored  by  each  of  the  17 
newspapers  —  one  girl’s  team 
and  one  boy’s  team  —  made  it 
to  the  finals. 

Teleplioiie  Circuit 

A  three-hour  “Telephonic” 
finals  created  all  the  drama  of 


a  direct  head-to-head  champion¬ 
ship  for  the  young  bowlers  late 
in  August.  From  a  press  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City,  Chris 
Schenkel,  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  sportscasters  and  the 
voice  of  bowling  to  millions  of 
fans  of  the  sport,  maintainevl 
direct  telephone  contact  with 
representatives  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers  in  their  home 
cities  where  local  final  roll-offs 
were  under  way,  A  blackboard 
scoresheet  at  the  Waldorf  head¬ 
quarters  was  duplicated  in  each 
of  the  17  cities,  showing  scores 
of  all  participating  teams. 

In  most  cities,  the  activity 
was  under  the  direction  of  the 
newspaper  promotion  manager, 
while  in  others,  sports  editors 
and  bowling  writers  supervised 
the  program.  Extensive  press 
kits  had  been  distributed  to  all 
of  the  participating  papers,  as 
well  as  to  Bowling  proprietors, 
by  Markas  &  Shalit,  public  rela¬ 
tions  organization  representing 
AMF. 

The  Oregon  Journal  bowlers, 
sparked  by  a  12-year  old’s  257 
game,  swept  to  victory  in  three 
divisions  and  finished  third  in 
two  others  to  lead  the  field. 
Phoenix,  Buffalo  and  Denver 
newspaper  teams  followed  in  the 
runner-up  positions. 

Varsity  Division  bowlers,  high 
school  graduates  over  18,  were 
flown  by  American  and  Eastern 
Airlines  to  New  York  for  their 
final  competitions. 

Seventeen  teams,  two  boys  and 
two  girls  on  each  team,  com¬ 
peted  for  top  honors  at  the 
Bowlaway  Lanes  in  Queens, 
N.  Y.,  adjacent  to  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  and  whooped  it 
up  for  five  days  and  nights  at 
the  fair. 


The  68  teen-agers,  accom- 
pani(‘d  by  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  capped  the  affair  with 
a  new  first  —  a  Bowling  Ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Fair.  The  all-out 
affair,  held  on  the  Terrace  Roof 
of  the  Better  Living  Pavilion, 
really  dazzled  the  youngsters 
who  left  with  their  arms  loaded 
down  with  trophies.  Top  .4MF 
officials  were  featured  on  the 
presentation  piogram,  along 
with  Chris  Schenkel  and  bowling 
star  Dick  Weber. 

The  program  provided  the 
participating  newspapers  with 
an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
work  in  a  program  with  young¬ 
sters,  and  produced  reams  of 
copy  for  sports  pages.  Special 
sections  and  advertising  coop¬ 
eration  were  additional  pay-offs. 
Steve  Davis,  Barkas  &  Shalit 
representative,  estimated  that 
the  program  produced  over  200,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  copy. 

The  AMF  organization  in¬ 
vested  over  $200,000  to  make 
the  newspaper-sponsored  activi¬ 
ty  a  success. 

“I  think  it  has  been  one  of 
the  best-organized  major  pro¬ 
jects  that  it  has  ever  been  ray 
pleasure  to  be  as.sociated  with,” 
said  Art  Keeney,  Houston  Post. 

“You  get  as  much  out  a  pro¬ 
motion  like  this  as  you  put  into 
it,”  remarked  Carl  Roff,  Bergen 
Record,  at  the  Bowling  Banquet. 
“AMF  did  a  superb  job  planning 
this  activity,  and  we  more  than 
matched  it  on  a  local  level.” 

It  looks  like  bowling  has  re¬ 
affirmed  what  so  many  other 
fields  have  known  right  along  — 
that  newspapers  have  a  special 
relationship  with  their  readers, 
young  and  old.  And  that  news¬ 
paper  promotion  people  do 
things  in  a  big  way. 


3  WAY 


SOLUTION 


A  midvi^est  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  of  33,000  is 
located  near  a  large  metropolitan  city.  The  use  of  Church, 
Rickards’  program  has  enabled  this  newspaper  to  show  con¬ 
sistent  circulation  gains  while  reducing  the  coverage  of  their 
metropolitan  competition.  Result:  (1)  Most  local  advertisers 
now  use  this  newspaper  exclusively.  In  addition,  (2)  the 
newspaper  provides  its  readers  with  a  money-saving  service 
and  (3)  enjoys  a  new  source  of  important  revenue.  Write  for 
fcomplete  details  on  how  Church,  Rickards’  Plan  for  Building 
Circulation  can  work  for  you. 


BUILDING 
CIRCULATION  i 
PROFITS 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  B0601 
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Yvette,  a  goldfish,  is  a  full-time  employe  at  Humble’s 
Baton  Rouge  Refinery.  Her  job  is  to  swim  around  in  the  waste 
water  from  the  refinery,  before  it  goes  into  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  make  sure  it  won’t  harm  the  fish 
that  live  in  the  river. 

For  more  than  35  years.  Humble  has  been  developing 
new  and  more  efficient  methods  to  solve  one  of  industry’s 
most  critical  problems — preserving  the  purity  of  our 
air  and  water.  Yvette  is  one  of  the  least  sophisticated  and 
least  expensive  parts  of  our  six-million-dollars-a-year 
program  to  prevent  pollution. 

To  Humble,  this  investment  in  clear  air  and  water  is  another 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 


Yvette 

helps  Humble 
keep  our  rivers  clean 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY.  .  .  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Teachers’  Workshop 
A  Workout  for  Pro 


By  Jack  Wheeland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  underestimate  the  value 
of  newspaper  seminars  or  the 
power  of  women. 

I  went  into  the  Empire  State 
Teachers  Press  Seminar  (Aug. 
3-21)  at  Syracuse  University 
with  more  than  eight  years  of 
newspaper  work  behind  me,  and 
for  a  guy  who  has  been  told  on 
occasion  that  he  thinks  he  knows 
it  all,  I  must  confess  that  I 
don’t. 

As  I  am  now  in  the  teaching 
profession  (I  still  work  summers 
on  the  Elmira  Star-Ciazctte) ,  I 
was  selected  to  attend  the  semi¬ 
nar  which  is  open  to  journalism 
teachers  and  advdsors  to  school 
publications,  primarily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Sponsored  by  The  Newspaper 
Fund  Inc.  through  gifts  from 
the  Wall  Street  Joanial,  our 
seminar  (one  of  12  held  this 
year  throughout  the  country) 
was  composed  of  25  teachers,  20 
of  them  women. 
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The  seminar  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  chaii'- 
man  of  the  Graphic  Arts-Pub- 
lishing  Departments  at  Syracuse 
University.  He  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Virginia  Follin  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  has  had  a  wealth  of 
experience  teaching  journali.sm, 
advising  .school  publications  and 
participating  in  seminars. 

The  aim  of  the  seminars  is 
to  give  the  teachers  and  ad¬ 
visors  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
how  to  put  out  .school  publica¬ 
tions,  how  to  make  it  interest¬ 
ing  for  the  students  and  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  instill  in  inter¬ 
ested  students  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  rewarding  future 
in  jirofessional  journalism. 

My  fellow  .seminarians  (that’s 
what  we  were  called)  were  eager 
beavers  —  they  seemed  as 
thrilled  about  the  discussions  as 
a  pickpocket  on  a  crowded  sub¬ 
way. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example 
of  the  women’s  enthusiasm. 

On  Aug.  5  President  Johnson 
spoke  here  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center.  I  figured, 
with  my  experience,  I  would 
really  scoop  my  classmates.  But 
the  women  weren’t  going  to  let 
some  ex-pro  beat  their  time. 

The  President  was  scheduled 
to  speak  at  11  in  the  morning. 
You  often  hear  of  women  being 
late  —  but  not  the.se.  They 
hustled  right  down  to  the  dedi¬ 
cation  site  two  hours  before  he 
was  to  appear.  And  brother, 
they  arrived  loaded  for  bear! 
Armed  with  notebooks,  pens, 
pencils,  cameras,  field  glasses 
and  even  lawn  chairs — they 
stormed  the  area.  In  fact,  they 
probably  would  have  brought 
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the  desks  from  their  rooms  if 
they  could  have  carried  them. 

For  a  moment,  I  thought  they 
were  going  to  shove  out  the 
White  House  Press  Corps.  I 
squeezed  into  their  vantage  area, 
but  they  quickly  kept  edging 
me  back  and  back.  I  was  the 
only  guy  who  viewed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  through  high-powered  field 
glasses  —  from  a  mile  away  in 
South  Syracuse. 

After  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies,  I  trooped  back  to  my 
dormitory,  downtrodden  and  de¬ 
jected.  The  women  rushed  back 
like  track  stars,  got  out  their 
typewriters  and  made  the  keys 
hum  with  all  sorts  of  superla¬ 
tives  alwut  the  occasion. 

I  hit  the  sack  —  I  was  dis¬ 
gusted.  I  didn’t  get  any  notes 
—  I  was  so  far  away  I  couldn’t 
hear  a  word  over  the  public  ad¬ 
dress  sy.stem.  Once  I  thought  I 
saw  the  President  but  after  se¬ 
verely  straining  my  eyes  I  dis¬ 
covered  it  was  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  of  New  York.  (This  indi¬ 
cates  that  I  was  really  far  back 
or  have  terribly  poor  vision.) 

\  Genuine  Desire  to  Help 

But,  a  seminar  of  this  type  is 
a  tremendous  boost  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  fact,  for  the  entire  com¬ 
munications  media.  The  teach¬ 
ers  who  attended  have  a  genuine 
desire  to  help  their  students 
enter  the  communications  field. 
And  the  teachers  are  one  of  the 
best  means  of  supplying  fresh 
talent  —  which  everyone  feels 
is  needed. 

There  were  many  di.scussions 
and  ideas  conveyed  in  the  semi¬ 
nar  that  apply  not  only  to  high 
.school  journalism,  but  also  to 
those  in  the  professional  field. 

But  what  struck  me  as  forci¬ 
bly  as  a  Cassius  Clay  punch  was 
the  tremendous  respect  these 
teachers  have  for  professional 
newspaper  people.  Many  profes¬ 
sional  newspapermen  I  have  met 
(and  I  guess  I  also  am  guilty) 
seem  to  delight  in  condemning 
their  work. 

Maybe  they  overlook  the  pres¬ 
tige,  the  honor  and  the  respect 
of  being  associated  with  a  news¬ 
paper.  To  these  teachers  and 
most  people  outside  of  journal¬ 
ism,  the  newspaperman  is  some¬ 
one  special  —  a  person  with  an 
extra  gift. 

When  you  hear  teachers 
marvel  because  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  experience  you  have,  the 
people  you  meet,  the  observa¬ 
tions  you  make  —  it  makes  you 
feel  proud  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

During  the  seminar  there  were 
many  interesting  points  made 
by  Dr.  Arnold  that  pertain  to 
both  the  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  journalist.  Among  these 
points  were: 

— The  most  important  person 
on  a  newspaper  is  the  reporter. 


He  must  have  a  disceri.ing  eye. 
He  must  examine  all  taings  — 
like  the  three-year-old  aoy  who 
puts  his  nose  against  a  tree 
while  he  examines  its  lark.  A 
reporter  must  be  aware  of  peo- 
pie  and  connect  people  vith  in¬ 
cidents. 

— Rewriting  may  be  a  chore 
but  “anything  that  has  endured 
has  been  rewritten.’’  Tin  l  ewrite 
man  may  be  compared  to  the 
hard-hitting  baseball  star  who 
insists  on  a  few  more  st.  ings  in 
the  batter’s  cage  to  do  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  is.  There  is  no  pro 
in  any  field  who  can’t  improve. 

— There  should  be  a  close  re- 
lationshij)  between  the  editors 
of  .school  newspapers  and  edi- 
tois  of  the  local  newspapers. 
Field  trips  through  newspaper 
plants  are  big  assets  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  journalists. 

— Libel  can  be  avoided  by  be¬ 
ing  accurate,  eliminating  malice 
and  using  compassion. 

— Sports  writers  .should  not 
glorify  coaches,  but  point  out 
the  achievements  of  team  mem¬ 
bers.  Amateur  sjrorts  events 
should  not  be  criticized  by  school 
or  professional  sports  writers. 

— A  copyreader,  professional 
or  amateur,  .should  edit  copy 
with  the  feeling  that  everything 
is  wrong  unless  it  is  obviously 
cori-ect  or  is  checked  thoroughly. 

— Editors  .should  not  be  over- 
zealous  in  cutting  stories.  Too 
much  pruning  has  turned  many 
stories  from  sirloin  steak  into 
baby  food.  We  must  make  sure 
that  what  is  logical  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  editor 
is  accurate. 

— Editorials  do  not  have  fo 
appear  in  every  issue  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  This  is  a  weakness 
of  our  daily  newspapers.  If  you 
have  nothing  to  say — shut  upl 

III  Defense  of  Adverlisini; 

Concerning  advertising.  Dr. 
-Arnold  lashed  at  legislators  in 
Washington  who  .seek  to  elimi¬ 
nate  advertising  through  legis¬ 
lation,  contending  that  it  makes 
you  buy  something  you  other¬ 
wise  don’t  want. 

He  said  that  the  lawmakers, 
using  this  false  premise,  might 
as  well  legislate  against  mar¬ 
riage  because  a  husband  buys 
many  things  that  he  doesn’t 
want  —  but  his  wife  does. 

If  changes  are  necessary,  said 
Dr.  Arnold,  they  should  be  made. 
But,  he  warned,  we  should  not 
turn  off  the  life  blood  of  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  society. 

The  speaker  said  that  if  ad¬ 
vertising  were  eliminated  in  the 
United  States,  the  effect  on  its 
economy  and  morale  would  be 
so  devastating,  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  could  take  over  in 
120  days  without  too  much  of  a 
struggle. 

“Advertising  is  the  lubricant 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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FOUNTAIN:  Inks  are 
press-ready  with  correct 
body  and  flow  to  follow  the 
fountain  roller,  to  provide 
excellent  distribution. 


PLATE  CYLINDER:  Trouble-free 
press  performance  with  special 
emphasis  on  reduced  lintin^,  picking 
and  plate  wear. 


FAST  SETTING  on  paper,  not  on  idler 
rollers  or  nose  cone.  Superb  smear  and 
scuff-resistance  that  comes  through 
collecting  and  folding  operations 
beautifully. 


The  proof  is  on  the  press!  From  fountain  to  folder,  U.S.  web  offset  inks 
come  through  daily  newspaper  and  magazine  production-run  “torture 
tests”  brilliantly.  Whether  it’s  color  or  black,  heat-set  or  non-heat  .set, 
you’ll  find  these  inks  are  compounded  and  manufactured  to  meet  your 
most  exact  requirements  and  tho.se  of  paper  and  pres.ses. 

What  makes  the.se  press-ready  inks  perform  .so  superbly?  Experience! 
More  experience  in  .solving  day-to-day  web  offset  ink-paper-press  prob¬ 
lems  . . .  meticulous  manufacturing  every  .step  of  the  way  . . .  exhaustive 
research  to  keep  developing  better  and  better  inks  .  .  .  and  the  pride 
everyone  at  U.S.  takes  in  turning  out  only  the  finest  web  offset  inks. 
Write  today  for  Bright  Star  offset  ink  color  book. 
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Headquarters:  343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.  •  Branch  Plants:  Charlotte,  N.  C.:  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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that  keeps  the  wheels  of  econ¬ 
omy  moving,”  said  Dr.  Arnold. 
“Advertising  makes  known  what 
is  accessible,  and  it  creates  in¬ 
centive  for  work. 


He  made  these  other  points 
about  advertisements: 

— We  have  laws  against  false 
and  misleading  advertising.  W'e 
do  not  have  laws  against  bad 
taste.  But  we  have  people  with 
bad  taste  and  we  don’t  try  to 
legislate  against  that. 

— Teachers  have  sold  moi-e 
myths  about  advertising  than  I 
believe  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  We  should  speak  up  when 
unwarranted  attacks  are  made 
about  advertising. 

— We,  as  consumers,  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  advertising  because 
through  it  we  know  the  price 
of  products.  Otherwise  how 
would  we  know  what  is  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  a  quart  of  milk? 

— Although  advertising  at 
times  misuses  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  it  does  not  abuse  it. 

— There’s  nothing  w’rong  with 
advertising.  We  ought  to  learn 
to  evaluate  it  and  see  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  mass  media.  We 
should  be,  if  not  defenders  of 


it,  at  least  explainers  of  it. 

— Advertising  serv’es  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  necessary  function  in 
our  free  society. 

Paul  S.  Swens.son,  executive 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Fund 
Inc.,  told  the  teachers  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  fresh  talent  on 
newspapers.  He  urged  the  teach¬ 
ers  to  emphasize  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  that  the  field  is  ever- 
changing.  Today  they  are  writ¬ 
ers  for  science,  medicine,  busi¬ 
ness,  culture,  religion  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 


What  Ediliir  Told  Them 


NEA  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 


OSWALD  JACOBY 


Tides  oed  trophies  ottest  to  Oswald  Jacoby's  positwa  os 
Awerica's  No.  1  bridge  cbompioe.  Millions  of  newspaper 
readers  attest  to  his  ranking  os  bridge  columnist.  Winner 
of  42  national  titles  ond  connHess  trophies  ond  toumo- 
ments,  Oswald  Jacoby  reveals  his  techniques  and  gives 
eosy-to-understand  advice  in  "Win  at  Iridge,"  appearing 
regularly  in  the  Newspoper  Enterprise  Service. 
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underpaid,  unless  you  are  stupid. 
If  you  can  produce,  you  can  get 
the  big  money. 

Throughout  the  entire  three- 
week  seminar,  this  writer  was 
impressed  with  the  zeal  of  the 
journalism  teachers  who  enjoy 
their  work  as  newspaper  ad¬ 
visors.  But  it  seems  that  news¬ 
papers  should  do  more  to  make 
the  load  a  little  lighter. 

One  way  would  be  for  local 
newspapers  to  offer  scholarships 
to  those  interested  in  .studying 
journalism  in  college. 


Teachers  Need  Help 


The  seminarians  toured  the 
Syracuse  Herald  -  Journal,  and 
met  Alexander  F.  (Casey) 
Jones,  executive  editor.  Mr. 
Jones  made  these  points: 

— We  are  proud  of  our  news¬ 
papers.  We  get  all  kinds  of 
criticism,  but  this  is  the  Ameri¬ 


can  way. 

— I  don’t  care  if  they  (my 
editorials)  make  people  mad; 
they  make  the  people  think. 

— The  “don’t -rock -the- boat” 
newspapers  are  not  doing  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  communities.  (He 
was  referring  to  newspapers 
that  never  take  a  strong  stand 
because  the  editors  or  publishers 
shy  away  from  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  touchy  issues.) 

— You  hear  a  lot  about  peo¬ 
ple  who  .say  newspapermen  are 
underpaid.  You  don’t  have  to  be 


If  new.spaper  owners  really 
want  fresh  talent  they  should 
help  the  teachers.  They  should 
not  wait  for  the  school  advisors 
to  come  to  them  —  because  most 
of  the  teachers  (the  ones  here, 
anyway)  are  somewhat  shy 
about  asking  their  local  news¬ 
paper  for  help.  And  they  also 
feel  that  the  newspaper  people 
have  enough  work  to  do. 

But  still  the  teachers  can  use 
all  the  help  they  can  get.  If  edi¬ 
tors  of  local  newspapers  would 
invite  the  students  from  the 
staffs  of  the  school  newspapers 
to  tour  the  newspaper  plant,  it 
would  help.  And  a  top  official  or 
editor  of  the  new.spaper  .should 
conduct  the  tour  —  not  a  glori¬ 
fied  office  boy  who  doesn’t  know 
the  difference  between  a  Lino¬ 
type  machine  and  a  paste  pot. 


('.ultivuled  Talent 


Ki‘spec’t  for  Beginners 


Those  on  a  professional  news¬ 
paper  should  be  very  patient 
with  the  school  newspaper  staff¬ 
ers.  The  editor  of  the  school 
page  on  the  local  newspaper 
should  remember  that  the  .stu¬ 
dents  are  novices  —  but  they 
are  trying.  The  students  should 


lie  treated  with  respect  .md  en-1 
couragement.  1 

The  desire  on  the  pa  t  of  th*  '1 
journalism  teachers  is  here  —  i| 
the  seminarians  left  .jvracuig‘;l 
with  strong  hopes  of  in  proving  ; 
their  publications  and  ruiding  r 
as  many  of  their  stui^onts  ai  • 
possible  into  journalism  career*.  I 
But  it  is  a  two-sided  coin.  The  ■ 
local  newspapers  must  help. 

When  the  seminar  ended,  i 
everyone  seemed  rather  ex-  i 
hausted.  It  was  quite  a  work¬ 
out.  And  for  this  so-called  vet-  ■ 
eran,  it  was  no  Sunday  School  ' 
picnic.  But  I  didn’t  realize  that  i 
I  had  been  kept  so  busy  until  I 
started  packing  my  car  for 
home.  In  the  trunk  were  my  ten-  t 
nis  racquets  and  golf  clubs.  I  \ 
never  got  a  chance  to  u.se  them. 


Methodists  Establish 
Journalism  Grant 


The  teachers  stressed  that 
they  have  students  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  journalism  careers. 
So  the  talent  is  there  —  the 
newspaper  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  must  cultivate  it. 

Newspapers  should  be  more 
than  willing  to  send  an  editor 
to  help  advise  the  staff  on  a 
particular  project  —  even  if  it 
is  only  once  a  month.  Editors 
could  speak  at  meetings  of  the 
school  newspaper  staff.  By  get¬ 
ting  to  know  a  professional 
newspaperman  many  students 
may  want  to  follow  in  his  path. 

'That  is  the  problem  with 
many  of  the  school  advisors  — 
they  need  professional  advice. 
Many  teachers  were  told  to  take 
the  job  of  newspaper  advisor, 
and  for  someone  who  has  no 
journalism  experience,  it  can  be 
frightful. 

And  if  the  advisor  has  a 
tough  time,  the  teachers  say, 
the  students  don’t  show  much 
interest  or  potential. 


The  Commission  on  Public ; 
Relations  and  Methodist  Infer- * 
mation  have  established  a  $1000  ; 
grant  for  graduate  study  in ; 
journalism  or  public  relation*,  i 
The  fellowship  has  been 
named  the  Dr.  Ralph  Stoody  i 
Fellowship  in  honor  of  the  gen- ; 
eral  secretary  and  director  of  ■ 
Methodist  Information  who  re-  ; 
tired  this  year  after  24  year*  ' 
of  service.  \ 

Dr.  Burton  W.  Marvin,  dean 
of  the  William  Allen  White  i 
School  of  Journalism  and  Pub-  : 
lie  Information  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Kansas,  heads  the  Stoody 
Fellowship  Committee. 

Applications  for  the  1965-66 
school  year  must  be  received  at 
the  headquarters  of  Methodist 
Information  at  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  before 
January  1965  and  all  applicants 
must  be  interested  in  preparing 
for  a  career  in  church  public 
relations.  Applications  from  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  interdenominational 
bodies  would  be  considered,  a 
church  spokesman  indicated. 


21  Students  Get 
WVU  Scholarships 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Twenty  -  one  West  Virginia 
University  students  will  study 
journalism  under  scholarships 
starting  this  fall.  Twelve  are 
freshmen,  nine  upperclassmen. 

Two  received  scholarships  es¬ 
tablished  in  1946  by  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  News  in  memory  of  the  late 
H.  C.  Ogden,  publisher,  while 
two  others  won  the  Lewis  Baker 
scholarships,  named  for  the 
founder  of  the  Wheeling  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Tw’o  students  received  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail-Gazette, 
Charleston  Press  Club,  and  Mor¬ 
gantown  Typographical  Union 
scholarships. 
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Now  you  leave  only  ^ /scinch  wrap  on  the  core! 

If  you  are  now  using  5000  rolls  per  year  and  leave  %-inch  paper  wrap  on  the  core, 
you  can  now  save  69,000  lb.  or  $4830,  with  the. . . 

New  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 


The  new  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  gives 
you  another  %-inch  (see  example)— sav¬ 
ing  about  13.8  pounds  of  newsprint  per 
roll !  At  7>f  a  pound,  you  earn  96M  on 
every  roll.  On  5000  rolls  (4500  tons)  the 
savings  annually  amount  to  $4830.  You 
make  these  savings  because  you  use  all  the 
newsprint  that’s  fit  to  use,  and  rewinding  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

You  also  reduce  the  number  of  splices. 
Missed  splices  can  cost  as  much  as  $50 
each  in  press  downtime  and  idle  man¬ 
power.  The  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
makes  more  than  98%  of  all  splices. 
Compare  this  performance  with  average 
manual  control  efficiency ! 

Performance  is  User- Verified 
Actual  production  performance  of  the 
Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  on  record 
with  many  large  metropolitan  dailies. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  no-f^ail  splices  have 
been  made  at  both  high  and  low  press 


I 


speeds.  Amazing  increases  in  reel  room 
efficiencies  have  been  reported,  with  sav¬ 
ings  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
paper  handling  costs. 

The  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  a  rugged, 
precise  device  embodying  computer  tech¬ 
niques.  It  triggers  your  Goss  Automatic 
Paster  consistently  within  one  or  two 
wraps  of  a  predetermined  and  preset  butt 
diameter — at  any  and  all  press  speeds.  Cali¬ 
brated  in  Vk-inch  increments,  the  switch 
can  be  set  for  any  butt  size  from  4-  to  5- 
inch  diameter.  It  requires  no  periodic 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO.  ILL.  606M 


SptMIttt  In  Ntw$pnp»r,  Magatinn  and  Roto  praataa 


mAO|  a  division  of  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
,  D  )  and  manufacturing...industry-wida  and  world-wide 


maintenance  and  will  outlive  the  press  it 
controls. 

You  can  add  the  money  and  newsprint¬ 
saving  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  to  your 
Goss  automatic  pasters  any  time.  Why  not 
now?  Write  for  details. 

How  much  newsprint  and  money  can  you  save  with 
Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot? 

Use  this  simple  formula  for  figuring:  If  your 
current  pasters  leave  an  average  of  5V4-inch 
butts,  and  the  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  reduces 
the  size  to  4‘4-inch  butt,  you  save  an  average  of 
13.8  lb.  per  roll.  If  you  use  5000  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  annually,  your  annual  savings  are  5000  x 
13.8  -  69,000  lb.  Using  an  estimated  news¬ 
print  cost  of  It  per  pound,  the  Digital  Paster 
Pilot  saves  you  $4830  annually. 


Size  of  Butts  From  Press 
Using  40'  Diameter— 60'  Length  Rolls 


Present 

Butt  Diameter 

5- in. 

5V4-in. 

6-in. 

No.  of  Rolls 

7.9  lb. 

13.8  lb. 

20.21b. 

Per  Year 

X 

X 

X 

Pounds  of 
Paper  Saved 

Price/Pound 

X  $07est. 

X$.07esL 

X  $3)7  est. 

$  Saved 

1 


i 

I 


I 

1 

i 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


The  Federal  Wholesale  Druggists 
Assn,  will  hold  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  Sept.  20-23  at  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
and  Morton  Stark,  editor  of  DRUG 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  will  be  on  hand 
to  cover  the  meetings.  The  paper’s 
advertising  ilepartinent  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  William  McCann  and 
Howard  Friedman  of  the  New  York 
ad  sales  staff. 


In  its  Sept.  28  issue.  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  will  publish  a  special  liftout 
supplement  on  the  field  of  electronic 
instrumentation.  Titled.  Instrument 
Trends,  the  section  will  summarize 
the  state  of  today's  instrument 
market  and  project  the  future  of  its 
marketing  forces.  Articles  written 
bv  l)otb  industrv  leaders  and  stall 
niembers  of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
and  the  worldwide  Fairchild  News 
Service  network  will  sketch  the  out¬ 
lines  of  this  relatively  young,  but 
rapidly  growing  field. 


Fairchild’s  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  bureau 
chief.  Cheves  Ligon,  will  be  on  the 
convention  circuit  in  the  next  couple 
of  weeks  for  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD.  On  Sept.  16-19.  he  will  be 
attending  the  Comlied  Yarn  Spin¬ 
ners  Assn,  annual  meetings  at 
Ponte  Vedra.  Fla.,  and  then  he  will 
go  to  Sea  Island.  Ga..  for  the 
Carded  Yam  Spinners  .^ssn.  con¬ 
vention.  Sept.  23-26. 


Richard  Gessell  will  join  Fairchild’s 
Washington  news  bureau  staff  in 
covering  the  Sept.  14-16  Convention 
on  Military  Electronics  (Milecon) 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Mr.  Gessell 
is  the  defense  and  aerospace  spe¬ 
cialist  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 


In  recognition  of  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  golf  as  both  a  participating 
and  spectator  sport,  Dj\ILY  NEWS 
RECORD  will  publish  a  special 
Golf  Sportswear  Issue  on  Oct.  6. 
The  issue  will  cover  the  whole  golf 
sportswear  story  —  including  apres 
golf  wardrobes  —  and  also  will 
focus  retail  attention  on  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  techniques 
aimed  at  winning  more  and  more 
golf  apparel  business. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Horn*  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Etactronic  Naws.  Soaks. 
Matalworlting  Naws.  Diractorias. 


Dr.  Jose  Reis  Wins 
Reitemeyer  Award 

Dr.  Jose  Reis  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Folha  de  Sao  Pardo  in 
Brazil  has  won  the  John  R. 
Reitemeyer  Award  for  science 
writing  by  a  Latin  American 
journalist,  it  was  announced 
September  7  by  the  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association  and  the 
lAPA  Technical  Center. 

Selection  was  made  from  a 
field  of  several  candidates, 
among  whom  Eduardo  Latorre 
of  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Cuba, 
merited  honorable  mention.  Both 
journalists  will  receive  scrolls 
and  Dr.  Reis  a  cash  award  at 
the  session  de\'oted  to  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Center  during  the  lAPA 
General  Assembly  in  Mexico 
this  October.  Dr.  Reis,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Latin  American  writer 
on  scientific  matters,  is  pres¬ 
ently  editor  of  Folha  de  Sao 
Paulo  and  Mr.  Latorre  is  one  of 
the  chief  editors  of  El  Mercurio. 

Mr.  Reitemeyer,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
gave  the  initial  contribution  for 
establishment  of  the  prize  which 
bears  his  name  and  donations 
from  other  persons  followed.  He 
had  previously  been  chairman 
of  the  seminar  on  science  writing 
co-sponsored  by  the  lAPA  Tech¬ 
nical  Center  and  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  in  Santiago,  Cuba, 
in  October  1962. 

*  *  * 

Sean  Fritzpatrick,  formerly 
with  the  Wilmington  (Ind.) 
Daily  Herald  Telephone — to  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 

*  * 

George  R.  Owens — promoted 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  succeeding  John  T.  Mc¬ 
Guire. 

*  ♦  * 

Guy  Wilson — returned  to  the 
weekly  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News  as  general  sales  manager 
of  advertising,  job  printing  and 
circulation. 


Rudy  Rochelle— from  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  writer  for 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 

News,  to  Rominger  Advertising 
Agency,  Dallas,  as  an  account 
executive. 

«  «  « 

John  R.  Falk  and  Rudolf 
W.  Rosati — to  public  relations 
advisors  at  Olin  Mathieson 

Chemical  Corporation.  Mr.  Ro¬ 
sati  came  to  Olin  in  1959  as  a 
publicity  writer. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Cox — from  the 
Denver  bureau  of  UPI,  to  the 
University  of  Colorado  News 
Service  as  a  writer. 

*  «  « 

James  K.  Cazalas — from  Mi¬ 
ami,  UPI,  bureau  to  UPI  bureau 
chief  at  Memphis,  replacing 
Pat  Harden — now  working  on 
the  European  desk  of  UPI  in 
London. 

«  «  * 

William  E.  Brooks  Jr. — 
from  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  to  executive 
editor  for  the  Vincennes  (Ind.) 
Sun-Commercial.  Don  G.  Camp¬ 
bell — from  business  editor  and 
columnist  to  editorial  writer  for 
the  Star. 

*  *  * 

John  Sorrelis — promoted  to 
promotion  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
replacing  George  Sisler,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  evangelist. 
Other  changes:  James  Kings¬ 
ley — from  night  police  reporter 
to  handling  the  Living  Text¬ 
book  and  Quiz  ’Em  on  the  Air 
programs  in  Mississippi,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  West  Tennessee. 
Richard  Bahey,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Arkadelphia 
(Ark.)  Daily  Siftings — now  in 
charge  of  the  Plant  to  Prosper 
program  and  the  Industrial 
Awards  contest. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

If  you  haven’t  got  any  money,  and  owe  everybody  and  his 
brother,  the  way  Jim  Comstock  and  Bronson  McClung, 
publishers  of  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly  (Richwood,  W.  Va.)  did, 
then  $10,000  is  as  big  as  $50  today.  Right  now,  the  boys,  who 
publish  at  Richwood,  West  Virginia,  to  prove  that  a  state  is  no 
bigger  than  a  counUy  community,  newspaper-wise,  are  asking 
readers  to  bail  them  out  on  the  purchase  of  the  Pearl  Buck 
home  for  50  G’s.  Years  ago  they  needed  a  press,  got  it  from  the 
Punxsutawney  Spirit  in  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  and  went  back  home 
and  sold  400  25-year  subscriptions  at  $25.  It  was  a  right  kind 
of  deal  because  they  were  broke,  owed  money,  and  this  was  the 
only  way  out.  No  interest  to  pay  and  for  quarter  of  a  century 
they  would  have  at  least  400  subscribers.  That’s  how  they  found 
their  readers  would  bail  them  out.  So,  the  Buck  house.  And  the 
hospital  that  time  .  .  .  But  that  can  wait  until  next  week. 


Advertisement 
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Marion  K.  Pinsdorf.  former¬ 
ly  copy  editor  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  magazine  and  at  one 
time  woman’s  and  food  editor 
of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Rec- 
ord — to  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Borden  Company. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Gray  Creveling,  fortner  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  more 
recently  executive  viceprosident 
of  Charles  von  Loewenfeldt  Inc. 
— to  promotion  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Convention  & 
Visitors  Bureau. 

*  *  « 

Ethan  H.  Campbell— from 
national  advertising  manager 
for  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  &  Gazette,  to  state  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Missouri. 

*  *  « 

WiLUAM  L.  F.  HOR.SEY,  63, 
South  American  news  manager 
for  UPI — retired  after  17  years. 

*  *  * 

Donald  W.  Diehl  —  from 
treasurer  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times,  to  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Publishing  Company. 

*  •  « 

Horace  B.  Griffin,  state 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  —  retired 
after  50  years  of  service. 

*  *  * 

Robert  T.  Hartmann,  for¬ 
merly  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  bureaus  in  Washington 
and  Rome — to  regional  infor¬ 
mation  adviser  in  Washington 
for  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

First  Lieutenant  Donald 
L.  Hanson — to  chief,  news  sec¬ 
tion,  office  of  the  information 
officer  at  First  U.S.  Army 
Headquarters,  Governors  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Bertoli  Retires 

Louis  A.  Bertoli,  office  man¬ 
ager  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association’s  general  business 
office  in  Cleveland,  retired  Sept 
1  after  40  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  started  his  career  in 
1919  in  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  and  was  named  chief  ac¬ 
countant  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News  when  it  was 
founded  by  Scripps-Howard  in 
1921.  He  served  briefly  in  the 
accounting  department  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  before 
joining  NEA  in  1924. 
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ing  credit  —  never  denied  the 
story,  never  fell  back  on  the  old 
dodge,  ‘I  was  misquoted,’  al¬ 
though  he  did  say  later  he  had 
not  expected  to  read  it  in  the 
paper,”  Benny  recalls. 

“It  got  a  big  play,  coast  to 
coast.” 

In  January,  1962,  Marshall 
was  interviewing  the  New  York 
football  Giants’  Jim  Lee  Howell 
at  a  Southeastern  Conference 
meeting  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  when 
he  came  up  with  the  Charlie 
Conerly  retirement  story  which 
stuck. 

Some  routine  denials  followed 
this  one,  but  Conerly,  before  the 
Summer  was  over,  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  days  as  a 
Giants  quarterback  were  done. 


You’ll  like 


Sp«  rts  Reporter  Scores 
Beats  by  Touching  Bases 

Eddie  Badger 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Becau:^e  Benny  Marshall,  Bir- 
minghnv'  News  sports  editor, 
has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  daily  check  with  Charles 
Finley,  Kansas  City  Athletics 
owner,  he  was  able  to  score  a 
"beat”  on  the  sale  of  the  New 
York  Yankees  to  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  Inc.  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

This  check  with  Mr.  Finley 
(at  Kaii.sas  City,  Chicago,  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  anywhere) 
has  been  daily  procedure  in  the 
News  .sports  department  since 
the  Athletics  began  working  this 
season  with  the  Birmingham 


Irvin  Hamilton  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  director  of  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  more  recently,  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  manager  of 
the  National  Observer — to  as¬ 
sist  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  of  Paul  Masson 
Vineyards,  Saratoga,  Calif. 


Millard  Hunsley,  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal  —  named  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  for  this  academic 
year. 


“We’ve  been  doing  it,”  says  Bonny  Marshall 

Benny,  “because  Finley  gets  up 

in  the  morning  making  news  plating  the  story  on  Page  One 
and  he  doesn’t  stop.  He  always  1^  the  final  edition,  Marshall  was 
answers  his  telephone  and  he  at  work. 

will  answer  a  question,  any  A  half-hour  (no  more)  after  _  „  ,  ,  ,e  j 

question,  with  complete  candor,  he  had  called  Finley,  Marshall’s  Dick  Banks— from  classified 
“No  one  with  half  a  nose  for  story  was  done.  adverti^ng  salesman,  Oklahoma 

news  ignores  such  a  source,  par-  Shortly  thereafter  all  manner  City  Daily  Oklahonmn  and 
ticularly  when  it  is  a  friendly  of  fireworks  exploded  and  the  Times  to  real  estate  advertising 
source.”  biggest  sports  story  of  the  year  coordinator  for  the  Sunday  Ok- 

(Mr.  Finley,  born  in  Birming-  —  involving  the  network  and  lahoman. 
ham,  was  batboy  for  the  1931  the  baseball  team  —  was  con- 

Barons  before  his  family  moved  hmi^.  eventually,  by  League  William  M.  McDowell  — 
off  to  Gary,  Ind.  He  has  been  a  President  Cronin.  from  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun- 

close  friend  of  Benny  Marshall  Rinht  on  Ton  Commercial,  to  assistant  di- 

since  long  before  this  year’s  *  **  rector  of  the  American  Uni- 

working  agreement.)  The  News  has  stayed  ahead  versity  news  bureau;  Made- 

About  2:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  of  the  story  since,  by  the  simple  liene  Davenport  —  from  the 
Aug.  13,  Marshalls’  routine  expedient  of  keeping  a  finger  on  Biddeford-Saco  (Me.)  Daily 


Stretch  out  for  comfort  or 
spread  out  for  work.  Jet  Delta 
first-class  for  Texas-size  room 
and  quiet  surroundings  .  .  . 
perfect  for  just  relaxing  or 
working  en  route. 


Herford  to  C&P 

Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Joe  Herford  as  sales 
manager  of  Chandler  &  Price, 
Cleveland  manufacturer  of 
printing  machinery,  was  made 
this  week  by  L.  E.  Black,  com¬ 
pany  president.  Mr.  Herford 
was  formerly  product  manager 
of  printing  machinery  for  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union. 


Genera/  Officts: 
AtlarUa,Ctorgia 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Mass  Media  Studied 
By  Three  Authorities 


By  Ray  Eruin 


THE  MASS  MEDIA;  ReportinR,  Writ- 
int{.  Eklitint;.  By  William  L.  Rivers. 
Hari)er  &  Row.  Illustrated.  631 
PHKes.  35.95. 


MASS  MEDIA  AND  NATIONAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT:  The  Role  of  Infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Devoloping  Countries. 
By  Wilbur  Schramm.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Stanford.  Calif,  333 
paires.  37. 5U. 


UNDERSTANDING  MEDIA:  The  Ex¬ 
tensions  of  Man.  By  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan.  McGraw-Hill.  359  pages. 
37.60. 


The  mass  media  undergo 
minute  and  expert  scrutiny  from 
three  widely  divergent  view¬ 
points  in  these  three  thoughtful 
and  sometimes  controversial 
studies. 

Newspaper  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  are  thoroughly  covered  in 
“The  Mass  Media”  by  William 
L.  Rivers,  associate  professor 
of  communication  at  Stanford 
University  and  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  TJie 
Reporter  magazine. 

Mr.  Rivers  emphasizes  prob¬ 
lems  and  criticisms  of  the  mass 
media  with  a  focus  on  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television. 

In  the  section  on  newspapers, 
there  is  a  complete  text  that 
would  benefit  any  journalism 
student.  Separate  chapters  deal 
with  news  writing,  feature 
writing,  sports  writing,  editorial 
writing,  opinion  column  writing, 
copy  editing,  research  and  all 
other  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
A  style  book  and  a  glossary  of 
newspaper  terms  are  included. 

70  Countries 

More  than  70  countries  are 
now  trying  to  transform  them¬ 
selves  from  traditional  society  to 
economic  and  social  modernity. 
How  modem  communication  can 
help  these  countries  attain  their 
aspirations  is  depicted  by  Wil¬ 
bur  Schramm,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Communication  Re¬ 
search  at  Stanford  University, 
in  “Mass  Media  and  National 
Development.” 

The  book  is  jointly  published 
by  Stanford  University  Press 
and  Unesco.  In  his  preface,  Mr. 
Schramm  writes: 

“The  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Information, 
in  1948,  called  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  ‘one  of  the  basic  free¬ 
doms’  and  free  and  adequate 
information  ‘the  touchstone  of 
all  the  freedoms  to  which  the 


United  Nations  is  dedicated.’  It 
is  now  generally  understood  that 
liefore  there  can  be  free  and 
adequate  information  in  any 
country,  there  must  be  adequate 
development  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation.  Therefore  nil  countries, 
new  or  old,  industrialized  or  not, 
highly  developed  or  underdevel¬ 
oped,  are  properly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  their 
communications  systems.” 

Mr.  Schramm  shows  how  free 
and  adequate  information  can 
add  to  a  nation’s  economic  and 
social  development  as  well  as 
contribute  to  its  political  well¬ 
being. 

15  Suggestions 

He  advocates  that  a  develop¬ 
ing  country  should  1)  examine 
the  flow  of  development  infor¬ 
mation  within  its  borders;  2) 
examine  the  use  it  is  making  of 
mass  media;  3)  plan  a  balanced 
and  measured  growth  for  its 
mass  media;  4)  invest  in  mass 
media  development;  5)  estab¬ 
lish  a  cooperative  relationship 
between  organs  of  government 
responsible  for  mass  media  de¬ 
velopment  and  those  responsible 
for  education;  6)  take  steps  to 
facilitate  the  circulation  of 
news;  7)  make  it  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish  ‘local  media’; 
8)  combine  mass  media  with 
interpersonal  communication;  9) 
review  restrictions  on  the  im¬ 
porting  of  informational  ma¬ 
terials;  10)  consider  establish¬ 
ing  communication  industries; 
11)  provide  training  for  infor¬ 
mation  personnel;  12)  seek  as 
much  feedback  as  possible  from 
its  mass  media  audiences;  13) 
draw  up  a  special  statute  of  in¬ 
formation;  14)  use  new  techni¬ 
cal  developments;  15)  share  its 
experience  in  using  the  mass 
m^ia  to  speed  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  change. 

In  “Understanding  Media,” 
Marshall  McLuhan,  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  winner  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  General’s  Award  for  criti¬ 
cal  and  expository  writing  (“The 
Gutenberg  Galaxy”,  1963),  ex¬ 
plains  his  famed,  brilliant  and 
often  revolutionary  ideas  about 
the  whole  process  of  communi¬ 
cation  as  it  has  extended  man’s 
horizons — and  man  himself — 
from  the  invention  of  movable 
type  through  the  electronic  ag:e. 

The  author’s  premise  is  that 


the  form  of  any  medium,  rather 
than  its  content,  determines 
what  is  communicated. 


Oxford  Dirtioiiarv 


THE  CONCLSE  OXFORD  DICTION- 
AUY,  Fifth  Kdition.  Kevised  by  E. 
McIntosh  iind  G.  W.  S.  Frie<Irich- 
sen.  Oxford  University  Press.  1,558 
paRes.  $5.50:  thumb^indexed.  $7.50. 


This  is  an  age  of  dictionaries. 
A  spate  of  new  ones  of  the  so- 
called  desk  or  collegiate  size  has 
followed  the  appearance  of  the 
Third  Edition  of  Webster’s  New 
International  in  1961.  Whether 
the  purpose  is  to  cash  in  on  the 
interest  and  controversy  it 
aroused,  or  to  counteract  its  evil 
(as  they  are  regarded  in  some 
quarters)  elfects  is  impossible 
to  say. 

The  book  at  hand,  advertised 
as  completely  revised  and  reset 
(a  claim  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt),  is  the  newest  version  of 
the  abridgment  of  the  great 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  that 
first  appeared  in  1911  under  the 
august  editorship  of  H.  W.  and 
F.  G.  Fowler,  at  a  time  when 
the  parent  work  was  completed 
only  through  R. 

A  dictionary  like  this  one — by, 
of,  and  for  Englishmen — is  of 
somewhat  academic  interest  to 
Americans,  and  will  be  useful 
mainly  as  a  supplement  to  Amer¬ 
ican  dictionaries.  American  Eng¬ 
lish  and  British  English  are  still 
different  enough  to  make  this 
so,  though  they  are  rapidly 
coalescing. 

The  educated  Englishman  is 
traditionally  more  careful  of  his 
use  of  words  than  his  American 
counterpart,  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  conservative  approach  of 
this  book,  which  freely  uses  such 
labels  as  colloq.,  vidg.,  corrupt., 
dial.,  and  erron.  Do  not  be  led 
astray  by  suhst.,  however,  which 
the  editors  have  used  for  sub¬ 
stantive  (the  British  preference 
for  noun),  not  substandard. 

This  dictionary  passes  the 
ordinary  tests  for  up-to-dateness 
with  astronaut  and  sputnik. 
Looser  and  maser,  however,  must 
be  sought  in  a  two-page  adden¬ 
dum,  though  the  publishers  have 
made  bold  to  advertise  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  maser  on  the  flap. 

Most  disputed  usages  are 
either  ignored  or  pejoratively 
labeled.  (“Ain’t  is  colloq.  for 
‘am  not’  &  vulg.  for  “is’  or  ‘are 
not’.”)  Thus  purists  and  strict 
constructionists  in  America  may 
enjoy  using  the  book  as  a  gfuide. 
But  many  Americanisms  are  not 
present  at  all,  and  one  must  be¬ 
ware  of  British  spellings  (“be¬ 
labour”). 

A  simple,  phonetic  system  is 
used  for  indicating  pronuncia¬ 
tion  (though  one  must  find  the 
key  in  the  front  of  the  book). 


The  dictionary  has  ai  endixes 
for  abbreviations  (mos  !y  pecu- 
liarly  British,  with  a  gr  .t  many 
Royal  This  and  Thais),  for 
pronunciation  of  foreigi  words 
and  of  proper  names,  a.:d  for  a 
table  of  weights  and  n  asures. 
No  gazetteer,  no  biog-aphical 
listings,  no  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  These,  the  editoi7  would 
surely  grump,  con.stitute  nonlexi- 
cal  matter. 

The  took  is  handy  in  t  ompass 
and  is  printed  on  thin,  not-quite- 
onionskin  paper,  making  it 
easier  to  manage  than  '■ompar- 
able  American  dictionaries. 

The  definitions  are  clean  and 
lucid.  I  liked  the  (colloi].)  one 
for  shambles;  “loosely,  esp.  in 
journalistic  use,  mess,  muddle". 
The  usual  American  equivalent 
is  “scene  of  wreckage.”  But 
“mess,  muddle”  is  more  satisfy¬ 
ing. — Roy  H.  Copperud. 

lllllillllll!IIIIIIMIIIIIllll!llllillllllll 
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EsiDi !  Will  Direct 
Trails  ig  Program 
For  Hliami  Herald 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


Ovf-r  the  HoukIi  Sputs 


As  traininR  administrator, 
Mr.  Esmon  did  not  actually  con¬ 
duct  the  training  sessions. 

“The  papers  would  select  from 
two  to  eight  people  as  in¬ 
structors,  and  we  would  then 
train  them  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids,  lesson  plans  and  general 
instruction  practices,”  Mr.  Es¬ 
mon  explains. 

“We  would  act  as  consultants 
once  the  program  got  started 
and  help  the  instructors  over 
the  rough  spots.” 

The  visual  aids  and  lesson 
plans  were  prepared  by  ANPA 
training  men  who  had  all  been 
teachers. 

Mr.  Esmon,  who  has  his 
master’s  degree  in  Supervision 
and  Administration,  joined 
ANPA  from  the  Illinois  school 
system  and  received  his  first 
exposure  to  the  newspaper  field 
working  with  the  ANPA  train¬ 
ing  team. 

He  not  only  had  to  learn  the 
complexities  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  but  he  soon  found  him¬ 
self  explaining  them  to  others, 
equally  unfamiliar  with  them. 

Mr.  Esmon  conducted  man¬ 
agement  orientation  programs 
for  newspaper  people  not  di- 
^tly  working  in  production,  to 
inform  them  of  the  problems 
and  limitations  of  the  news¬ 
paper  printing  process. 

“For  example,  an  advertising 
manager  might  request  that  the 
paper  go  up  two  pages  one  day, 


Miami,  Fla. 

Lloyi;  Csmon,  former  training 
admini:  irator  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  joined  the  Miami  Her- 
aid  as  training  and  safety  di¬ 
rector. 

His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Herald  Personnel 
Director  Harry  H.  Horton  Jr. 

Mr.  F.smon,  a  former  high 
school  superintendent  in  Illinois, 
has  been  steeped  in  the  ANPA 
training  program  ever  since  he 
joined  the  organization  in  June, 
1961. 

His  duties  with  the  Herald 
will  enable  him  to  apply  on  a 
continuing  basis  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  program  he 
has  used  at  other  newspapers. 

At  ANPA,  Mr.  Esmon  worked 
on  training  programs  for  the 
mechanical  departments  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


GOING  UP — Construction  of  a  new  plant  for  The  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  and  affiliated  radio  station  CFPL  is  continuing  on  schedule.  The 
building  and  new  equipment  will  cost  approximately  $6  million.  The 
press  room  wing,  foreground,  is  being  readied  to  accept  a  new  Goss 
press  from  England  this  November.  Plant  is  expected  to  be  operational 
next  July. 


and  gc't  no  resistance  from  the 
])ressroom  foreman.  The  next 
day,  he  may  request  the  same 
thing  and  be  refused. 

“We  explained  the  problems 
that  can  make  it  impossible  to 
go  up  two  pages  under  certain 
circumstances,  while  under  oth¬ 
ers  it  can  be  done  easily. 

“The  areas  of  composing  and 
engraving,  and  stereo  and  press 
were  discussed  in  separate  ses¬ 
sions  in  general  terms.  We 
hoped  this  would  enable  each 
man  to  go  home  to  his  paper 
and  analyze  his  own  specific 
situation  in  the  light  of  what 
he  had  learned  from  us.” 

These  sessions  were  held  in 
St.  Louis  for  20  people  from 
newspapers  across  the  country 
and  at  the  ANPA  laboratory  at 
Easton,  Pa. 

The  production  training  pro¬ 
grams,  held  at  the  individual 
newspapers,  were  set  up  to  help 
train  apprentices  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  review  practices  for  jour¬ 
neymen  and  explain  special  new 
equipment. 

In  some  cases  there  were  oth- 


“One  publisher  wanted  to  ap¬ 
point  two  new  foremen  and  at 
the  .same  time  instill  respect 
for  them  and  renew  the  interest 
of  the  pressmen  in  doing  quality 
work,”  Mr.  Esmon  recalls. 

“The  ANPA  training  pro¬ 
gram  served  this  purpose  very 
well,  even  though  his  pressmen 
had  many  years  of  experience.” 


Terry  on  Sales  Staff 


Full  Course 

Another  publisher  attests  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
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Wood  Flong  Corporation  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Homer  E.  Terry  Jr.,  as  a  member 
of  its  sales  staff.  A  native  of 
Roanoke,  Va.,  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Virginia  newspapers 
since  1938  as  a  stereotyper  and 
supervisor  of  stereotype  opera¬ 
tions.  He  will  represent  Wood 
Flong  in  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of 
Maryland. 


New  Press  in 
Atlanta  Time’s 


Expansion  Plan 


gram.  His  old  stereo  casting 
equipment  was  lemoved  and 
new  Wood  Supermatics  installed 
and  carrying  the  full  work  load 
without  a  plate  being  late. 

“By  the  time  we  were 
through,  the  stereotypers  knew 
every  valve  and  every  circuit 
on  those  machines.” 

Now  that  he  is  concentrating 
all  his  efforts  on  one  newspaper, 
what  does  Lloyd  Esmon  hope  to 
accomplish? 

“The  Herald  has  started  a 
number  of  valuable  training 
programs,”  .says  Mr.  Esmon. 

These  vary  from  nuts-and- 
bolts  sessions  for  pressmen — to 
training  salesmen  and  ad  takers 
in  the  use  of  new  forms  for 
standardizing  data  that  will  be 
fed  The  Herald’s  new  com¬ 
puters. 

The  Herald  has  supervisory 
training  programs  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  plans  to  begin  a  series 
of  general  information  sessions 
conducted  by  department  heads 
to  inform  employes  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  departments  other  than 
their  own. 


Plans  for  expansion  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times — including 
the  purchase  of  a  nine-unit 
Headliner  Mark  II  Press  from 
The  Goss  Company,  Chicago — 
have  been  announced  by  Judge 
James  C.  Davis,  publisher. 

The  plans  are  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  continuing  expansion, 
growth  and  improvement  for  the 
Georgia  owned  and  operated 
newspaper  which  began  publica¬ 
tion  on  June  12,  Judge  Davis 
said.  Because  reader  acceptance 
and  advertiser  support  have  both 
exceeded  expectations,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  is  now  in 
progress. 

The  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 
Press  will  be  equipped  with  ten¬ 
sion  lock-up,  and  Imperial  3:2 
folder  and  Reels-Tensions- 
Pasters.  Color  equipment  will 
consist  of  two  color  cylinders 
and  two  half-decks. 

At  the  present  time,  the 
Times  is  printed  on  used  Goss 
rotary  presses  (12  High  Speed, 
Low  Construction  units  and  four 
folders)  purchased  in  May  of 
1963  from  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  The  41-year  old  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  retained  by  the 
Times  for  use  as  a  relief  press 
on  peak  days  after  the  new 
equipment  begins  operation. 

Other  details  of  the  expansion 
program  were  reported  to  in¬ 
clude:  installation  of  an  en¬ 
graving  department ;  purchase 
of  additional  line  casting  equip¬ 
ment,  installing  statewide  truck 
delivery;  and  increasing  per¬ 
sonnel. 

When  the  expansion  program 
is  completed,  the  Times  will  pro¬ 
vide  advertisers  “greatly  expe¬ 
dited  service  and  later  dead¬ 
lines,”  according  to  Judge  Davis. 
In  addition,  he  said  that  readers 
will  receive  better  news  content 
because  of  greater  capacity  and 
later  news  deadlines. 


Fast  Adhesive  Made 
For  Splicing  Rolls 


A  newly  developed  adhesive 
for  splicing  rolls  of  paper  to¬ 
gether  during  roll  winding  and 
rewinding  operations  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Borden  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company. 

The  adhesive,  known  as  E- 
2152-C,  is  extremely  fast  setting. 
The  product  spreads  to  a  very 
even  film  without  warping  or 
distorting  the  paper  surfaces  in 
any  way.  It  is  easy  to  clean  and 
may  be  applied  on  all  types  of 
paper. 
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■  yp  lniritilmiJUt  6-channel  tape  operation.  KD-84T  is  approximately  100  feet  per  minute,  and  is  cieliysm 

Air  inirnnuCBu  models  of  the  new  head-  characters  per  minute.  ready  for  immediate  aste-ap, 

line  units  are  available.  The  Like  the  ATP  text  Photo  Composition  on  film  can  be 
nQMl#  Tnn  UllAflllllfl  ^  direct  keyboarding  Typesetters,  the  headline  models  processed  as  a  wron$..-readiiig 

I  iJIJ  IIwqUIIIIw  model  —  the  KD-84  —  equipped  operate  on  the  revolving  disc  negative  for  offset,  ri  ht-read- 
~  for  manual  operation  only.  The  principle,  whereby  clear  photo-  ing  negative  for  letterprea, 

MTunOCOttOIT  second  model — the  KD-84T — is  matrix  characters  are  positioned  wrong-reading  positive  for  deep- 
IfUvwvllulw  equipped  with  a  standard  key-  on  an  opaque  disc  and  rotated  etch  offset,  or  right-reading 
board  plus  a  tape  reader  that  in  sequence  between  a  lens  and  positive  for  photogravure. 
Keyboard-operated,  desk-top  will  accept  tapes  prepared  on  a  small  photo  lamp.  When  a  KD-84  discs  in  the  10  to  36 
phototypesetting  units  capable  any  7-channel  ATF  keyboarding  shutter  is  actuated,  light  from  point  range  carry  4  fonts  of 
of  setting  news  headlines  and  unit  (Models  A,  AR  or  B),  or  the  lamp  is  transmitted  through  photo-matrix  characters,  336  in 
display  ads  have  been  an-  7-channel  tapes  produced  in  the  photo-matrix,  enlarged  (if  all.  Discs  in  the  42  to  84  point 
nounced  by  American  Type  suitably  modified  Justowriters,  necessary)  through  the  lens,  range  carry  84  charactc  rs.  ATF 
Founders.  Called  the  KD-84  se-  Flexowriters,  TTS  perforators  and  exposed  directly  on  film  or  discs  weigh  less  than  2  ounces, 
ries,  the  new  ATF  Photo  Type-  or  suitably  programmed  com-  photopaper  in  a  light-proof  can-  can  be  changed  in  less  than  10 
setters  offer  a  display  type  puters.  Both  models  produce  un-  nister  on  the  photo  unit.  Ex-  seconds. 

range  of  10  to  84  points,  line  justified  lines  in  lengths  to  45  posed  composition  on  paper  is  According  to  the  ATF  an- 
widths  to  68  picas  (depending  picas  (standard)  or  68  picas  processed  in  full  roonilight  in  nouncement,  the  KD-84  unit  will 
upon  the  set  of  the  type  face),  (optional).  a  table-top  ATF-Fotorite  proc-  sell  for  less  than  half  Ihe  price 

and  a  choice  of  direct  keyboard-  Speed  of  the  tape-operated  essing  unit,  at  a  speed  of  4%  of  a  late-model  hot  metal  line- 

—  -  caster. 


New  Saddle  Binder 
In  Offset  Printery 

A  McCain  automatic  saddle 
binder  has  been  purchased  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Inc.,  and 
is  in  operation  in  the  Dallas 
printing  plant. 

Newspaper  Enterprises  Inc., 
is  engaged  in  general  printing 
business,  specializing  in  web 
offset  printing  of  suburban 
newspapers  and  circulars,  plus 
commercial  type  printing. 

The  McCain  binder  has  four 
feeder  pockets,  stitcher,  and 
three  trimming  knives.  Mini¬ 
mum  trimmed  size  per  signa¬ 
ture  accepted  by  the  machine 
is  5-by-7%  inches.  Maximum 
size  is  ll-by-18%  inches.  Pro¬ 
duction  speed  is  more  than 
12,000  books  per  hour. 


Sure  You  Cai 
l(/\elt  Metal 
in  a  Witches 


But  the  money  you  lose  for- 
ever  to  dross  would  quickly 
pay  for  a  new  nolan  furnace! 


Can  you  afford  to  lose  20'’o  to  50%  of 
your  metal  —  year  after  year?  That's 
the  price  of  keeping  that  old  furnace, 
direct  loss  to  dross  —  the  breakdown 
of  type  metal  in  contact  with  air. 
NOLAN's  superior  furnace  design 
keeps  air  out,  and  heat  in.  Dross  loss 
is  at  an  absolute  minimum  . . .  remelt 
efficiency  at  a  new  high  for  savings 
which  will  return  your  modest  invest¬ 
ment  several  times  over! 


Basic  information  about  offset 
printing  is  contained  in  a  book¬ 
let  (“Changing  to  Offset?") 
which  Ideal  Roller  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  is  making  available 
to  interested  persons.  F.  E. 
Brougham,  advertising  manager, 
said  copies  are  free  on  request 
to  the  company  at  2512  West 
24th  Street,  Chicago. 


FREE  BULLETIN 


Gives  all  the  facts  on  select¬ 
ing  the  remelt  installation 
exactly  for  your  needs.  Mail 
coupon  today! 


NOLAN  CORPORATION,  Rome,  New  York  |  Nofan  l-ton  furnace  and  Melt-Lilt  automatic  loader 
Send  free  bulletin  describing  600-ib.  I 

and  2000-lb.  Series  Nolan  Remelters.  I-,.-,  - 
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55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
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Few  lagged  Ends 
Show  Up  Now  in 
Unjustified  Lines 


For  full  year  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  i'ost  has  been  setting  its 
body  typo  in  unjustified  lines. 
What’s  the  advantage?  Faster 
production  of  type. 

The  front  page  contains  re¬ 
markably  few  ragged  lines.  Ex- 
l)eriments  with  eliminating  col¬ 
umn  rules  on  certain  sections 
inside  the  newspaper  led  W.  H. 
Hornby,  managing  editor,  to  con¬ 
clude  that  unjustified  lines  were 
even  less  noticeable  with  the 
rules  missing. 

Mr.  Hornby  reports  reader 
reaction  to  the  change  brought 
250  telephone  and  mail  com¬ 
ments  in  the  first  month — most 
of  them  critical.  But  in  the  last 

11  months,  not  a  complaint. 

“At  first  many  lines  fell  con¬ 
siderably  short,”  Mr.  Hornby 
says,  “but  as  operators  became 
more  adept  at  judging  line 
length  the  number  of  ragged 
lines  decreased  sharply. 

“A  .switch  in  type  face  from 
8  on  10  to  9  on  10  Corona,  made 
Sept.  1,  1963,  led  to  an  immedi¬ 
ate  decrease  in  the  number  of 
short  lines. 

“Operators  are  allowed  to 
hyphenate  if  a  hyphenation  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

“It  has  been  observed  that  the 
majority  of  lines  will  justify 
with  interword  space  bands  in 
the  11-pica  line  length  used  at 
the  Post,  with  approximately  10- 

12  percent  falling  short.  In  mul¬ 
tiple  column  measure  and  agate 
it  has  been  found  almost  100 
percent  of  the  lines  justify  with 
between  word  space  bands 
alone.  .  .  . 

“At  the  same  time  the  decision 
was  made  to  switch  to  unjusti¬ 
fied  lines,  makeup  men  were  told 
that  ‘widow’  lines  were  permis- 
sable.  Previously  a  determined 


GOING  UP!— The  bed  of  a  i 
Chemco  Spartan  roll  film  camera 
is  being  rigged  to  the  top  floor  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sfar-Ledger  I 
plant.  The  newspaper  replaced  | 
three  old  cameras  with  two  roll  j 
film  Spartans  as  part  of  its  mod¬ 
ernization  program.  Careful  plan-  i 
ning  by  Production  Superintendent  j 
Dale  Douglas  made  it  possible  for  ; 
the  Spartans  to  be  in  operation 
the  day  they  were  delivered.  The  j 
two  cameras  were  trucked  from  j 
the  Chemco  Photoproducts  Com-  | 
pany  plant  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  ! 

effort  had  been  made  to  avoid  ‘ 
widows.  Inasmuch  as  the  Post  i 
uses  a  generally  horizontal  i 
makeup,  many  columns  had  to 
be  leaded  to  avoid  widows.”  j 
• 

Sales  Engineer 

Samuel  D.  Couch  has  been 
named  sales  engineer  serving 
Fairchild  Teletypesetter  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  New  York  City, 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
area. 


Since  1924 

DESIGNERS 

OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


ARCHITECTURE 
ENGINEERING 
PLANNING 

316  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  III.  •  CE  6-1333 


PEREIRA 
ASSOCIATES 


Now— you  can  install 
this  complete  Ludlow 
system  for  as  little  as 
$30  per  week ! 

You  can  have  a  complete  Ludlow  system  like 
the  one  you  see  pictured  above  .  . .  installed 
and  your  people  trained. . .  for  $30  per  week. 

Now  -  you  can  set  grocery  ads,  department  store  ads, 
improve  the  type  appearance  of  your  newspaper  with  an 
unlimited  supply  of  type  from  the  Ludlow. 

Here’s  what  you  get:  A  new  Ludlow  machine  installed; 
angle-top  matrix  cabinet;  spaces  and  quads;  superior 
figures;  assorted  grocery  logotypes;  cleaner  kit;  7  com¬ 
posing  sticks  plus  9  type  fonts  worth  far  more  than  the 
modest  down  payment. 

Find  out  today  how  you  can  install  this  complete  Ludlow 
system  for  as  little  as  $30  per  week  if  you  qualify.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  of  "Why  some  printers  prefer  Ludlow” 
to :  Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  2032  Clybourn  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ludlow 

TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
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New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4.  Indiana 


U^OIUIIII  U^nillorC  pany’s  Industrial  Truck  Divi-  The  Clark  mounted  on  two 

WflullUIII  nullUlwIw  sion,  Battle  Creek,  developed  the  7000-lb-capacity  and  two  5000- 

_  .  ,  vacuum  newsprint  roll  handler,  lb-capacity  Clark  lift  trucks, 

\nPPn  NPU/^nrinf  with  as  many  as  1600  rolls  newly  acquired  gas-powered 

0|lwvU  IlUff  w|JI  nil  to  move  in  a  single  unloading  units  with  cushion  tires.  Wickes 

Ole"  t  II  leLe  pcriod,  and  overhead  costs  up  to  also  uses  hydraulic  roll  clamp 

I  rOm  lUlinS  HOIOS  $1400  hourly,  speed  is  essential,  attachments  on  a  new  5000-11^ 

IIUIII  miiptf  llUlira  Wickes  moved  to  vacuum  at-  capacity  Clark  truck  and  an 

A  new  vacuum  device  helps  a  tachments  to  eliminate  squeezing  older  unit, 
marine  terminal  at  Bay  City,  and  goughing  of  rolls  and  to  Two  of  the  trucks  work  in  the 
Mich,  to  speed  movement  of  permit  touch-stacking;  thus  tower  hold,  and  four  in  the 
newsprint  rolls  from  ship  to  making  fuller  use  of  horizontal  middle  deck,  using  an  elevator 
shore  without  damage  and  with  storage  space.  Lift  trucks  with  which  brings  up  six  2000-lb  rolls 
a  savings  in  w’arehouse  space.  triple  stage  uprights  tier  rolls  at  once  for  loading  onto  tractor- 
Wickes  Marine  Terminal  Com-  four  high  to  fully  utilize  air  trailer  trains.  Trailers  transport 
pany  is  using  the  vacuum  at-  rights.  The  vacuum  handler  the  rolls  to  the  warehouse  where 
tachments  on  its  industrial  operates  on  the  “face”  of  the  other  industrial  trucks  unload 
trucks,  moving  newsprint  from  roll,  not  the  sides,  so  rolls  may  and  tier  them.  Rolls  are  handled 
ships’  holds  to  its  dockside  ter-  be  stacked  against  each  other  three  times  from  ship’s  hold  to 
minal.  Clark  Equipment  Com-  in  storage.  warehouse  storage. 


Dust  Collectors 
On  Offset  Presses 


The  clouds  of  anti-ofi  et  spray 
that  used  to  shroud  ma  y  print¬ 
ing  plants  have  been  <i:.-,sipat€d 
and  controlled  througl.  the  in¬ 
itiative  and  cooperation  of  two 
manufacturers. 

Permeating  everywiiere  — 
nasal  passages,  machinery,  ink 
fountains — the  spray  jwwder 
that  is  a  prerequisite  to  quality 
in  the  printing  process  has  until 
recent  years  gone  unchecked. 

The  two  companies  that  have 
teamed  to  reduce  the  pr<  valence 
of  this  nuisance  are  the  Miehle 
Company,  manufacturer  of  offset 
presses,  and  Torit  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Minneapolis,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  self-contained  dust 
collectors. 

Miehle  sells  Torit  dust  collec¬ 
tors  as  optional  equipment  with 
its  offset  presses. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the 
press  delivery  area  clean,  this 
dust  control  system  has  im¬ 
proved  sheet  behavior  at  the 
delivery  end  of  the  press,  while 
suction  from  the  collector  has 
helped  to  assure  a  more  uniform 
spray  of  powder  over  each  sheet 


YOU  DON’T  NEED  ' '  ^  m 
TO  SERVE  TOW 
JUST  INVITE  US  IN 


We  ask  for  no  special  considerations.  A 
Beveridge  "In-Plant"  Mat  Demonstration 
is  decidedly  to  your  advantage.  Only  by 
demonstration  can  you  see  the  ease  of 
handling,  the  maximum  space  depth  re¬ 
tention  and  the  excellent  printing  results 
obtained  by  using  Beveridge  one  piece, 
Auto-Pack  Mats.  Write  and  tell  us  >vhen  we 
can  visit  your  plant. 


For  Newspapers — 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 


Intertype  Matrix 
Factory  In  Virginia 

Harris-Intertype  Company  is 
building  a  $750,000  factory  on  a 
20-acre  tract  in  the  Winchester- 
Frederick  Industrial  Park  at 
Kernstown,  Va. 

The  77,000-square-foot  single¬ 
story  plant  will  be  operated  by 
the  Intertype  Division  in  the 
production  of  matrices  for  type¬ 
setting  machines.  Headquarters 
of  the  parent  company  are  in 
Cleveland. 

Harris-Intertype  has  operated 
a  “pilot”  plant  in  the  old  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolen  Mill  building  and 
has  conducted  employe-training 
there  for  the  past  year.  It  is 
expected  that  eventually  some 
200  will  be  on  the  payroll. 


For  Syndicates — 

Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
k  Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


CHICA60  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO. 

1127  W.  Adams  St. 
Chicago  7,  III. 
k  Phone  666-4114 


TYPOGRAPHY  UNUMITED! 

only  with  the  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR 


Typeaoteng  and  Maehinel 


REDUCE 


ENLAR@ 


ITALICIZE 


BACKSUI 


CONDENSE 


iMMi 


SIODOW 


OVERUP 


All  the  typography  in  this  advertisement  (other  than  the  body  type)  was  set  on  the  Photo  Typositor 


Any  member  of  your  staff,  without  any  previous  training,  can  pro¬ 
duce  unlimited  variations  and  combinations  of  lettering  and  type 
design  in  minutes  at  a  cost  of  pennies. 

One  single  $15  film  font  produces  2800  sizes,  slants  and  propor¬ 
tions.  The  Photo  Typositor  with  a  complete  library  of  500  fonts 
can  produce  1,400,000  variations. 

Lease  or  purchase  of  a  Photo  Typositor  includes  installation  and 
thorough  instruction  for  any  member  of  your  staff.  , 


!n«{>rc-r 


"  Typography  at  Your  Fingertips’ 
FREE  BROCHURE  and  lettering  samples. 

Write  for  them  today  on  your  letterhead!  Address  Dept.  14 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  International  Sales  Division 

305  E.  46TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y.  ■  FACTORY:  NO.  MIAMI  61.  FLORIDA 


50  sales,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Worldvnde  offices  now  being  established. 


Inaugfuration  of  a  vision-  and  near  with  first  one  eye 
testing  program  helped  the  then  the  other,  and,  finally, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  improve  with  both  eyes.  It  also  provides 
its  daily  newspaper  product,  ac-  a  measure  of  depth  perception 
cording  to  Harry  H.  Horton,  and  color  vision.  Both  of  the 
personnel  director.  latter  are  extremely  important 

“Several  serious  accidents  had  in  production  areas  where  abil- 
raised  the  question  of  the  vie-  ity  to  determine  depth  accur- 
tim’s  ability  to  see  what  he  was  ately  can  have  a  most  important 
doing,”  Mr.  Horton  explained  bearing  on  safety  and  where 
in  an  entry  submitted  in  the  individuals  are  concerned  with 
“Best  Newspaper  Idea  of  the  color  matching. 

Year”  competition  conducted  by  „  ,  ,  ...  • 

the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  TeMed  Before  Hired 

Ushers  Association.  “Attention  “Prior  to  receipt  of  the  ma¬ 
te  reducing  the  number  of  typo-  chine,  a  schedule  of  testing  was 
graphical  errors  in  the  paper  established.  For  safety  reasons, 
provided  another  aspect  of  the  the  press  room  was  scheduled 
question  of  vision.  The  Herald,  for  first  testing.  Immediately 
therefore,  decided  to  install  vi-  following,  schedules  were  ostab- 
sion  testing  for  both  current  lished  for  proof  readers,  Lino- 
and  future  employes.  type  operators.  Teletypesetter 

“At  a  cost  of  $.j60,  an  Ortho-  operators,  mark-up  men,  and 
Rater,  produced  by  the  Bausch  photo-compositors.  Copyreaders 
&  Lomb  Co.,  was  purchased,  in  the  news  room  were  scheduled 
The  manufacturers  were  con-  further  down  the  line.  Policy 
.suited  for  the  establishment  of  was  established  whereby  all  job 
vision  standards  for  jobs  applicants  would  be  tested  prior 
throughout  the  plant.  to  hiring.  In  addition,  any  em- 

“This  machine,  similar  to  that  ploye  could  have  an  eye  check 
used  by  many  states  for  driver’s  at  his  own  request, 
license  qualifications,  tests  an  “The  safety  director  and  two 
individual’s  ability  to  see  far  others  in  personnel  were  taught 


Floyd  JeH,  a  copy  editor  on  the  Miami  Herald,  takes  an  eye  test  wHk 
equipment  designed  to  measure  what  each  individual  sees.  Kam 
Hansen  is  conducting  the  test. 


to  use  the  Ortho-Rater.  Then  on  a  doctor  of  their  choice.  46% 
a  crash  basis,  the  above  named  of  straight  matter  proof  read- 
groups  were  tested.  ers;  24%  of  teletypesetter  op- 

“Those  employes  whose  vision  erators,  21%  of  printers  and 
tested  l)elow  acceptable  stand-  ad  proof  readers  are  in  this 
ar.ls  for  the  job  they  were  per-  category.  Improved  vision  by 
forming  or  whose  depth  per-  correctional  glasses  will  be  of 
ception  was  off  in  the  danger  inestimable  value  to  the  corn- 
occupations  were  advised  of  pany  and  to  the  employe, 
the  findings.  They  were  encour-  “Use  of  the  testing  for  pre- 
aged  to  visit  a  doctor  of  their  employment  has  also  been  help- 
own  .selection  and  to  report  ful.  To  date,  two  otherwise  qui- 
back  to  the  safety  director,  ified  candidates  for  employment 
“Where  need  for  glasses  is  in  the  press  room  have  been 
indicated  by  the  doctor,  eyes  rejected  for  lack  of  adequate 
are  re-tested  with  the  glasses,  vision  for  safety  in  that  area. 
The  employe  is  advised  of  the  One  applicant  for  a  machinist’s 
importance  of  wearing  the  job  was  discovered  to  be  almost 
glasses  and  the  departmental  totally  blind  in  one  eye.  He  was 


NEWSPAPER 


PRODUCTION  QUIZ 


“On  Tlie  Fence” 
Over 
Printing 
Processes? 


■  If  you’re  "on  the  fence”  over  printing 
processes,  look  before  you  leap!  Look  into  a 
chemical  photoengraving  department.  It’s  eco¬ 
nomical,  increases  quality  and  makes  it 
possible  to  utilize  most  of  your  present  letter- 
press  equipment  and  experienced  craftsmen. 
May  we  explain?  Write:  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Company,  Chicago  50,  Philadelphia  34,  New 
York  7. 


VlTAPLATE 

VitaGarD 
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supervisor  is  advised  that  the 
employe  is  required  to  wear 
glasses  in  order  to  perform  ade¬ 
quately  and  safely. 

“In  those  cases  where  the 
doctor  advises  that  the  eye  con¬ 
dition  is  not  correctible  with 
glasses,  the  employe  is  re-as- 
signed  to  another  position  where 
vision  is  adequate. 

“Results  of  the  program  have 
been  rather  impressive,  if  not 
alarming: 

“21.5%  of  those  tested  were 
found  to  have  sub-standard  vi¬ 
sion  and  have  been  encouraged 
to  have  their  eyes  checked  by 


partially  aware  of  this,  but 
made  no  mention  of  it  prior  to 
the  eye  examination.  Hired, 
these  men  would  have  been  out¬ 
standing  safety  liabilities.” 


TTS  Course  Offered 


A  Teletypesetter  course,  open 
to  students  from  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  is  being  of¬ 
fered  at  the  Tomlinson  Adult 
Education  Center,  296  Mirror 
Lake  Drive,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
A  $10  registration  fee  covers  a 
15-week  trimester  with  four  3H- 
hour  classes  each  week. 


IDEAL 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


It  takes  a  blending  of  many  chemicals  and 
raw  materials  to  create  Ideal  DX  News¬ 
paper  rollers.  DX  rollers  are  the  absolute 
top  in  modern  news  rollers.  They  have 
that  subtle  addition  of  long  experience  in 
making  these  favorite  rollers  for  color 
printing.  Ideal  has  this  secret  formula 
under  lock  and  key. 


Make  your  next  rollers  Ideal  DX  and 
watch  your  advertisers  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  your  sharp,  clean  printing  and 
your  lively  color  work. 


-ceUl  ciK  man  t^cUuff 


IUI<:.\L  KOLLEK  and  .>1 A.^  I  K.U  Tl  It  I  I  O. 


Iftland  i  ity  I*  Y.  •  I'hirntfo  tt«  III.  •  llunllnglon  Park.  Cal. 
(  hamblee.  I»a.  •  Marlboro.  >taiiM. 
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HIGH-SPEED  transmission  system 
(Data-Verter)  takes  reporter's 
copy,  codes  it  and  transfers  it 
to  magnetic  tape.  Portable  trans¬ 
mitter  then  sends  the  copy  at  the 
rate  of  400  wpm. 


System  Permits 
Reporter  to  Send 
Copy  at  400  wpm 


writer,  which  is  specially 
adapted.  As  he  types,  a  device 
attached  to  the  typewriter  codes 
his  copy  and  transfers  it  to 
magnetic  tape.  When  the  story 
is  completed,  the  tape  cartridge 
is  placed  in  Data-Verter’s  port¬ 
able  transmitting  instrument. 

The  reporter  phones  his  office, 
says  he’s  prepared  to  send  copy, 
places  the  hand-set  into  the 
cradle  of  the  Data-Verter  trans¬ 
mission  by  depressing  a  button. 
The  copy  is  moved  at  the  rate 
of  400  words  a  minute. 

On  the  receiving  end,  a  Digi- 
tronics  DoOTR  receives  the  coded 
copy  on  punched  paper  tape 
which  is  fed  into  an  Anelex 
Series  5  printer.  This  reads  the 
tape,  translates  the  digital 
language  back  into  original  copy 
and  prints  it  for  distribution  to 
editors. 

Data-Verter’s  acoustical  coup¬ 
ling  transmission  technique  may 
be  used  with  any  standard  tele¬ 
phone  set  over  regular  lines. 


Publisher  Praises 
Polifieian  in  Shop 


A  system  for  transmitting 
news  copy  at  high  speed  over 
long  distances  will  be  introduced 
soon  by  Digitronics  Corporation 
(Albertson,  N.Y.) 

Called  Data-Verter,  the  key 
device  in  the  system  was 
adapted  for  testing  by  New 
York  Times  reporters  during 
the  Republican  convention  in 
San  Francisco.  It  followed  the 
development  of  Dial-O-Verter 
for  the  Times.  This  system  is 
used  in  transmitting  copy  to  the 
International  Edition  in  Paris 
and,  experimentally,  via  Tel- 
star. 

The  Data-Verter  system 
starts  with  the  reporter’s  type- 


Thomas  J.  Enright,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Manchester  (N.H.) 
Union  Leader  for  more  than 
.')0  years  and  dean  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Board  of  Alderman,  was 
honored  at  a  banquet  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  20  years  of  service 
to  the  city  government. 

Guests  at  the  dinner  included 
Gov.  John  W.  King,  Mayor 
Roland  Vallee  and  William 
Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Union 
Leader. 

Mr.  Loeb  said:  “I’m  awfully 
sick  about  talk  of  public  images 
and  advertising  campaigns  for 
politicians.  I’m  here  because  in 
Tom  Enright  you  see  the  type  of 
individual  I  admire.  He  is  a  doer 
— not  a  talker. 

“He  has  never  sought  the 
limelight,  this  despite  the  fact 
he  was  employed  by  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  never  sought  favor¬ 
itism  from  its  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  in  all  his  years  in  poli¬ 
tics.” 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 


EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rewinder 


Copco  Portable  Ink  Fountain 


Sm  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core  Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 


vides  color  efficiently. 


Copco  Core  Stripper 
Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 


Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Machine 
Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 


Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 


Copco  Roller  Grinder 


Copco  Plate  Gauqe 


Grinds  rubber  rollers,  polishes  smoothly.  Checks  thicknesses  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 


Roduee  Prodoefion  Costa  With  Capco  Prodacts:  Writ#  To 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

50C0  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md.  •  Phone:  864-7477 
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Positive  control  of  the  “'Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fuily- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro  magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New  ■  ■  ^ 

York  54,  New  York. 


HOB  Reel,  Tension  A  Paster 
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A  passing  executive-type  takes  an 
off-the-shoulder  look  at  the  day's 
headlines.  A  little  "body  english” 
helps  him  zero  In  on  the  subheads. 


CIRCULATION 

i  V  ‘Freedom  Readers’ 

^  Are  Caught  Peeking 

A  slight  touch  of  harmless  larceny  that  exists  in  even  the  most 
law-abiding  citizen  comes  out  in  his  tendency  to  grab  a  free 
glance  at  a  newspaper — on  a  stand,  in  a  waiting  room,  or  over 
somebody  else’s  shoulder. 

Nowhere  does  this  latent  larceny,  this  visual  fi-ee-loading,  come 
to  the  fore  more  readily  than  in  cities  in  which  newspapers  are 
sold  via  transparent  coin  machines.  There  a  passerby  can  “free- 
read”  at  will  with  no  cold  stares  from  vendors,  and  no  haughty 
glares  from  indignant  shoulder-owners.  Of  course,  he  has  to 
settle  for  the  headlines  and  just  the  tantalizing  beginning  of 
each  story,  but  to  many,  half  a  leaf’s  better  than  no  paper  at  all. 

These  United  Press  International  photos  show  the  different 
techniques  employed  bv  “freedom  readers”  on  a  Houston,  Texas, 

i-type  takes  an 

corner. 


The  pundit,  a  musing  type,  takes 
a  stand-offish  glance  at  the  head¬ 
lines.  Whatever  the  world  powers 
are  up  to,  he's  got  a  better  Idea 
of  how  It  should  be  done. 


IV 


These  two  lady  shoppers,  above  and  below,  can*t  resist  a  bit  of  "um 
reading."  The  one  above  treats  the  display  of  news  much  as  she  would 
Items  on  a  store  counter.  The  one  below  soaks  up  all  the  news  she  can 
through  the  transparent  window  of  the  vending  device. 


ir' 


A  "look  but  don't  touch"  attitude  Is  assumed  by  this  elderly  gentleman, 
who  with  hands  behind  back,  takes  in  the  news  of  day  through  the 
plastic  window  of  a  newspaper  vending  machine.  The  device  Is  located 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  McKinney  streets  In  downtown  Houston. 
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HOW  SUNSHINE’S 


Sunshine’s  Christmas  Card  Program  will  make  news¬ 
paper  boys  work  for  you  with  added  enthusiasm  and 
zeal.  Your  newspaper  will  benefit  by  this  program  of 
increasing  subscriptions. 

The  Sunshine  Christmas  Card  Program 

Offers  These  Advantages  — 

•  Increases  circulation. 

•  Guarantees  timely,  courteous,  safe  delivery. 

•  Reaches  subscribers  and  non-subscribers. 

•  Assures  continued  readership. 

•  Obtains  renewals. 

•  Builds  goodwill. 

•  Is  educational  and  approved  by  communities. 

Free  Christmas  cards  are  offered  to  newspaper  boys 

who  add  new  subscriptions  or  obtain  renewals.  Many 
newspapers  provide  their  newsboys  with  free  Sunshine 
Christmas  Cards  in  exchange  for  newspaper  boys’  good¬ 
will.  Other  publishers  simply  provide  the  opportunity 
for  newspaper  boys  to  buy  artistically  designed  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards  at  manufacturer's  price  which  is  60%  less 
than  the  retail  price.  This  is  indeed  a  big  savings! 

Cards  can  be  imprinted  with  newspaper  name  and 
newsboys  name,  or  newspaper’s  name  only.  In  this 
case,  cards  are  signed  by  the  newsboys.  You  save  10% 
on  orders  without  imprinting. 

A  paid  up  subscription  is  worth  $10.00.  Sunshine’s 
Christmas  Card  program  would  keep  it  working  for  you 
for  just  one  penny.  It’s  a  good  investment. 

You  will  do  your  news  dealers  a  big  favor  by  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  this  beneficial  program. 


UNSHINE 

ART  STUDIOS,  INC. 

45  WARWICK  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  0X101 


Swnchiiie  Art  Studies,  Inc. 

45  Warwick  Street,  Springfield,  Mess.  01 101 

□  Please  send  full  details  on  the  Sunshine  Goodwill  Pro¬ 
gram.  Include  catalog  and  price  list, 
n  Have  your  representative  call. 

Name . 

Title . 

Newspaper . 

Address  . 

City . State . ZIP . 


:HRISTMAS  card  program  for  NEWSPAPER  BOYS 

Gains  Goodwill  and  Circulation 


Sharp  campetition  from  shopping  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio,  engages  newspapers  in  more  ag¬ 
gressive  subscription  drives  and  circulation  build-ups. 
According  to  an  American  Press  survey,  48%  of 
publishers  use  sales  solicitation  by  newspoper  boys 
with  great  advantage. 


Donna  Fif  ield’s  Paris  Gazette 
Sparkles  in  ‘City  of  Light’ 


By  Robert  W.  Mann 

Paris 

An  unusual  spot  for  an 
American  community  newspa¬ 
per? 

Rue  Cadet,  a  narrow  market 
street,  has  teemed  for  tw’o  cen¬ 
turies  with  housewives  inspec¬ 
ting  the  produce-laden  carts  of 
vendors  des  quatres  saisons.  A 
new  resident  on  the  old  street 
is  the  weekly  Paris  Gazette, 
launched  in  September  ’63  by 
an  American  feature  writer, 
Donna  Hamilton  Fifield. 

One  facet  of  the  paper’s  per¬ 
sonality  is  revealed  in  a  de¬ 
scription  by  John  Wilcock,  col¬ 
umnist  and  co-founder  of  Man¬ 
hattan’s  Village  Voice.  He  wrote 
of  the  Gazette  as  “a  paper  of 
the  arts  which  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  do  what  the  Voice 
has  done  in  the  States.” 

The  Parisian  tabloid,  with  its 
natural  emphasis  on  the  arts, 
has  served  as  an  insider’s  guide 
to  “what’s  happening”  in  the 
City  of  Light. 

Odeur  de  Print  Shop 

Strolling  up  Rue  Cadet  on  a 
visit  to  the  Gazette,  you’ll  notice 
a  butcher  shop  with  a  golden 
horsehead  over  the  door.  If 
you’re  a  lover  of  horseflesh,  in 
the  usual  American  sense,  avert 
your  eyes. 

And  be  careful  not  to  step  on 
the  escargots.  They  occasion¬ 
ally  make  it  to  the  sidewalk  in 
their  perpetual  slimey  efforts 
to  escape  the  prison  walls  of 
their  crates.  Somehow,  the 
snails  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  fish  dealers,  who  also  stock 
splashing  trout  in  glass  tanks 
lining  their  cool-tiled  shops. 

At  seven  Rue  Cadet,  a  pass¬ 
ageway  leads  into  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  venerable  J.  E.  P. 
printing  plant. 

Past  the  office  of  La  Nation 
Francaise,  the  monarchist  week¬ 
ly,  go  up  a  flight  of  worn  wooden 
stairs.  You’ll  be  greeted  by  a 
heady  aroma — Odeur  de  Print 
Shop.  At  J.E.P.,  the  wooden 
walls  have  absorbed  minute 
particles  of  ink,  lead,  paper,  ma¬ 
chine  oil,  and  printers’  sweat 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  An  ex¬ 
tra  little  something,  most  likely 
a  gentle  rain  of  vin  rouge  spilled 
over  the  years,  identifies  the 
establishment  as  distinctively 
French. 

Beyond  a  row  of  linotype  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  bank  of  marble,  a 
short  flight  of  stairs  rises  to  a 
small  office.  Low-hung  overhead 
lights  and  a  shaft  of  sunlight 


W  til* 


Donna  Fifield 

lend  the  room  a  theatrical  qual¬ 
ity. 

Famous  M’rilcrs 

Try  not  to  greet  the  Gazette 
staff  with  the  line  “This  place 
looks  like  a  stage  set!”  (By 
latest  count,  27  people  have  said 
that  already.) 

If  the  office  looks  like  a  set  for 
a  Saroyan  one-act,  Donna  Fi¬ 
field  picked  it  for  its  conveni¬ 
ence  and  economy,  not  for  its 
atmosphere. 

Donna  herself  hardly  presents 
the  real  or  imagined  image  of  a 
newspaper  editor.  No  sleeve 
garters,  no  grreen  eyeshade,  no 
severity.  Glamorous  —  an  often 
strained  word — fits  Donna  like 
a  glove.  It’s  not  surprising;  she 
has  been  a  contract  starlet  and 
conducted  her  own  television 
show  (on  fashion)  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Aside  from  articles  about  her 
specialty,  European  foods  and 
wines,  Donna,  who  is  writing, 
editing,  or  selling  ads  almost 
every  minute  of  her  18  or  so 
w’aking  hours  a  day,  has  con¬ 
tributed  interviews  to  recent 
issues  with  sports  car  king  Enzo 
Ferrari,  and  with  the  late  Jean 
Cocteau. 

Among  other  Gazette  contrib¬ 
utors: 

Joseph  Barry,  international 
political  commentator,  who  often 
does  columns  on  the  Parisian 
literary  world. 

Arthur  Moss,  newspaperman 
on  the  Paris  scene  for  40  years, 
reports  on  “Paris:  Then  and 


Now”  in  his  lively  column.  The 
75-year-old  former  editor  of 
The  Boulevardier,  was  the  first 
to  publish  fiction  by  Heming¬ 
way. 

Buttercup  Powell,  wife  of  jazz 
pianist  and  composer  Bud  Pow¬ 
ell,  knows  everyone,  hears  ev¬ 
erything  on  the  Left  Bank,  tells 
it  in  her  column,  “Swingin’  With 
Buttercup.” 

In  its  Right  Bank  counter¬ 
part,  “Jumping  With  The  Es¬ 
tablishment,”  the  American- 
born  Countess  de  Morelos  covers 
news  of  the  international  social 
set.  As  Brenda  Helser,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  received  the  Olympic  Gold 
Medal  for  swimming  and  set 
27  American  swimming  records. 
The  first  woman  journalist  ac¬ 
credited  to  SHAPE,  she  also 
writes  a  column,  unique  in  Eur¬ 
ope,  covering  French  television 
for  English-speaking  viewers. 

Peddled  by  Students 

Other  regular  Gazette  col¬ 
umns  include  film  composer 
Derry  Hall’s  “In  One  Ear,”  an 
inside  view  of  the  latest  jazz  re¬ 
cordings. 

International  racing  driver, 
Lloyd  “Lucky”  Casner,  takes 
readers  with  him  around  the 

Publicity  Release 
And  Reporter  Find 
Heirs  to  $1,000 

Cincinnati 

Combined  efforts  of  a  public 
relations  firm  and  a  Sharon, 
Pa.  reporter  enabled  the  Union 
Central  Life  Insurance  Co.  to 
pay  $1,000  to  the  heirs  of  a 
policy  holder  after  an  18-month 
search  for  them. 

A  news  release  sent  Aug.  19 
to  25  newspapers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio  border  cities  by 
Adams,  Gaffney  &  Grant,  Inc. 
for  Union  Central  Life  was 
opened  two  days  later  by  Pat 
Kerns,  of  the  Sharon  Herald. 

He  recognized  the  name  of  the 
missing  policy-holder,  George 
L.  Hittle,  born  in  1867,  the  year 
Union  Central  started  its  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Hittle,  who  died  four 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  93,  left 
two  surviving  sons. 

Mr.  Kerns  called  Donald  E. 
Hittle,  an  attorney  in  nearby 
Sharpsville,  and  learned  he  was 
the  elder  son.  Another  Sharps¬ 
ville  native,  G.  Raymond  Hittle, 
is  production  superintendent  at 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  plant 
in  Sharon. 

Mr.  Kerns  wrote  Union  Cen¬ 
tral  in  reply  to  the  release, 
saying,  “I  found  him!”  A  PR 
man  called  Mr.  Kerns  and  gave 
him  details  to  complete  his  story 
and  Union  Central  Life  sent 


European  sports  car  ^Jrc^it 

Bruce  H.  Axler,  chei  and  food 
writer  tells  Parisian  attic  dwell¬ 
ers  how  haute  cuisir  can  be 
acheived  on  a  small  scale  in  hig 

column,  “Garret  Cookery:  Haute 

Cuisine.” 

Carol  Bernstein  rrnorts  on 
art  galleries;  Frank  Van  Brack- 
le  covers  the  local  racing  scene- 
Claude  Roulleau  provi  des  newg 
of  the  international  business 
world. 

Donna  began  the  paper  as  a 
weekly  eight-pager.  With  a 
change  in  format  to  the  12-16 
page  Gazette  in  March,  Donna 
acquired  valuable  editorial  and 
administrative  help. 

Students  and  other  young 
people  drawn  by  the  centuries- 
old  allure  of  Paris,  from  Swed¬ 
en,  Australia,  England,  and  Ni¬ 
geria,  as  well  as  America,  sell 
the  Gazette  around  town. 

Perhaps  thinking  of  the  days 
when  the  paper  was  a  dream 
and  not  a  thriving  reality,  the 
vibrant  editor-publisher  says 
she  still  has  to  pinch  herself 
when  she  sees  one  of  her  ven¬ 
dors,  clad  in  a  bright  red  T- 
shirt  and  white  cap,  selling  her 
Gazette  on  the  Champs-Elysees 
or  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

$1,000  to  the  policyholder’s 
heirs.  The  company  said  it  had 
not  been  notified  of  his  death 
in  1960.  The  policy  was  written 
in  1904. 

• 

Tab  Marks  Customs 
Bureau  Anniversary 

A  24-page  supplement  honor¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  on 
its  175th  anniversary  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ogdensburg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  recently. 

The  supplement  included  news 
features  and  photographs  about 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  its 
175  year  history  in  Ogdensburg 
which  is  a  port  city  on  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

Shipping  companies,  custom 
house  brokers,  freight  forward¬ 
ers  and  a  bank  bought  space  in 
the  tabloid  size  supplement  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  occasion. 

• 

Deadline  for  Travel 
Writers  Contest  Set 

San  Francisco 

Newspaper  and  magazine  en¬ 
tries  in  the  annual  Pacific  Area 
Travel  Association  editorial  con¬ 
test  must  be  submitted  by  Nov. 
30,  Jack  P.  Gabriel,  publicity 
director,  PATA,  442  Post  St, 
announced  here. 

The  newspaper  award  will  go 
to  the  best  story  or  stories  on 
Pacific  countries.  The  magaiine 
award  is  for  the  best  article  or 
series  on  this  area.  Silver 
plaques  are  offered. 
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We  could  sell  TTS®  operating 
units  on  price  alone. 

But  there  are  so  many 
other  selling  points: 

point  1.  No  need  to  change  assembler  speeds  for  different  line  lengths — 
constant  monitoring  not  required. 

point  2.  They  do  not  make  keyboard  touch  heavier. 

point  3*  They  do  not  take  up  valuable  floor  space  ...  no  separate  consoles, 
cabinets  or  tape  readers  required. 

point  4*  Unhampered  by  dirty,  dusty  tape — not  subject  to  false  codes, 
point  5*  Can  be  easily  modified  for  code  rearrangement. 

point  6.  Mechanical.  Can  be  serviced  by  any  composing  room  machinist — 
after  a  short  tuition-free  course  at  the  Fairchild  Graphic  Technical  Center. 

points  7)  8, 9)  10, 11, 12, 13, 14* 

Eight.  That’s  how  many  models  of  TTS  operating  units  there  are — for  all  makes  and  most  models  of 
linecasting  machines  including  Linotype  Elektron  and  Intertype  Monarch  and  Fotomatic.  With 
these  and  other  TTS  matched  components,  an  integrated  system  can  be  specifically  designed  for 
your  operation.  Even  if  you’re  thinking  “computer.” 

pomt  15.  Fairchild  TTS  units  have  been  used  continuously  for  more  than 
30  years.  Over  8000  now  in  service. 

point  16.  TTS  has  a  performance  record  second  to  none  in  any  industry. 


Price  or  performance,  you're  better  off  with  TTS®.  It  figures  ...  let  us  show  you.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

«  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 

Dept.  TTS-30,  221  Fairchild 

Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Name _ 

□  Please  send  me  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  Teletypesetter:*)— world’s  Company 

only  integrated  and  complete 

system  for  automatic  operation  Address 

of  linecasting  machines, 

□  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  citv _ 

Engineer  call. 


Computer 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


rewrite  men  or  wire  services 
moves  to  the  copy  desk  for  ed¬ 
iting  and  then — by  conveyor 
belt — to  the  TTS  room  where 
a  simple,  unjustified  editing 
tape  is  punched  at  the  TTS 
“gutless  wonders,”  none  of 
which  are  available.  Only  in¬ 
structions  to  the  computer  are 
added  by  the  operators. 

These  tapes  are  manually  car¬ 
ried  to  a  Teletype  “CX  Paper 
Tape  Reader”  which  reads  the 
copy  into  the  1906  buffer  at  110 
characters  per  second.  Informa¬ 
tion  flowing  into  the  system 
from  three  of  the  readers  is  held 
in  the  buffer  until  the  desk¬ 
sized  computer  is  ready  for  more 
data. 

The  computer  takes  the  ed¬ 
ited,  but  unjustified  copy — now 
reduced  to  electronic  impulses — 
“reads”  it,  adds  spacing  lo  fill 
out  the  lines  evenly,  hyphen¬ 
ates  where  necessary  to  break 
off  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  produces  a  finished,  fully 
justified  tape  to  operate  a  line¬ 
casting  machine. 

Editing  instructions  punched 
into  the  input  tape  tell  the  com¬ 
puter  when  to  indent  (from  one 
to  nine  spaces),  when  to  quad 
left,  right  or  center,  and  when 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  Yon 
Thousands  of  Dollars; 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employen 
Special  Exee$»  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  yon 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  yon  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  I 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism.  ! 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 

SAN  fRANCiSCO  2?0  Montqonirrv 
Alt  ANT  A  N  f 
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to  set  a  single  word  or  an  en¬ 
tire  paragraph  in  boldface.  Oth¬ 
er  instructions  cause  the  com¬ 
puter  to  indicate  the  end  of  a 
take,  or  a  tape,  and  type  out 
the  traditional  “30”-dash  line. 

With  more  complex  instruc¬ 
tions,  editors  can  specify  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  type  line  as  to 
width,  type  size  or  font.  For 
example,  lines  within  the  same 
take  can  be  set  by  the  computer 
in  varying  widths  to  run  around 
an  illustration  cut,  or  for  box 
scores  or  tabular  matter. 

Lines  Are  ‘Packed* 

Mr.  Williams  points  out  that 
the  computer  program  has  been 
written  deliberately  to  assemble 
one  word  too  many  for  each 
line.  This  is  how  it  packs  more 
news  into  the  narrow  11  pica 
column  used  by  all  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  newspapers. 

The  system  first  tries  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  extra  word  into  the 
line,  by  word  spacing  as  a  first 
preference,  or  by  letter  spacing 
as  a  second  choice.  If  the  en¬ 
tire  word  cannot  be  justified 
into  the  line,  the  third  choice 
is  to  divide  the  word  by  hyphen¬ 
ation.  Only  after  these  possibil¬ 
ities  prove  unworkable  is  the  ad¬ 
ditional  word  moved  down  to 
the  following  line. 

The  hyphenation  process  il¬ 
lustrates  both  the  versatile  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  computer,  and  the 
complex  planning  which  went 
into  the  program.  Word  division 
is  accomplished  through  an  ed¬ 
iting  routine  and  a  table  of  hy¬ 
phenation  probabilities,  which 
was  built  into  the  machine’s 
“memory”  after  analysis  of  3,- 
000,000  words  from  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Faced  with  a  hyphenation 
problem,  the  system  first  scans 
the  hang-over  word  to  determine 
the  number  of  syllables  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  vowel  groupings.  It 
then  scans  the  hyphenation  table 
which  plots  the  probabilities  of 
a  hyphen  occurring  between  any 
two  given  letters,  and  selects 
the  highest  probability  as  the 
dividing  point. 


WOOD  EQUIPMENT  is  the  key  to  a 
BETTER  LOOKING  NEWSPAPER 

LOOK  TO  WOOD  FOR: 

'  ►  Black  and  White  Press  Units 

^  Multi-Color  Units  and  Spot  Color 
►  Reels,  Tensions,  and  Autopasters 
►  Stereotype  Plate  Casting  Machines 
SEND  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


»  WOOD 


NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 


Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Currently,  the  computer’s 
output  is  routed  through  the 
buffer  to  Teletype  BRPE  out¬ 
put  tape  perforators.  Tapes 
are  torn  from  these  machines 
and  physically  carried  to  the 
reading  units  of  line  casting 
machines.  Linkage  is  on  order, 
however  which  will  enable  the 
1620  system  to  communicate  di¬ 
rectly  with  linecasters,  thus 
eliminating  tape  handling  and 
assuring  optimum  use  of  the 
linos. 

Others  May  Benefit 

At  Oklahoma  Publishing,  the 
research  expenditure  leading  to 
this  system  has  been  heavy — 
and  no  one  pretends  otherwise. 
As  Mr.  Williams  says,  wryly, 
“Starting  something  like  this  is 
like  religion:  you  just  gotta 
have  faith.”  But  much  of  the 
expense  borne  by  Oklahoma 
Publishing  need  not  be  incurred 
by  other  newspapers  installing 
the  same  system,  since  the  pio¬ 
neering  computer  programming 
job  is  done.  This  illustrates  the 
reason  Mr.  Williams  and  other 
Oklahoma  Publishing  executives 
are  urging  professional  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  groups  to 
coordinate  and  pool  their  re¬ 
search  efforts  in  such  new  fields 
as  computer  utilization. 

“Any  newspaper  which  hopes 
to  remain  competitive  had  bet¬ 
ter  get  into  this  field,”  Mr. 
Williams  says,  “and  the  health 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  at 
stake.  All  newspapers  are  in¬ 
volved,  whether  they  realize  it 
yet  or  not,  and  the  sooner  we 
all  come  to  this  realization  and 
work  cooperatively  together,  the 
l)etter  for  our  profession.” 

• 

Brazil  Media  Cited 
For  Liberty  Fight 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  is  citing  “the  free,  in¬ 
dependent  and  responsible  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  of  Brazil 
.  .  .  for  their  most  courageous 
fight  to  preserve  liberty  in  their 
countrj'”  during  Joao  Goulart’s 
regime,  which  was  disposed 
earlier  this  year. 

lAPA  President  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  C  our  ant,  said  the 
awards  will  be  given  both  to 
members  and  non-members  of 
the  Association.  Publications 
represented  at  the  lAPA’s  20th 
General  Assembly,  in  Mexico 
City  Oct.  20-22,  will  receive 
citations  there,  while  others  will 
receive  their’s  by  mail. 

The  citation  will  read :  “Merit 
citation  to  the  free,  independent 
and  responsible  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  Brazil  as  heroes  in 
the  best  traditions  of  a  free 
press  for  their  most  courageous 
fight  to  preserve  liberty  in  their 
country.” 

EDITOR  8C  PUBL 


24  Papers  Eave 
Type  Computers 

Two  dozen  newsj  pers  are 
committed  to  computerized  typ^ 
•setting  programs,  according  to 
the  latest  checkup  by  he  ANPA 
Research  Institute.  Six  differ¬ 
ent  systems  are  involved,  with 
some  in  operation  and  others 
planned  for  installation  soon. 

The  ANPA  report  listed  10 
with  IBM  1620  ...  6  with  Mer- 
genthaler’s  Linasec  ...  5  with 
RCA  301  ...  1  with  Control 
Data  8080,  1  with  NCR  315  and 
1  with  Intertype. 

On  the  list  were: 

IBM  1620 — Augusta  Chrem- 
tele,  Kansas  City  Star,  Los  A«- 
geles  Herald-Examiner,  Aftanu 
Herald,  New  York  News,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  San  Francisco  Chronidt, 
South  Bend  Tribune,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  and  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty  Newspapers  (White  Plains, 
N.Y.) 

Linasec — Boston  Herald  and 
Traveler,  Manchester  (N.E) 
Union  Leader,  Newsday  (Gar¬ 
den  City,  L.L),  Zanesville  (0.) 
Times  Recorder,  and  Toronto 
Star. 

RCA  301 — Baltimore  Sunpa- 
pers,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Pain 
Beach  Post-Times,  Wall  Slmt 
Journal,  and  Wceshington  Post 

Control  Data  —  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal. 

Intertype — Jersey  City  Jour¬ 
nal. 

NCR — Orlando  SentinelStar. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Sa 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Triburu 
of  the  Copley  Press  group  has 
been  testing  a  Comp  Set  com¬ 
puter  (TRW-230)  which  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment  Divi¬ 
sion  is  marketing  under  an 
agreement  with  Bunker-Ramo 
Corp. 

The  Comp  Set,  which  can 
produce  up  to  27,000  lines  of 
justified  tape  an  hour,  was  op¬ 
erated  in  military  installations 
and  was  field-tested  at  the  Sank 
Moniea  (Calif.)  Evening  Out¬ 
look. 

Society’s  Office 
Moved  to  Austin 

Los  Anceus 

Delegates  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  na¬ 
tional  journalism  society  for 
women,  approved  establishment 
of  offices  at  1018  W.  11th  St,  in 
Austin,  Texas. 

The  convention  established  the 
Jo  Caldwell  Meyer  honor  schol¬ 
arship  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs 
Meyer,  who  has  resigned  after 
28  years  as  executive  secreta^ 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Claudia 
Benge  of  Fort  Worth  will  serve 
as  interim  executive  secretary 
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A  great  contribution  to  the 
newspaper  business  by  six 
newsprint  companies’...” 


Newsprint 

Besult,  pre  r„pidlS  ta 

vertisinK  research  project  to  ®  j  ^  producers  makinK 
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The  previous  resea  .  Advertising 

n.ost  effective  selling  tooWe  at  h  brought  news- 

Le  ever  had.  1  of  national  advertising 
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Sincerely, 

CHARLES  T.  LIPSCOMB,  JR. 


C.  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr. 
President,  Bureau  of 
Advertismy,  AN  PA 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

Member  companies,  and  service  representatives  in  the  U.S.: 


ABITIBI  POWER  &  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

Abitibi  Service,  Inc. 

ANGLO-CANADIAN  PULP  &  PAPER  MILLS,  LTD. 

Montmorency  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

DOMTAR  NEWSPRINT,  LTD. 

The  Wright  Co. 


GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

JAMES  MACLAREN  CO.,  LTD. 

Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 

MACMILLAN,  BLOEDEL  &  POWELL  RIVER,  LTD. 

Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Corp. 


PREVIEW  -  Latest  findings  on  this  new  study  will  be  made  available  to  advertisers  and  their  agencies  in  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  the  country  on  the  following  dates: 

New  York,  September  28  /  Detroit,  September  29  /  Chicago,  October  1/ Los  Angeles, October 20 /San  Francisco, October 21 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FIEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 

JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


Syndicate 

f^entences 


Harry  C.  France,  “Investors’  i~kwaw>y'  ¥o 

Forum”  columnist  for  General  OiUliV  Mo 

Features  Corporation,  next  . 

month  begins  his  10th  series  of  J\CtV  JT  COtUF'fi 
investment  forum  lectures  at 

Town  Hall,  New  York,  and  his  A  new  feature  cal  .?( 
21st  annual  series  in  Rochester,  Quiz”  is  being  offerod 
N.  Y.  tional  Council  Relicioi 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
22D  East  42nd  St.,NewYork17,N.Y. 
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Mike  Roy,  creator  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Features’  relatively  new 
•  Sunday  color  comic,  “Akwas,” 
an  Indian  story,  will  visit  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  the  numer- 
'  ous  American  Indian  Nations. 
Mr.  Roy,  who  is  director  and 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Eskimo  Cultural 
Foundation  in  Washington, 
prides  himself  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  his  comic  page.  “Ak¬ 
was”  depicts  the  culture,  folk¬ 
lore  and  history  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  in  an  adventure  for¬ 
mat.  It  will  introduce  in  time 
'  every  tribe.  “Akwas”  made  its 
debut  with  61  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  and  12  were  added  to 
start  the  second  sequence. 

John  Crease y,  British 
mystery-suspense  novelist,  who, 
under  his  own  name  and  two 
pseudonyms,  Jeremy  York  and 
J.  J.  Marric,  has  built  a  vast 
audience  for  his  English  thrill¬ 
ers,  has  granted  King  Features 
first  publication  rights  in  the 
I  U.S.  and  Canada  for  his  third 
“Toff”  storj%  titled,  “Rollinson 
Goes  To  The  Devil.”  This  brings 
back  the  gentleman  detective 
who  figured  in  the  two  preceding 
Creasey  “Toff”  serials,  intro¬ 
duced  by  King  in  this  country. 
The  new  adventure  will  be  re- 
’  leased  in  the  KFS  Budget  Fic¬ 
tion  Service  in  30  installments 
beginning  Oct.  19.  King  has  ex- 
j  elusive  newspaper  rights  in  the 
!  U.S.,  its  territories,  possessions, 
Canada,  the  Philippines,  and 
Bermuda. 


The  appeal  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate’s  comic  strip, 
I  “Blondie”,  was  illustrated  again 
i  when  the  same  mail  brought 
artist  Chic  Young  two  unusual 
requests  for  original  drawings 
I  of  his  character.  The  first,  from 
I  the  officers  and  men  of  one 
!  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  newest 
j  Polaris  submarines,  the  U.S.S. 
Nathanael  Greene  (SSB(N)- 
636)  asked  for  a  “Polaris- 
oriented  sketch”  of  Blondie  “to 
I  make  our  patrols  a  little  shorter, 
i  at  least  in  spirit.”  The  second 
I  request  was  from  Postmaster- 
I  General  John  Gronouski,  who 
!  had  “very  much  enjoyed  the 
;  Blondie  strip  of  Aug.  3  which 
I  showed  a  postman  keeping  an 
I  eye  on  the  stew  for  Blondie  while 
'  she  went  next  door.”  Mrs.  Bum- 
I  stead’s  picture,  autographed  by 
Chic  Young,  now  graces  both 
I  the  submarine  crew’s  lounge  and 
j  the  office  of  the  Postmaster- 
!  General  of  the  United  States. 


Town  Hall,  New  York,  and  his  A  new  feature  cal  .?d  “Bible 
21st  annual  series  in  Rochester,  Quiz”  is  being  offered  by  Na- 
N.  Y.  tional  Council  Religious  Fea¬ 

tures  starting  with  release  of 
Jerry  Marcus,  creator  of  the  according  to  Mrs. 

cartoon  panel  “Trudy”  for  King  Helen  Cantley,  managing  editor. 


Features  Syndicate  (more  than  Tying  m  with  Sunday  school 
100  papers),  and  his  wife,  Del-  lesson  columns  based  on  the  In- 
phine,  are  the  proud  parents  of  ^>^^t*onal  Uniforrn  Lesson 
a  baby  girl,  Jeremia  Yael  Mar-  Outlines  used  in  i^st  Protestant 
cus,  born  Aug.  31  in  Norwalk,  ‘^^urch  schools,  Bible  Quiz"  is 
Conn.,  their  first  child.  Jerry  ^  six-day-a-week  feature  leading 
says  his  pen  line  is  very  shaky  weekend  le.s.son,  she 

after  the  ordeal.  pointed  out,  with  a  ciuestion  a 

day.  Answers  are  given  using 
the  Bible  verse,  creating  in- 
“Lou  Edman  Describes,”  a  terest  in  the  week’s  lesson,  she 


after  the  ordeal. 


“Lou  Edman  Describes,”  a  terest  in  the  week’s  lesson,  she 
weekly  column  by  Lou  Edman,  added,  yet  it  can  also  be  used 
head  of  the  Lou  Edman  Com-  by  itself  as  a  short  daily  fea- 
pany,  Putnam,  Conn.,  adver-  ture. 

tising-public  relations  agency,  “While  we  are  interested  in 
appearing  for  the  last  14  years  newspapers  using  this  in  con- 
in  a  Connecticut  weekly,  the  nection  with  the  lesson  column 
Windham  County  Observer-Put-  we  syndicate,  ‘International 
nam  Patriot,  has  added  another  Bible  Lesson  Column,’  it  can 


we  syndicate,  ‘International 
Bible  Lesson  Column,’  it  can 


outlet,  the  weekly  Rockville  be  used  with  any  Sunday  school 
Leader.  lesson  column  newspapers  an 

*  *  *  using  based  on  the  Interna- 

_  ^  .  tional  Uniform  Lesson  Out- 

Joe  Louis  Keveals  lines,”  she  said.  “It  is  felt  that 

His  Story  in  Series  this  type  of  short  daily  featun 

T  T  .*  -  ,  -  will  help  build  interest  in  the 

Joe  Louis  is  making  a  success-  ^.burch  schools  and  in  Bible 

ful  comeback  this  month  in  the  reading.” 
literary  wars.  '  *  *  * 

He  has  bylined  for  AP  News-  womfx  nniVT-ns 

features  a  seven-part  series  for  ^OMEN  DRIVERS 

daily  use  in  subscribing  news-  “Lady  at  the  Wheel,”  an  18- 
papers  starting  Sept.  13.  A  week  part  illustrated  question-and- 
after  samples  reached  the  desks  answer  advice  series  for  women 
of  sports  editors  on  Associated  drivers  (and  bound  to  attract 
Press  newspapers  around  the  male  attention,  too)  is  appearing 
country,  the  subscription  list  had  on  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 
reached  60  and  there  were  scores  ciation’s  News  Visual  Page, 
of  inquiries  besides.  Prof.  William  J.  Toth  of  New 

First  subscribers  included  York  University’s  Center  for 
such  well  known  papers  as  Chi-  Safety  and  director  of  driver 
cago's  American,  Boston  (Mass.)  information,  California  Oil  Com- 
Globe,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  pany,  authored  the  series.  John 


WOMEN  DRIVERS 
“Lady  at  the  Wheel,”  an  18- 


ciation’s  N^ews  Visual  Page. 
Prof.  William  J.  Toth  of  New 


Dealer,  Dallas 


Lane,  staff  artist  for  NEA,  is 


Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Houston  the  illustrator. 

(Tex.)  Post,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  What  to  do  when  the  radiator 
Star,  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Mil-  boils  over,  accelerator  sticks, 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Nash-  hood  flies  open,  brakes  fail  and 
ville  Tennessean,  Portland  Ore-  many  more  driving  perplexities 
gonian,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio-  are  answered  in  humorous  mul- 
neer  Press  and  Washington  tiple-choice  fashion.  The  series 
(D.  C.)  Post.  There  were  half  a  is  matted  and  available  as  a  no¬ 
dozen  Canadian  subscribers  too,  extra-cost  feature  of  NEA’s 
and  as  many  in  various  other  Daily  Service, 
countries  abroad.  ♦  •  • 

Slugged  “Now  I  Can  Tell  All,”  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor, 
the  series  is  pegged  to  the  Brown  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  and 
Bomber’s  attainment  of  the  age  writer  of  the  General  Featurtt 
of  50  when,  he  says,  a  man  Corporation  column,  “An  Edi- 
should  be  able  to  tell  all  about  tor’s  Outlook,”  was  in  New  YoA 
such  matters  as  his  tax  troubles,  a  few  days  before  leaving  by 
his  personal  philosophy,  his  own  steamer  for  Newfoundland  for 
toughest  fights  and  roughest  op-  two  weeks  of  fishing.  Accom- 
ponents,  his  pick  for  the  all  panying  him  were  his  wife, 
time  hea'vyweight  champion,  and  Anita,  and  daughter,  Georgil 
his  pick  for  the  next  Clay-Liston  who  returns  to  dramatic  studies 
fight.  at  the  HB  Studio,  New  York. 

The  articles  are  well  illus-  after  spending  the  summer  with 
trated  and  run  to  about  700  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Municip*! 
words  each.  Opera. 
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MESSAGE  FOR  PARENTS  — ABOUT  RESPONSIBILITY... 


Parents  shouM  teach  children  that  eating  the 
right  foods  can  also  be  an  enjoyable  experience 


Vmerican  food  stores  and  restaurants  offer  a  much 

A.  greater  variety  of  good  foods  than  were  ever  available 
lo  the  mightiest  rulers  in  ages  past.  All  this  food  is  avail¬ 
able,  too,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  for  today  the  average 
American  family  spends  a  smaller  percentage  of  its  after- 
taxes  income  for  food  than  ever  before. 

Even  though  the  food  industry  has  made  it  possible  for 
Americans  to  forget  about  the  seasons  and  to  have  readily 
available  many  thousands  of  different  foods,  there  are 
still  many  people  who  have  not  learned  how  to  select 
foods  properly  to  provide  for  themselves  a  well  balanced 
diet.  And  there  are  many  people  who  find  eating  a  chore 
rather  than  an  enjoyable  experience. 

Since  many  lifetime  eating  habits  appear  to  be  formed 
in  the  early  years  of  life,  at  the  family  dining  table,  par¬ 
ents  who  want  to  help  their  children  develop  good  habits 
should  certainly  set  as  a  goal  teaching  children  sensible 
patterns  and  reasons  for  food  selection,  as  well  as  trying  to 
make  each  meal  an  enjoyable  family  event. 

ATMOSPHERE  FOR  EATINO  IS  IMPORTANT 

If  mealtime  is  an  occasion  for  pleasant  family  discus¬ 
sions,  rather  than  for  bitter  arguments  or  talk  about  un¬ 
pleasant  subjects,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  easier  to  teach 
good  eating  habits.  The  atmosphere  in  which  food  is  con¬ 
sumed  is  important  to  most  of  us.  Families  which  avoid 
or  hurry  through  breakfast,  for  example,  seldom  get  off 
to  as  good  a  daily  start  as  those  who  take  the  time  to  gather 
together,  when  possible,  to  eat  a  meal  that  really  breaks 
the  fast  of  the  night. 

Parents  should  try  to  understand  why  several  food 
groups  are  recommended  in  the  Daily  Food  Guide  which 
nutritionists  have  devised.  By  following  this  Guide  in 
family  meal  planning,  parents  can  set  an  example  for  their 
children  and  point  out  why  it  is  important  to  good  per¬ 
formance  today  and  good  health  today  and  tomorrow  to 
eat  foods  that  provide  enough  of  the  right  nutrients. 
(Children  may  not  be  too  interested  in  the  future,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  today,  and  it  may  be  difficult  for  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  what  they  eat  today  affects  their  performance 
and  development,  but  wise  parents  will  try  as  many  ap¬ 
proaches  as  they  can  to  impress  this  story  on  their  chil¬ 
dren.  But,  most  important,  wise  parents  will  set  a  good 
example  of  sensible  eating  patterns. 

DAILY  POOD  GUIDE  IS  A  GOOD  PATTERN 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  establishing  a  family 
meal  pattern  if  the  Daily  Food  Guide  is  followed.  The 
Guide  suggests  four  major  food  groupings  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  a  balanced  diet.  The  foods  are  grouped  on 
the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  nutrients  they  supply.  The  groups 
are:  (1)  Milk  and  Other  Dairy  Foods;  (2)  Meats,  Fish, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Peas  and  Beans,  Nuts;  (3)  Fruits  and 
Vegetables;  (4)  Cereals  and  Breads.  Foods  not  included  in 


these  four  groups  may  be  selected  to  round  out  the  diet 
and  to  provide  adequate  calorie  intake. 

We’ll  send  you  a  complete  copy  of  the  Daily  Food 
Guide,  (see  instructions  below),  but  here  is  an  example 
of  how  the  Guide  works: 

Milk  and  Other  Dairy  Foods:  3-4  glasses  of  milk  daily  for 
children  and  teen-agers;  at  least  2  glasses  daily  for  adults 
(or  equivalent  amounts  of  milk  in  other  dairy  foods  such 
as  cheese  and  ice  cream).  Milk  is  a  very  versatile  food  and 
can  be  used  in  many  ways.  For  those  family  members  who 
insist  they  do  not  like  the  taste  of  plain  milk,  it  is  easy  to 
incorporate  milk  into  cooking,  or  milk’s  flavor  may  quickly 
be  changed  by  adding  any  of  a  wide  variety  of  flavorings. 

Here  is  why  milk  and  other  dairy  foods  are  suggested  as 
one  of  the  four  major  food  groupings  in  the  Daily  Food 
Guide:  two  8-ounce  glasses  of  milk  each  day  provide  for  the 
moderately  active  adult  man  about  25%  of  his  daily  recom¬ 
mended  protein  allowances  (high  quality  protein,  too,  with 
the  amino  acids  needed  for  repairing  and  building  body 
tissue);  more  than  70%  of  his  calcium  (calcium  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  adult  diet  as  well  as  for  that  of  growing 
children);  about  45%  of  his  riboflavin  (which  is  vital  in 
the  body’s  metabolism);  about  15%  of  his  vitamin  A 
(which  helps  prevent  night  blindness  and  is  involved  in 
skin  health);  and  10-15%  of  his  calories. 

For  an  adult  woman,  the  percentages  of  these  nutrients 
are  slightly  higher  because  nutrient  allowances  for  women 
tend  to  be  slightly  lower  than  those  for  men.  The  4  glasses 
of  milk  recommended  for  teen-agers  provide  substantially 
higher  percentages  of  all  these  important  nutrients.  We 
call  milk’s  calories  "armored  calories”  because  milk  does 
provide  so  many  essential  nutrients  at  a  comparatively  low 
cost  in  calories. 

The  Daily  Food  Guide  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy 
America’s  abundance  of  good  food  because  wide  choices  in 
food  selection  are  possible.  If  some  family  members  don’t 
like  one  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable,  for  example,  many  other 
varieties  are  available  and  should  be  tried  until  the  family 
tastes  are  satisfied. 

If  meals  are  pleasant  occasions  for  all  members  of  the 
family,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  there  may  be  fewer 
problems  about  whether  the  food  does  taste  good  or  bad. 
Oftentimes  the  situation  in  which  the  food  is  consumed 
does  have  a  direct  bearing  on  how  the  food  tastes  and  is 
digested. 

F’er  more  Information  on  the  Daily  Food  Guide,  write: 
Daily  Food  Guide,  American  Dairy  Association,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


SYNDICATES 

Lou  Grant 
Changes  His 
Syndicate 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  taken  over  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  editorial  cartoons  by 
Lou  Grant,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  effective  Sept.  28. 

Lou  Grant’s  cartoons  have 
been  distributed  for  a  little  more 
than  two  years  by  Adcox  Asso¬ 
ciates,  San  Francisco.  The  new 
arrangement  is  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  two  syndicates. 

“Lou’s  work  already  appears 
in  a  large  number  of  important 
newspapers  around  the  country 
and  we  believe  that  in  these  last 
months  of  an  election  year  that 
he  will  appeal  to  a  considerably 
increased  number  of  editors,’’ 
said  Rex  Barley,  manager. 

“Lou  Grant’s  arrival  with  our 
syndicate  enables  us  to  present 
a  completely  rounded  package 
of  editorial  cartoons  to  U.S. 
newspapers,”  continued  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ley.  “Our  package  now  includes 
in  addition  to  Grant’s  cartoons, 
those  of  High  Hajmie  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal 
and  Frank  Interlandi  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times." 


'Get  OfF  My  Back!' 


Lou  Grant  has  received  a 
number  of  awards  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews,  National  Safety 
Council,  Freedom  Foundation, 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  National 
Headliners  Award  and  recently 
he  was  the  first  cartoonist  ever 
to  receive  the  McQuade  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  for  journalism. 

Mr.  Grant  was  born  in  Los 
Angeles  and  started  as  a  copy- 
boy  for  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner.  After  a  three-year  hitch 
in  the  Army,  he  became  sports 
cartoonist  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  and  later  was 
assistant  to  Jimmy  Hatlo  and 
then  worked  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin. 


Hobby  Turned 
Into  Feature 

A  performer  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle’s  television  sta¬ 
tion  affiliate,  KRON,  has  turned 
a  hobby  into  a  Chronicle  feature 
which  is  now  being  syndicated 
by  Chronicle  Features  Syndicate. 

“Art’s  Gallery,”  the  new  fea¬ 
ture,  is  a  hilarious  series  of  once 
very  serious  Victorian  prints 
captioned  to  tickle  the  funny- 
bones  of  newspapers  readers.  It 
has  appeared  in  the  Chronicle 
since  1961. 

The  series  developed  from  Art 
Finley’s  craze  for  artifacts  of 
Victorian  humor.  The  KRON 
television  and  radio  personality 
collected  hundreds  of  old  prints 
and  woodcuts.  The  payoff  possi¬ 
bilities  began  to  glimmer 
through  the  collection  when  the 
former  New  Yorker  started  to 
turn  out  punch  lines  for  his  col¬ 
lector’s  items. 

His  provocative  punch  lines 
gave  a  new  look  at  “Smokey  the 
Bear,”  green  stamps,  freeway 
traffic,  martinis  for  lunch,  coffee- 
breaks,  deodorants,  union  dues 
and  parking  tickets. 

These  impressed  colleagues. 
Mr.  Finley  turned  to  Herb  Caen, 
Chronicle  columnist,  to  learn  if 
he,  too,  believed  the  product 
merited  newspaper  publication. 


But  ALL  unions  collect  dues! 


That’s  when  the  Chronicle 
l)egan  “Art’s  Gallery”  publica- 
tion.  The  reproductions  are 
available  six  times  weekly  in 
mat  form,  in  three-column  by 
seven-inch  format.  Glossy  proofs 
are  available  for  offset  repro¬ 
duction. 

«  *  « 

Sen.  Humphrey's  Book 
Serialized  for  Press 

Books  in  the  News,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Hall  Syndicate,  announced 
it  has  obtained  syndication  right 
to  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey’s 
new  book,  “The  Cause  is  Man¬ 
kind,”  published  by  Frederick  A 
Praeger. 


“HOW  SANDY  SAVES  SANTA”- Children  Want  Suspense! 


Terrible  dangers  beset  SANDY  and  lovely  Chita  (now  a  hostage  of  the  pirates).  Capt. 
Greedy  plans  to  kidnap  Santa  Claus,  using  Chita  as  “bait.”  Dwarf  Nard’s  giantess 
helps  delay  Capt.  Greedy.  Alas,  by  Nov.  23rd  his  evil  plot  is  succeeding.  But  by  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  SANDY  pulls  a  dramatic  surprise  so  Santa  Claus  will  ride  again  in  1964. 
1,000  Catholic  &  public  schools  have  aciopted  SANDY  for  the  primaiy  grades.  For 
SANDY  always  offers  moral  inspiration,  plus  ACTION  and  brief  “balloons.”  Children 
want  SUSPENSE  (meaning  DANGER  &  EYE  ACTION;  not  wisecracks). 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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@  Special  Report: 
How  U.S.  Steel  put 
3  lbs.  of  steel 


lower  187  feet.  U.sed  just  for  end  posts  in  a  fleet 
of  railroad  commuter  cars,  they  trimmed  360  lbs. 
off  each  car.  A  crane  boom  manufacturer  used 
heat-treated  alloy  .sha^ies  to  cut  his  welding 

cost  50%.  A  heavy  j ^ - ^  duty  truck  builder 

used  them  to  solve  a 

// //_ _ —  .severe  impact  problem, 

^  iind  eliminated  a 
U — n~Q^-y—  brake-forming 

(  j  )  operation  in  the 

Savings  as  high  as  30%  aren’t  unusual 
when  heat-treated  alloy  steel  .sha{)es 
replace  sections  that  previously  had  to 
be  fabricated  by  cutting  and  welding 
alloy  steel  plates.  Many  small  rolled 
shapes  can  now  be  obtained  for  sections  JL 
that  were  impractical  to  fabricate 
in  the  past. 

Heat-treated  alloy  steel  shajjes  !p 

culminate  a  U.  S.  Steel  development  j  IC 

program  that  began  a  decade  ago  with  the  J  |l 
introduction  of  USS  “T-l”  Steel,  3  times  jP 
stronger  than  carbon  steel  and  possessing  ||l 
remarkable  toughness.  “T-l”  steel  as  /||1 

4  well  as  other  alloy  steels  that  I|r1 
develop  mechanical  properties 
through  heat  treatment  are  PnI 

now  available  from  IJ.  S.  Steel  l^i^l 
as  rolled  shaj^es.  Another  USS  ^ 

innovation  has  led  to  the  first  ^ 
quenched  and  tempered  alloy  ^ 

steel  bar  flats.  In  their  most 
unusual  use  so  far,  the  thinner,  ii  ■  ^ 
stronger  .sections  j)ermit  extra  visibility 
through  the  bars  of  a  gorilla  cage. 

United  States  Steel  has  been 
U  introducing  an  average  of  two  new  or 
W  improved  products  each  month,  and  we 
suggest  innovations  in  the  use  of  all  steel 
products.  If  you  suspect  you  could  benefit 
by  this  type  of  thinking,  do  business 
with  U.S.  Steel . . .  where  the  bift  idea  is 
\  innovation.  United  States  Steel,  525 
^  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh, 

Uj  Pennsylvania  15230.  USS  and 
“T-l"  are  registered  trademarks. 


Long  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  strength 
of  steel  could  be  tripled  by  adding  alloys  and 
heat  treating.  But  not  until  recently  have  heat- 
treated  alloy  steel  structural  .shapes  been 
available.  The  light,  non-symmetrical  .shapes 
warped  easily  from  the  quenching  and  usually 
wound  up  looking  more  like  spaghetti  than  steel. 
Now  U.  S.  Steel  has  solved  the  problem.  The 
result  is  a  new  engineering  material,  available 
only  from  USS,  that  puts  2  to  3  times  more 
strength  to  work  but  doesn’t  weigh  an  ounce  more, 
r  Look  at  these  “old”  and 

“new”  sections,  for  example, 
u.sed  in  subway  car  under¬ 
frames.  The  old  section 
(left)  was  built  up  from 
rolled  channels  and  press-  / 
formed  plate  steel,  welded  / 
together.  The  new  sec-  /  j 
J  tion  (right)  is  a  heat-  /  / 

'  \t  treated  alloy  steel 

shape  only  about  half  as  heavy,  and 
just  as  strong. 

In  a  television  broadcasting  tower  ^  /■'— ''Pi 
use  of  heat-treated  alloy  steel  1 

shapes  cut  steel  weight  50%  in  the 


United  States  Steel 


Cleo 

(Continued  from  -page  11) 


kept  the  hurricane  watch  along: 
with  several  reporters  and  desk 
men. 

Production  had  sent  home  all 
but  the  most  necessary  people, 
a  handful  of  TTS  operators  and 
makeup  men,  stereotypers,  en- 
grravers  and  pressmen. 

In  preparation  for  the  storm, 
the  Herald  put  in  a  supply  of 
rope,  two-by-fours  and  plywood, 
in  case  one  of  its  600  half-inch 
tinted  solar  windows  gave  under 
the  pressure  of  the  winds. 

Outside  the  building,  all  ob¬ 
jects  that  might  become  projec¬ 
tiles  in  hurricane  winds  were 
secured. 

A  command  post  was  set  up  in 
the  production  office  where  all 
emergency  calls  were  to  be  sent. 
This  was  manned  by  General 
Manager  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 
Operations  Research  Manager 
Charles  Sandlin,  Mechanical 
Superintendent  Tom  Corcoran 
and  Mr.  Beebe. 

The  Herald  was  ready,  all  it 
needed  was  a  hurricane. 

But  Cleo  was  playing  coy. 

“Around  9:30  or  10:00  p.m.,  it 
looked  like  it  wasn’t  going  to  hit. 
It  was  a  beautiful  night,”  Mr. 
Sandlin  recalls. 

And  indeed,  after  the  first 
advance  squall  had  hit  early  in 
the  afternoon,  Cleo  seemed  to 
have  had  a  change  of  heart. 

The  weather  bureau  was  still 
predicting  that  she  would  miss. 

Then,  around  11:30,  Cleo  hit. 

The  Herald  was  buttoned  up 
tight,  but  its  reporters,  whose 
job  it  was  to  be  out  in  the  storm, 
went  into  action. 

The  paper  had  been  made  up 
by  1:00  a.m. 

Distant  Sound  and  Fury 

The  plan  was  to  hold  it  on  the 
press  waiting  for  the  storm  to 
let  up  while  the  News  Depart¬ 
ment  made  up  pages  they  could 
fly  in  as  events  developed. 

The  paper  would  also  carry 
the  story  that  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey  had  been  nominated  as 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  running 
mate,  but  the  campaign  was  so 
much  sound  and  fury  away  from 
the  turbulence  of  Cleo. 

Kurt  Luedtke,  a  former  Her¬ 
ald  intern  now  employed  full 
time  by  the  Herald,  drove  up 
Collins  Ave.,  on  Miami  Beach 
and  called  in  a  description  of 
the  storm  over  the  radio. 

“I’m  at  Lincoln  Road  and 
Collins,”  he  said.  “The  salt 
spray  is  to  thick  you  can  drown 
standing  up. 

“Along  the  Lincoln  Road  Mall, 
now.  Concrete  urns,  those  plant 
things,  are  rolling  down  the 
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mall  like  bowling  balls.  They’ve 
smashed  at  least  three  display 
cases.” 

The  story  was  written  as  he 
told  it,  and  sent  down  to  the 
Composing  Room  in  paragraphs, 
about  15  to  18  takes. 

Reporter  George  Southworth 
covered  the  weather  bureau.  He 
was  still  there  when  Cleo,  tired 
of  having  her  winds  clocked, 
swept  away  their  measuring  in¬ 
struments  and  knocked  over 
their  air  conditioning  unit  in 
the  process. 

Other  reporters  were  stationed 
at  Civil  Defense  HQ,  Key  Bis- 


buildings,  though  only  a  small 
air  space  separates  them). 

Water  started  pouring  in,  but 
50-gallon  drums  were  put  under 
the  leaks  and  that  threat  was 
nullified. 

When  the  first  papers  came 
down  the  chute  from  the  mail- 
room,  the  plastic  covering  that 
had  covered  the  exposed  loading 
dock  had  to  be  removed  at  one 
end  for  the  papers  to  be  handled. 

But  the  water  shorted  out  the 
conveyor  booms  and  the  loading 
had  to  be  done  by  hand. 

“The  building  is  290  feet  long 
at  the  loading  dock,  but  that 


with  an  exploratory  step  utside. 

Photographers  were  nt  out 
to  get  some  pictures  in  hurry 
because  there  were  on1  forty 
short  minutes  before  tl  dead¬ 
line  for  the  City  edition. 

Damaged  Rose  Bu.  h 

A  woman  called  and  asked 
what  she  should  do  with  her 
damaged  rose  bush  now  liiat  the 
storm  was  gone. 

She  was  told  that  the  storm 
wasn’t  gone,  but  would  he  back 
with  even  more  fury  the  second 
time  around.  But  she  w:is  also 
told  how  she  should  handle  the 


cayne,  where  the  storm  first  hit, 
and  the  police  station.  While 
back  at  the  city  room,  writers 
told  of  the  hurricane’s  onslaught 
in  their  best  after-midnight 
prose. 

The  storm  lashed  the  windows 
with  its  135-mile  an  hour  gusts. 
They  bent  and  distorted  but  did 
not  break. 

Families  Came  In 

While  some  employes  went 
home  to  their  families,  others 
brought  theirs  to  The  Herald. 

A  television  set  was  hooked 
up  in  the  cafeteria,  and  the 
wakeful  parents  watched  the 
hurricane  reports  while  children 
slept  in  nooks  and  crannies 
throughout  the  building. 

The  water  seal  gave  way  in 
the  expansion  joint  between  the 
north  and  south  buildings  (for 
the  Herald  is  physically  two 


wind  and  rain  were  whipping 
all  the  way  through  and  coming 
out  the  other  side,”  says  Mr. 
Sandlin. 


Cleo  was  showing  her  muscle. 

Suddenly,  everything  calmed 
down. 

The  radio  reported  that  down¬ 
town  Miami  was  now  in  the  eye 
of  hurricane  Cleo. 

Though  the  barometer  was 
recording  a  low,  low  28.50  inches, 
the  world  around  the  Herald’s 
corner  of  Biscayne  Bay  was  still, 
not  a  breath  was  stirring. 

It  was  time,  however,  for 
people  to  stir. 

Those  who  hoped  to  come  back 
to  The  Herald  fresh  the  next 
morning  took  advantage  of  the 
stillness  of  Cleo’s  eye  to  make  a 
dash  for  home.  Others  took  the 
opportunity  to  assess  her  fury 


rose  bush,  anyway. 

Another  woman  called  and 
told  the  city  desk,  “My  house 
has  been  blown  away.”  The 
follow-up  on  that  call  proved  to 
be  a  major  story  for  the  next 
day’s  paper. 

A  furious  fire  broke  out  down¬ 
town  and  dog-tired  reporters 
leaped  from  their  resting  places 
to  cover  it. 

It  was  about  this  time  that 
Thursday  slipped  into  Friday  in 
the  Newsroom.  Thoughts  shifted 
gear  from  today’s  paper,  al¬ 
ready  wending  the  tortuous 
route  to  thousands  of  storm- 
tom  readers,  to  tomorrow’s 
where  the  whole  story  of  Cleo’s 
wrath  could  be  told. 

The  only  thing  about  Cleo 
that  came  through  as  billed  were 
the  winds  of  her  other  half. 
They  were  even  more  furious 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


LOBBY  AWASH,  beach  hotel  shows  its  dishabille  to  Miami  Herald  photographer  Ray  Fisher  before  • 
clean-up  crew  puts  everything  back  in  order  and  boarded  up  until  the  glazier  comes. 
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BOWING  LOW  as  though  to  light  up  the  road  at  close  quarters  are 
these  street  lamps  still  feeling  the  effects  of  hurricane  Cleo  even  after 
she'd  gone.  Miami  Herald  photograper  John  Walther  snapped  them 
on  the  way  to  work. 


Cleo 

{Continued  from  page  58) 

after  the  eye  had  passed  than 
before. 

Every  once  in  a  while  the 
lights  would  flicker  to  remind  the 
Newsroom  of  the  tremendous 
gamble  they  w'ere  taking  holding 
up  the  City  edition  to  4:00  in 
the  morning.  If  the  plant  had  to 
go  on  auxiliary  power,  there 


the  appetite  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  for  still  more  information 
about  the  storm  they  had  just 
experienced. 

The  Herald  had  come  through 
Cleo  in  good  shape.  It  was  the 
first  test  for  the  new  building, 
and  it  came  away  with  only  a 
few  palms  and  street  lamps 
down. 

Not  much  damage  when  you 
consider  the  might  of  the  lady  it 
spent  the  night  with. 


TRUNK  TO  TRUNK,  car  and  palm  meet  In  unexpected  collision,  thanks 
to  the  135  mph  gusts  packed  by  hurricane  Cleo.  Miami  Herald  staff 
photographer  Mark  Peteschmidt  captured  this  capsule  disaster  which 
typified  the  destruction  around  Miami,  Fla. 


wouldn’t  l)e  enough  electricity  to 


run  the  presses. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Covering  Hurricane’s 
Like  Game  of  Chess 


“The  Heiald  electricity  is  fed 
by  three  different  sources,”  ex¬ 
plains  .Mr.  Sandlin.  “We’re 
equippe<l  with  automatic  switch¬ 
over  devices.” 

The  danger  of  loss  of  electiic 
service  was  still  there.  When 
the  dawn  broke,  80%  of  Miami 
was  without  power. 

Circulation  had  its  end  under 
control  when  the  papers  did 
come  off.  After  the  struggle  of 
the  drivers  helping  each  other 
load  their  trucks,  they  took  off 
for  their  destinations,  warned 
not  to  take  chances,  but  still 
aware  of  their  responsibility  to 
get  the  paper  delivered. 

“Instead  of  spot  drops  in  the 
Retail  Trading  Zone,  the 
papers  were  delivered  to  the 
bureau  offices,”  says  Mr.  Tynan. 

“The  teamwork  and  plans 
paid  off,”  he  adds.  “Approxi¬ 
mately  95%  of  the  day’s  papers 
were  delivered  in  spite  of  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  We  got 
many  phone  calls  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  were  surprised  to 
find  The  Miami  Herald  on  their 
doorstep  clean  and  dry,  in  spite 
of  the  violence  of  the  hurricane.” 

Single  copy  sales  were  excep¬ 
tionally  brisk,  Mr.  Tynan  re- 
vmIs.  It  seems  that  the  compe¬ 
titive  media  had  only  whetted 


There  has  to  be  a  plan  if  you 
want  to  take  a  photographic 
story  of  a  hurricane. 

Veteran  photographer  and 
chief  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her- 
ald’s  photography  department 
Doug  Kennedy  knew  this  by  ex¬ 
perience.  He’s  an  old  hurricane 
hunter  from  away  back.  Last 
year  he  flew  through  Furious 
Flora  in  a  light  plane  and  near¬ 
ly  got  himself  killed.  This  year, 
he  waited  out  hurricane  Cleo 
in  a  wheel  chair  in  his  office, 
having  suffered  a  pulled  tendon 
from  an  overly-athletic  tennis 
match  the  previous  weekend. 

But  that  didn’t  make  him  any 
the  less  mobile. 

He  deployed  his  photographic 
staff  like  a  chess  player  moving 
his  men,  planning  their  sched¬ 
ules  and  their  assignments  so 
that  every  pictorial  angle  of 
the  storm  would  be  amply  cov¬ 
ered. 


Four  men  were  assigned  to 
stay  late  that  night  at  the  Her¬ 
ald,  besides  Doug  himself.  Two 
stayed  the  night  through. 

"rhe  other  seven  were  sent 
home  w’ith  instructions  to  start 
moving  back  toward  the  Herald 
early  next  morning,  taking  pic¬ 
tures  as  they  came. 

“Their  homes  are  all  over  the 
city,”  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  strategy.  “This  way 
they  could  be  safe  with  their 
families  and  in  a  position  to 
cover  anything  that  happened.” 

Another  reason  for  the  short 
staff  the  night  of  the  hurricane 
was  that  Mr.  Kennedy  knew 
from  experience  that  you  can’t 
take  pictures  of  a  hurricane  at 
night. 

What  with  only  twenty  pages 
for  news  in  the  morning’s  edi¬ 
tion,  there  wouldn’t  bs  much 
space  for  pictures,  anyway. 

The  big  paper  was  Friday’s. 


Not  every  photographer  could 
make  it  in  the  next  morning. 
Eamon  Kennedy,  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Herald’s  staff,  called 
in  to  report  by  his  car  radio 
that  a  tree  had  crashed  down 
on  his  car. 

“What  should  I  do  now?”  he 
asked. 

“Take  a  picture  of  it,”  the 
radio  crackled. 

As  the  photographers  moved 
in  toward  the  Herald,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  having  returned  after  a 
few  hours  sleep,  meted  out  as¬ 
signments  based  on  reports  that 
had  come  in  over  the  phones. 

IJke  a  Blanket 

From  6  a.m.  to  noon,  the  team 
covered  Miami  like  a  blanket 
and  then  they  all  returned  to 
home  base,  pitched  in  and 
printed  the  hundreds  of  feet  of 
film  they  had  shot,  color  as  well 
as  black  and  white. 

By  three  o’clock,  Thursday 
afternoon,  in  plenty  of  time  for 
Friday’s  bulldog  deadline,  the 
Photo  Department  had  delivered 
hundreds  of  photos  for  the  next 
day’s  paper. 

Cleo  may  be  gone,  but  the 
evidence  of  her  coming  was  re¬ 
corded  for  posterity  on  film. 
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Looking 
Back  on 
40  Years 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  UPI  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  writing  recently 
in  the  UPI  Reporter,  reflected 
on  his  UO  years  of  convention 
coverage.  The  following  is  part 
of  that  report: 

Much  remains  the  same  and 
much  has  changed  in  convention 
cov’eraffe. 

The  first  requirement  is  still 
to  jfet  the  news  and  present  it 
lucidly.  The  payoff  is  on  political 
backgrround  and  access  to  reli¬ 
able  sources.  Nominatinp  con¬ 
ventions  are  always  a  test  of 
skills  for  the  entire  staff. 

The  most  striking:  changre  is 
in  communications.  The  press 
box  has  gone  from  hand-oper¬ 
ated  dot-and-dash  “bugs”  to 
high-speed  Teletype  machines 
which  carry  the  news  from  coast 
to  coast  at  the  speed  of  electric¬ 
ity. 

Reporters  working  the  aisles 
of  the  convention  floor  no  longer 
hand  their  notes  up  to  the  man 
in  the  end  seat  of  the  press  sec¬ 
tion.  They  communicate  from 
anjnvhere  in  the  hall  by  portable 
radiophones  no  bigger  than  a 
lady’s  handbag. 

There  seems  to  be  more  space 
between  the  podium  and  our 
front  row  of  press  seats  than 
there  used  to  be.  At  Cleveland 
in  1936  we  were  so  close  that 
Lyle  Wilson  stood  on  his  bench 
and  grabbed  a  telegram  from 
John  D.  M.  Hamilton  just  as 
Hamilton  finished  reading  it  to 
the  delegates.  The  wire  was 
from  Alf  Landon,  and  Lyle  had 
the  only  copy  in  the  hall. 

The  first  conventions  on  radio 
were  in  1924.  That  was  when  the 
public  heard  each  roll  call  open 
with  Alabama’s  “24  votes  for 
Oscar  W.  Underwood.”  Radio 
merely  picked  up  utterances 
from  the  speaker’s  stand  in 
those  days  and  intruded  less 
on  the  proceedings.  Not  until 
years  later  were  conventions 
tailored  for  the  broadcasters  as 
they  are  today.  In  1932  Sen. 
Lester  J.  Dickinson,  keynoter  of 
the  GOP,  talked  for  two  hours 
and  15  minutes.  It  was  on  the 
air  and  the  listeners  howled 
their  protests.  The  program 
committees  soon  insisted  on 
shorter  speeches. 

Television  came  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  a  limited  basis  in  1940. 
What  a  difference  that  has 
made!  On  the  Boardwalk  last 
month  electronic  technicians  out¬ 
numbered  reporters  by  more 
than  10  to  1.  Of  course  there  is 
more  of  everything  nowadays. 


Only  20  Unipressers  were  needed 
at  the  Cleveland  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  conventions  in  1936.  This 
year  we  had  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  at  each  convention.  And 
the  total  accredited  for  all  news 
media  exceeded  the  number  of 
delegates  and  alternates. 

UPI’s  special  convention 
wire  .  .  .  was  introduced  in  1948. 
It  delivers  a  continuous  flow  of 
convention  news  and  advisories. 
These  include  the  time,  place 
and  results  of  caucuses,  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  party  announce¬ 
ments  (social  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cal),  where  and  when  texts  of 
speeches  can  be  had,  digests  of 
platform  planks  and  resolutions, 
hour-by-hour  movements  of  con¬ 
vention  officials,  airport  and 
hotel  arrivals  and  progrram 
changes. 

At  San  Francisco  this  sum¬ 
mer  the  special  wire  had  105 
outlets  in  the  workrooms  of  spe¬ 
cial  correspondents  and  net¬ 
works  and  the  headquarters  of 
candidates.  It  operates  independ¬ 
ently  of  our  newspaper  and 
broadcast  news  circuits,  but  is 
fed  by  the  entire  UPI  staff, 
including  cameramen,  who  too 
.seldom  get  credit  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  pick  up. 

When  a  convention  official 
wants  to  send  word  to  the  press 
and  others  about  some  forth¬ 
coming  news  conference  or  pic¬ 
ture  event  he  notifies  the  special 
convention  wire  and  the  news  is 
all  over  town  in  a  few  minutes. 


Radio  Page 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


munications  set-up  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  with  a  group  of  VIP’s — 
just  as  a  spectator  of  course. 
But  his  biggest  thrill  of  all  was 
covering  that  famous  Republi¬ 
can  governor  from  the  moment 
he  declared  himself  out  of  the 
race. 

Often  he  found  himself  doing 
better  by  television  than  by  live 
Cow  Palace  action.  And  sitting 
around  in  the  Press  Lounge  with 
a  cool  beer  in  one  hand  and  an 
hors  d’oeurves  in  the  other, 
graciously  provided  by  the  three 
Western  railroads,  he  was  able 
to  “mingle”  with  his  kind  of 
men. 

Pole-Watcher 

Another  chap  I  kept  running 
into  was  the  disgruntled  editor 
of  a  small  western  weekly.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  the  last 
reporter  to  be  accredited  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Congrressional  Press  Galleries, 
and  he  got  a  seat  behind  a  pole 
in  the  visitors’  stands.  Since  he 
couldn’t  get  on  the  convention 
floor  at  all,  he  found  the  Press 
Lounge,  its  three  television  sets 


and  constant  flow  of  refresh¬ 
ments  a  much  more  desirable 
set-up. 

And  then  there  was  the  net¬ 
work  reporter  who  flew  up  from 
Los  Angeles  to  be  one  of  650 
cogs  in  a  giant  wonder-wheel. 
His  important  job  was  to  look 
for  unusual  “features” — and  he 
ended  up  in  the  Press  Lounge 
also.  But  his  candid  complaint 
was  not  that  the  media  were 
spending  too  much  money  on 
coverage,  rather  that  the  con¬ 
vention  itself  was  a  waste  of 
money.  “There  must  be  a  better 
way  to  choose  a  candidate,”  he 
mumbled  through  a  yawn. 

Some  people  were  on  the  job 
in  other  parts  of  town,  but  they 
got  their  chances  to  yawn  too. 
One  reporter  assigned  to  Gold- 
water  on  the  2-10  P.M.  shift  had 
ample  opportunity  to  test  the 
chairs  in  the  Press  Room  on  the 
12th  floor  of  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Hotel.  The  reporters  in  this 
“lower”  sanctum  were  briefed  by 
Goldwater’s  press  secretary  once 
or  twice  a  day  while  certain 
columnists  and  commentators 
could  wander  around  Barry’s 
private  domain  on  the  15th  floor. 

False  Picture 

For  most  newsworthy  events 
today,  press  coverage  is  limited 
to  the  essential  facts  put  in 
proper  perspective.  However, 
conventions  are  different.  For 
this  gala  tour  d’force  there  is  so 
much  coverage  and  competition 
that  a  small  fire  on  a  ramp  out¬ 
side  the  Cow  Palace  that  would 
normally  be  overlooked,  mush¬ 
rooms  into  a  story  of  important 
proportions. 

This  added  attention  to  details 
can  be  important.  The  American 
people  are  introduced  to  nation¬ 
al  figures  who  have  often  been 
only  names,  and  to  an  essential 
institution  of  our  democratic 
society.  Certainly  the  entire 
media  crew  is  trying  to  portray 
the  “feel”  of  convention  through 
words  and  pictures. 

But  in  the  wake  of  these  ef¬ 
forts,  an  aura  of  falsity  greets 
the  convention  participant,  for 
what  he  reads  and  sees  on  tv  is 
often  a  well-dressed  version  of 
what  he  actually  knows  has 
happened. 

Many  top  newsmen  privately 
— and  some  publicly — felt  that 
the  Republican  Convention  this 
year  was  the  dullest  convention 
in  30  years.  James  Reston  called 
it  a  “Bull  Moose  convention  with¬ 
out  the  bull”  and  a  convention 
for  the  historian  rather  than 
the  journalist. 

Yet,  an  American  tv  viewer 
watching  the  convention  was  not 
aware  of  dullness.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  impressions  were  of 
gala  spectacle  and  important 
personalities  constantly  com¬ 
menting  on  the  proceedings. 


Generally,  it  was  a  series  of  the  • 
most  interesting  events  and  per- 
sonalities  present. 

For  the  participants,  there  is 
a  certain  feeling  that  one  gets 
from  being  in  the  vast  assemb. 
lage  at  the  Cow  Palace  that  can’t  i 
be  conveyed  on  television.  There  ■ 
is  a  certain  bond  of  easy  com- 
radeship  brought  about  by  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  same  national 
event.  And  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  “in-group  all-knowingness" 
brought  about  by  the  closeness 
of  congestion  in  the  aisles,  push¬ 
ing  at  refreshment  stands,  and 
by  desire  to  avoid  the  inevitable 
boredom  that  a  day  of  speeches 
can  bring. 

Yet  this  on-again,  off-again 
(in  this  case,  mostly  off)  excite¬ 
ment  is  seldom  conveyed  to  a 
viewing  or  reading  audience. 

All  media  are  doing  a  superb 
job  in  keeping  the  interest  of  a 
national  audience,  often  against 
a  rather  boring  background  of 
alternatives.  But  in  order  to  keep 
the  party-goer  at  the  party,  the 
media  man  is  often  creating  an 
impression  that  impresses 
neither  the  participant  nor  the 
observer. 

What  to  do?  The  world 
watches  this  launching  with  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  waiting  to  snap 
at  any  bait  the  newsman  offers. 

Dead  air  and  boring  copy  are 
out.  Perhaps  pooling  network 
time  and  having  each  of  the 
networks  do  one  portion  of  con¬ 
vention  would  present  a  more 
realistic  picture.  Perhaps  cut¬ 
ting  the  number  of  media  offi¬ 
cials  or  allowing  more  spectators 
in  on  3-hour  passes  would  help 
clear  an  illusion.  But  none  of 
these  suggestions  really  touch 
the  heart  of  this  problem,  and 
that  is  the  inherent  power  of 
the  press  to  create  and  mould 
the  public  impression  of  an 
event. 

Still,  for  those  of  us  lucky 
enough  to  be  at  the  Cow  Palace, 
it  was  summed  up  best  by  the 
young  Eastern  reporter  whoi 
he  sent  a  picture  postcard  to  his 
wfe  reading:  “It’s  really  great 
to  be  behind  the  scenes.  Wish 
you  were  here.” 

• 

ABC’s  Honors 
Charter  Members 

Chicago 

At  a  joint  luncheon  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  and 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club,  September  3,  commono- 
rating  ABC’s  50  years  of  success¬ 
ful  advertising  and  publishing 
self-regulation,  special  charter 
member  certificates  were  pw- 
sented  to  Chicago  Americas, 
the  Tribune,  the  Daily  New, 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  and 
Roche,  Rickerd,  Henri,  Hurst, 

Inc.  for  participating  in  the 
work  of  ABC  since  1914. 
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“Wl'.ile  the  Toronto  newspaper 
lockout  is  comparatively  young, 
much  information  has  been 
reaching  headquarters  that  pro¬ 
fessional  rats,  identifiable  by  our 
ITU  Kat  File,  are  being  em¬ 
ployed  there,  some  of  them  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States. 
They  were  being  bedded  down  in 
the  newspaper  plants. 

"Because  of  the  unusual  and 
heav>’  activity  of  the  rodents,  I 
think  it  is  pertinent  here  to 
stress  the  extreme  importance  of 
legislative  activity  by  our  locals 
at  municipal  and  state  levels. 

“The  urgency  of  working  for 
the  enactment  of  Citizens’  Job 
Protection  Laws  in  our  cities 
and  states  was  never  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  it  is  today. 

“Meanwhile  the  ITU  Rat  File 
maintained  at  headquarters  is 
being  kept  up  to  the  minute. 
Through  it,  we  are  able  to  keep 
our  finger  on  the  daily  move¬ 
ments  of  the  professional  job- 
stealers.  This  information  is 
invaluable  in  locals  where  there 
are  incipient  strike  or  lockout 
situations. 

“I  should  mention  in  passing 
that  the  professional  strike¬ 
breakers  have  had  some  strong 
allies  in  their  union-busting 
operations  during  the  past  year, 
especially  in  San  Francisco. 

“There  the  pressmen  launched 
a  large  scale  organizing  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  professional  rats 
that  is  almost  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry.  Their  cam¬ 
paign,  it  is  important  to  note, 
had  the  full  blessing  of  their 
top  international  union  officers. 

“When  the  commercial  strike 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
July  31  as  an  outstanding  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  ITU,  the  scabherd- 
ing  pressmen  had  recruited  more 
than  200  of  the  professional  and 
near-professional  rats  I  What  an 
inglorious,  filthy,  infamous  ag¬ 
gregation — rat  pressmen  and  rat 
printers  all  together  in  one  big, 
'^*ippy.  snarling,  job-stealing 
family! 

“The  Pied  Piper  pressmen,  of 
course,  planned  to  tootle  their 
horde  of  rats  into  an  NLRB 
representation  election  some 
time  after  September  when  the 
strike  would  have  been  over  a 
year  old. 

“But  with  the  settlement  of 
the  strike  the  rats  got  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  deserved — or  at 
least  part  of  that  they  really 
deserved — when  the  whole  lot  of 
them  from  the  most  grisly,  be- 
whiskered  old  granddaddy  rat 
down  to  the  youngest  mouse  was 
chased  from  the  composing 
rooms  and  out  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.’’ 

editor  Ql  PUBLISHER 


Acknowledging  the  assistance 
ITU  received  from  the  teamsters 
in  the  San  Francisco  strike,  Mr. 
Brown  expressed  alarm  and 
suspicion  “of  the  methods  being 
used  against  the  Teamsters 
Union  president,  James  Hoffa. 
The  unusual  charges  against 
him,  brought  under  questionable 
circumstances,  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  testimony  of  disreput¬ 
able  characters  should  arouse 
the  labor  movement  and  all 
others  who  believe  in  justice. 

“A  few  short  years  ago  the 
press,  radio  and  television 
whipped  up  anti-union  hysteria 
against  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  its 
leader,  John  L.  Lewis.  Only  leg¬ 
islation  to  cripple  labor  could 
.satisfy  the  anti-union  elements. 
So  we  are  burdened  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

“Not  long  ago  the  same 
method  was  used  against  a 
number  of  unions  and  their  offi¬ 
cers  to  create  a  climate  for  en¬ 
actment  of  the  union-destroying 
Landrum-Griffin  Act. 

“Are  we  on  the  verge  of  more 
anti-union  legislation?  It  would 
seem  so  in  view  of  the  clamor  of 
the  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  television  and  politicians 
for  breaking  up  the  Teamsters 
and  other  strong  unions.” 

Toronto  .Situation 

Mr.  Brown  charged  Toronto 
publishers  are  determined  to 
make  Toronto  an  open  shop,  or 
non-union  city,  in  so  far  as  the 
daily  newspapers  are  concerned. 

“The  full  import  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  lockout  can  be  realized  when 
one  considers  that  the  Toronto 
typographical  local  has  almost 
2,100  journeymen  and  the  mailer 
union  there  numbers  approxi¬ 
mately  280  journeymen  mem¬ 
bers,  or  more  than  25%  of  our 
total  printer  and  mailer  member¬ 
ship  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 

“The  outcome  of  the  lockout 
in  Toronto  will  vitally  affect  the 
welfare  of  our  8,000  members  in 
Canada.  And  the  extreme  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  situation  is  equally 
applicable  to  100,000  members 
in  the  United  States. 

“I  would  be  less  than  realistic 
if  I  failed  to  point  out  that 
because  of  the  very  vital  issues 
involved  the  Toronto  lockout  is 
as  important  to  all  ITU  members 
as  the  San  Francisco  commercial 
.strike,  the  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land  newspaper  strikes  and  the 
Chicago  newspaper  strike  of  the 
late  1940s.” 

Mr.  Brown  noted  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  facilities  of  the  ITU 
Training  Center  scope  of  in¬ 
struction. 

“We  have  installed  a  new 
Monarch  high-speed,  tape-oper¬ 
ated  linecasting  machine,  the 
Star  Parts  Autosetter,  a  second 
Linofilm  keyboard,  a  new  zinc 
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engraving,  platemaking  course, 
metal  paste  makeup  with  a  new 
Hammond  Thintype  stripping 
saw,  a  duPont  Cronapress  for 
making  negatives  without  the 
use  of  a  camera,  a  Linofilm 
memo  unit,  a  Durst  enlarger  for 
the  color  separation  course,  a 
new  Fotomatic  densitometer 
with  enlarger  probe  for  the  color 
separation  course,  and  consider¬ 
able  auxiliary  equipment. 

“A  Cheshire  automatic  label¬ 
ing  machine  and  a  Bunn  pack¬ 
age-tying  machine  have  been 
installed  at  the  Training  Center 
and  will  enhance  the  mailer 
training  available  there. 

“The  Training  Center  has 
enrolled  more  than  2,000  stu¬ 
dents  since  its  inception. 

“The  completeness  of  its 
equipment  and  the  expansion  of 
its  courses  of  instruction  will 
stand  the  ITU  in  good  stead  as 
the  technological  evolution  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry.” 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Committee,  .said  he  was  hopeful 
that  studies  on  the  impact  of 
technological  changes  on  news¬ 
paper  publishing  would  provide 
“bright  .spots”  in  union  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  studies  are  to  be 
undertaken  soon  in  conjunction 
with  officers  of  several  craft 
unions. 

Mr.  Patrone  was  received 
cordially  by  the  delegates  and 
Mr.  Brown  complimented  him  on 
having  a  solid  understanding  of 
the  labor  problems  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

.Strikebreaker  I..aws 

Lewis  W.  Hermann,  legisla¬ 
tive  representative  for  the  un¬ 
ion,  reported  that  46  cities  in 
the  United  States  now  have  or¬ 
dinances  which  bar  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  strikebreakers.  Ten 
states,  Hawaii  being  the  latest, 
also  have  adopted  what  the  ITU 
calls  “job  protection  laws.”  A 
bill  has  been  prepared  for  intro¬ 
duction  in  Congress  next  year 
to  provide  a  ban  on  interstate 
strikebreaking  traffic. 

According  to  Mr.  Hermann, 
crews  of  non-union  printers  who 
had  been  working  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  commercial  shops  moved 
into  Canada  and  many  got  jobs 
at  premium  pay  on  the  Toronto 
dailies  which  have  continued  to 
publish  since  the  walkout  of 
union  printers  in  a  fight  to  pre¬ 
serve  jobs  in  computerized  tape 
operations. 

The  inconsistency  of  nilings 
by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  on  questions  of  job 
jurisdiction,  particularly  in  off¬ 
set  printing  plants,  plagues  the 
old-line  unions  in  the  industry, 
Gerhard  Van  Arkel  related  in 
his  17th  annual  report  as  Wash¬ 
ington  counsel  for  the  ITU.  A 


basic  dispute  over  assignment 
of  work  in  the  printing  shops  is 
due  to  be  decided  in  the  courts 
in  a  case  involving  Denver 
Photo-engravers,  Mr.  Van  Arkel 
said. 

Several  delegates  asked  his 
advice  on  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  if  the  local  union  de¬ 
sires  to  break  away  from  mul¬ 
tiple-employer  bargaining,  as 
the  New  York  Typographical 
Union  is  trying  to  do.  The  at¬ 
torney  cautioned  delegates  to 
remember  that  the  ruling  in  a 
Detroit  case  is  still  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  recommendation  by  an 
NLRB  examiner  and  is  subject 
to  long  litigation. 

Offset  Cooperation 

As  an  example  of  how  the 
printers’  union  is  cooperating 
with  publishers  in  going  to  off¬ 
set  production,  Mr,  Brown  had 
copies  of  the  new  (Sept.  5)  Van¬ 
couver  Times  distributed.  Ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  ITU  training 
center  had  provided  valuable 
assistance  for  this  union  label 
product,  Mr.  Brown  commented: 
“I  call  your  attention  to  the  fine 
color  reproduction,  both  in  ads 
and  news  content.  We  can  be 
proud  that  our  people  produce 
such  good  work.” 

As  the  convention  settled 
down  to  dispose  of  nearly  200 
resolutions  and  propositions 
pertaining  to  union  laws  and 
affairs,  the  administration  was 
confronted  with  a  political  furor 
on  the  manner  in  which  ballots 
are  counted  in  biennial  elec¬ 
tions.  A  dozen  proposals  to 
tighten  up  the  security  on  bal¬ 
lots  received  at  headquarters 
until  the  board  of  electors  has 
worked  on  them  were  prompted 
by  the  closeness  of  the  vote  last 
May  and  a  premature  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  victory  by  Mr. 
Brown  over  the  Chicago  leader, 
Mr.  Hunt. 

The  official  canvass  showed 
Mr.  Brown  won  a  majority  of 
only  about  1,400  votes  among 
the  printer  members  and  1,200 
among  the  mailers.  Many  of 
the  big-city  locals  usually  found 
in  the  Progressive  Party  column 
gave  Mr.  Hunt  a  lead  over  the 
incumbent. 

A  forecast  of  the  floor  fight 
came  in  the  debate  on  a  meas¬ 
ure  that  would  require  the  con¬ 
vention  secretary  to  publish,  in 
the  daily  proceedings,  the  ver¬ 
batim  remarks  of  all  delegates 
if  an  officer  of  the  union  spoke 
on  a  proposition.  Some  Hunt 
partisans  complained  that  their 
remarks  were  being  edited  and 
distorted  in  a  few  lines  for  the 
record  while  statements  by  Mr. 
Brown  and  others  in  command 
were  printed  in  full.  But  this 
has  b^n  a  complaint  at  almost 
every  convention  for  the  past 
20  years. 
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day’s  work  on  Saturday.” 

The  Emergency  Press  and  the 
Daily  Press,  both  p.m,  dailies, 
are  running  16-page  editions, 
and  television  and  radio  stations 
have  expanded  their  news  cov¬ 
erage  in  Detroit. 


labor  practice.  The  petition 
states  that  the  Guild  has  used 
“mass  pickets,  physical  coercion, 
a  show  of  force,  and  threats, 
thus  preventing  union  and  non¬ 
union  employes  from  exercising 
their  right  to  work.” 

Court  hearings  on  an  injunc¬ 
tion  petition  were  cancelled 
when  the  NLRB  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  reached 
an  agreement  that  the  pickets 
will  not  interfere  wdth  em- 


phy,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Guild,  had  requested  the  six 
major  newspapers  that  consid¬ 
eration  be  given  to  reporters 
and  photographers  on  hazardous 
assignments. 

• 

Unions  Balk 
At  NY  Times 


The  Times  ordered  t  in  May 
1961.  Installation  w.  ^  delayed 
because  of  the  newsp.  per  strike 
and  transportation. 

Final  installation  ..'as  com¬ 
pleted  in  March  of  his  year. 
Test  runs  were  beguii  in  April. 
In  August  the  Times  v-as  ready 
to  use  it,  when  the  di.spute  arose 
and  work  stoppage  was  threat¬ 
ened. 

The  machine  is  not  now  in 
use. 


Strike  Paper  ployes  of  the  Arc  Engraving 

T  .  u  i-v.  Company,  w'hich  rents  space  in 

In  Youngstown,  where  the  the  Vindicator  plant.  The  charge 
Guild  struck  the  Vindicator  ^rc 

Aug  18,  a  strike  tabloid,  call^  employes  had  established  a  sec- 
the  Steel  Vall^  News,  staged  ondar^r  boycott  is  still  before  the 
publication  Labor  Day,  Sept.  7  agreement  is 

with  32  page.s  selling  at  10  hearings 

cents  a  copy  It  claimed  a  sell-  reinstated, 

out  of  36,000  circulation,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  carriers  of  the  *  •  * 

struck  daily.  On  Tuesday  and  URGE  TALK.S 

Wednesday  it  dropped  to  16 

pages.  Toronto 

There  are  60  members  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Con- 

Guild  in  Youngstown,  including  ^rol  agreed  Sept.  10  to  try  to 
14  in  classified  and  35  in  the  Set  the  three  Toronto  daily 
circulation  department.  Those  newspapers  and  their  striking 
not  on  picket  lines  are  helping  printers  back  to  the  negotiating 
get  out  the  strike  paper,  w’hich  table.  With  the  exceptira  of 
lists  Fred  Kearney,  president  of  Controller  Allan  Lamport,  it 
the  Guild  local,  and  president ;  approv’ed  in  general  terms  of  a 
Fred  Friedman,  editor;  James  letter  to  both  parties,  urging  a 
Jolly,  ad  manager;  and  Will  N.  resumption  of  talks  under  Louis 
les,  circulation  manager.  conciliator  of 

rv  nr  j  4.  u  •  j  Ontario.  The  Toronto  dailies 

On  Monday  the  tab  carried  a  continued  publishing  dur- 

16-page  ad  supplement  and  16-  .  .. 

page  news  section  with  ads.  In  ^ 
that  32-page  paper,  there  were  •  *  ♦ 

11  pages  of  advertising  from  iityAurkniTC  ni^TV 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  a  de-  HAZARDOUS  DUTY 

partment  store,  and  9  pages  A  threat  that  other  guild 
more  of  advertising  from  Strous  members  would  join  a  one-man 
Hirshberg,  another  department  picket  line  formed  by  any  re¬ 
store.  porter  or  photographer  fired  for 

The  Vindicator  has  continued  refusing  to  accept  a  hazardous 
to  sell  papers  at  the  plant,  assignment  has  been  issued  by 
claiming  about  3,000  circulation  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
this  way.  A  spokesman  said  York. 

that  people  trying  to  carry  more  Directly  involved  was  the 
than  five  copies  at  a  time  are  Journal- American  which  warned 
stopped  by  pickets.  On  Tues-  John  Dolan,  a  photographer,  he 
day,  Sept.  8,  the  Vindicator  %vould  be  fired  if  he  turned  down 
Printing  Company  filed  a  peti-  a  riot  job.  The  warning  was 
tion  with  the  National  Labor  posted  “all  over  the  plant,”  the 
Relations  Board  charging  unfair  guild  said. 

Mr.  Dolan  had  already  cov¬ 
ered  riots  in  Harlem,  Brooklyn 
and  New'ark,  w'hen  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  another  outbreak.  This 
was  after  Mel  Finkelstein,  an¬ 
other  J-A  camerman,  had  been 
injured  on  riot  duty  and  his  re- 
~  had  been 
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porter,  Mike  Pearl, 
roughed  up. 

In  a  city-wide  bulletin,  the 
Guild  said  a  man  thus  fired 
would  be  locked  out,  and  would 
be  justified,  after  consulting 
with  Guild  officers,  in  forming 
a  one-man  picket  line. 

“Of  course.  Guild  members 
do  not  cross  a  legitimate  Guild 
picket-line  ...  so  that,  soon,  the 
entire  Guild  unit  w'ould  join  the 
locked-out  member,”  the  bulle¬ 
tin  stated. 

Previously,  Thomas  J.  Mur- 
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Tlmple  3-3018 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


FIRST  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  is  this  F.I.M.A.  wrapper  machine,  frow 
Milan,  Italy  use  of  which  has  been  balked  at  the  New  York  Times  by 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  aid 
Mailers  Union. 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


classified  section 

B  *  .‘flt'from  our  Vast  Newspapor  Audioitco 


A  vVOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

News /taper  Appraisers 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

.\PPRAISM-S  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
i’artnersi'  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 

poses.  Sea-  Die  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R7Krehl•^'l.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  in  beautiful  Vir- 
ginia  college  town,  $75,000  with  $15,- 
000  down.  Box  379,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Nrvspaper  Brokers 

irs  NuP  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  iter- 
sonality  tibility  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinir- 

LE.V  I’EIGHNEIR  AGENCY 
P.O.  Kox  I  Ml.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


DEMANH  rOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others ;  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
action:  we  tiave  a  number  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  Brokers,  Box  579, 
Gadsden,  .Vlabama. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


MR.  PL"BLISHBni,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut¬ 
most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc,,  P.O.  Dr.  12423, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


CONFIDI^JTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 


DAILIES  and  WEEKUES 
Mitiwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$13,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker.  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  night. 


FINEST  SUBURBAN  NE3WSPAPER 
PROPERTY  IN  THE  WEST! 

Only  $150,000  down  includes  receiva¬ 
bles,  ultra  morlern  plant,  finest  locale, 
most  permissive  terms  I  have  ever 
offered. 

J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


ONE  OP  CALIFORNIA’S 
P’lNEST  NON-DAILY 
PROPERTIES 
ir  Isolation 
Ik  Growth 
★  Good  Earnings 
■jk  Well-Equipp^  Plant 
Will  Require  $90,000  Cash  Down 
★ 

ABBOTT  B.  PAINE 
P.O.  Box  222 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  with 
VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Newspaper  Broker 
899  West  Bonita  Avenue 
Claremont,  California 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  and  southwest¬ 
ern  newspapers  ranging  from  $17,000 
with  $5,000  down  to  $250,000.  Lyle 
Mariner  Associates,  1441  Welton  St., 
Denver,  Colo.  534-6009. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349  -  7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  DAILY— County 
seat  and  college  city :  only  paper  in  the 
county.  For  sale  account  of  estate. 
Gross  near  $100,000.  Sale  to  include 
real  estate.  Cash  for  equity  of  $74,- 
000.00 — assume  $26,000.  Isolated  and 
unopposetl. 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO., 

721  E.  Main  St.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


1.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  Three 

weeklies  serving  booming  area. 
Pric^  at  $75,000.  25%  down  to 

qualified  buyer. 

2.  CEOTRAL  CALIFORNIA.  Major 
suburban  operation.  Priced  at  $476,- 
000.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

LARGE  WESTERN  PROFITABLE 
Offset-LP  plant.  Gross  $735M;  cash  flow 
$129M;  price  $530M  ;  down  $150M.  Dean 
Sellers,  Broker,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  phone  964-2431. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  Wanted 

NEWS  LETTERS  SOUGHT  by  grow¬ 
ing  Midwest  publisher.  Have  cash  to 
enter  any  field.  Box  387,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Business  Opportunity 

TOURIST  ATTRACTIONS  are  big 
business  I  Lost  Adirondack  mines  dis¬ 
covered.  Mining  town  restoration.  200,- 
000  visitors  at  $1.00.  Lease.  Sell.  Box 
56,  Crown  Point,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Art  Service— Features 

WEEKLY  NEWS  PHOTO  SERVICE 
Free  editorial  cartoon.  Write  for 
proofs.  Jim  Harvey,  HARVEY  ART 
SERVICE,  P.O,  Box  "F,"  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect,  Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Art  Service— Features 


NOTHING  LIKE  IT  for  ads  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Hand-lettering,  attention-getters 
and  modern  cartoon  art.  50  pages 
$7.25.  10  day  money-back  guarantee. 
Paper  Clips,  Box  5364,  Amarillo, 
Texas,  79107. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


NEW  SYNDICATED  COLUMN:  "To¬ 
taling  Things  Today.”  Ideal  small 
town,  rural,  agricultural,  suburban 
weeklies  —  suitable  others.  Now  pub¬ 
lished.  Novel  approach  to  matters  of 
the  day.  All  human  interest  subjects 
discuss^.  Strong  emphasis  value  of 
people.  Solution  for  family,  commu¬ 
nity.  world  problems.  Well-educated, 
multi  experienced  writer.  World  trav¬ 
eler.  athlete,  college  teacher,  farmer, 
political  worker,  courthouse  beat, 
churchman.  $1  per  column,  introduc¬ 
tory  package  5  for  $3.  .Sequoyah,  Box 
2444,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING-TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Wanted  to  Buy 


GOING  FEATURE  OR  FILLER 
SERVICE  WITH  CLIENTS 
Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  epecinc  Identification 


j  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  3 

I  To  Run; . Times  . Till  Forbidden  m 

3  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avmw  e  Now  York.  New  York.  IMU  p 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Auction  Sale 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

(Converting  to  Offset) 

THURS..  SEPT.  24—1 1  AM 

At:  311  E.  LANCASTER  AVE 
ARDMORE,  PA. 

(Suburb  of  Phila.) 

GOSS  48  pagre  Newspaper  Press 
96  Tabloid,  3  units  w/double 
folder,  deliv.  conveyor  —  LINO¬ 
TYPE  COMET  w/TTS,  elec, 
pot,  Micro-Therm — (6)  INTER- 
TYPES  w/TTS— (4)  TTS  Per¬ 
forators  —  LUDLOW  22^  EM 
Typecaster  w/elec.  pot,  Ser. 
#10515  —  (80)  FONTS  LUD¬ 
LOW  MATS  &  (4)  20-dr,  Cabs. 

—  ELROD  Model  F,  Ser. 
#F2385E,  w/Elec.  Pot  &  15 
molds  —  WOOD  PONY  .4UTO- 
PLATE  STEREO  PLATE 
CASTER  w/2%  ton  pot  &  pump 

—  STA-HI  Rotary  Shaver- 
R  O  Y  L  E  Router  -  MASTER 
Powderless  etcher  —  24"  CAM¬ 
ERA  w/all  attachments — VAN- 
DERCOOK  Proof  Presses  — 
SAWS  —  TURTLES— LARGE 
QUAN.  PRINTER’S  TYPE  & 
STEREO  METAL  —  USUAL 
MISC.  MACH.  &  EQUIPT. 
FOUND  IN  A  WELL  EQUIP¬ 
PED  &  COMPLETE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PLANT. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  AVAILABLE 
VERY  EASY  AND  IMMEDIATE  REMOVAL 

Inspection;  Morning  of  Sale,  9  AM  to  sale 
time  and  by  appointment  I 

25%  Dep.  Cash  or  Certified  Check  only 

MORRIS  SCHWARTZ  &  CO.,  j 

Auctioneers  j 

37  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 
Phone:  (212),  Worth  4-1370 

Cabinets  For  Sale 

STEEL  FILING  CABINETS 

Suitable  for  Dispatch  Room 

8<r  Hisrh,  24'  Wide,  SO"  Long  I 

Heavy  Duty.  Drawers  slide  on  ball 
bearinss  and  have  individual  locks.  I 
Each  cabinet  contains  5  drawers.  While  i 
they  laat— (76.00  ea.  Send  for  photo-  \ 
araph. 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  &  M.\CH.  MART  i 
712  S.  Federal,  Chicago-5.  Ill.  ‘ 

Composing  Room 

MUST  SELL— WILL  SACRIFICE! 
Our  weekly  died  untimely  death.  | 

All  like  new — %  off  \ 

840  Headliner  with  14  fonts  \ 

DSJ  Varityper  610  with  6  fonts 
18'  Vertical  Kenro  Camera, 
vacuum  back 

Hurry!  We  need  the  money  badly 
A.  G.  Pepin,  Nortbesist  Observer 
Newitort,  Vermont 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unitesl  States  I 
and  foreign  countries.  “A.sk  the  man  | 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $07. .50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.  C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 

Newspaper  Form  Trucks  1 

Telephone:  835-1513  I 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE 

Used  T.T.S.  Perforators.  In  daily 
production  prior  to  installation  of  new 
equipment.  Contact  Coleman  Wright, 
The  Sun  Company,  San  Bernardino, 
California. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
I)erforator  taiies  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8'  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
Tit  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
I  8'  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  85 
screen.  Excellent  condition.  $2,500.  The 
Dispatch,  Lexington,  N.  C.  27292. 

{  Presses  &  Machinery 

6-UNIT  SCOTT— 223/4” 

Steel  Cylinder —Roller  Bearing' — Arch 
typo  in-line  Units  with  2  H-D  3/2 
Double  Folders  —2  AC  Drives — Reels 
and  Tensions— Tr.ackage  C-H  Convey¬ 
ors — 4  Capco  Portable  Color  Fountains 

Attractively  Priced — Removed  &  Loaded 
Located  Pontiac,  Michigan 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  Sf.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

j  GOSS  PRESS  PARTS 

23-9/16”  cut-off 

:  Color  Unit:  Electric  Paper  Hoist; 

,  Twin  Folders;  Plate  and  Blanket  Roll- 
■  ers;  Spiral  and  Straight  Gears ;  Brack- 
'  ets.  Shafts,  Ink  Pump  with  Twin 
Strainer,  etc.  All  parts  in  good  condi- 
I  tion. 

I  MIDWEST  MATRIX  &  MACH.  MART 
I  712  S.  Federal.  Chicago-5,  Ill. 

I  SACRIFICE  good  Model  D  Duplex.  Two- 
way  printer,  and  fast.  Not  a  web 
breaker.  Good  printer.  Idled  by  con¬ 
solidation  and  web-offset  conversion. 
Can  be  seen  running.  $3600.  Must  move 
in  60  days.  Lovington  Leader,  Loving- 
ton,  N.  M.  Contact  W.  H.  Graham,  Box 
255,  Farwell,  Texas,  or  phone  481-3877, 
Farwell. 

COLE  FOLDERS 
I  TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

-  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi- 
I  nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 

I  Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 

>  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 

;  AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

14  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 
!  With  8  color  half  decks,  press  is  ! 

straightline  units,  23j“j"  cut  off,  A  C 
'  drives,  used  as  two  7  unit  presses 
with  4  color  decks  each.  Now  avail- 
!  able.  45,000  per  hour. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
j  P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

I  16-PAGE  HOE  single  width  two-deck 
stereotype  press  with  re-built  folder, 
overhauled  25  HP  motor  and  main 
drive,  22%"  cut-off,  7000  per  hour  16- 
page  papers.  Available  now,  $12,500. 
Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  P.O.  Box  711, 
Lancaster,  Calif. 

HARRIS  S7L,  running  good  —  3,900 
copies  24-pages  weekly;  big  No.  3 
I  Omaha  folder  with  extra  trimmer,  3 
I  years  old ;  4-page  vacuum  frame  with 
arc;  all  for  $5600.  Going  web.  Enter¬ 
prise,  Natchitoches,  La. 

MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX,  ser.  #1580, 
new  1947.  A-1  condition.  16  Chases,  8- 
col.,  11  em  plus  double  truck.  Reduced 
I  to  $6,500,  Available  Oct.  People's 
I  Press,  Owatonna,  Minn, 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
4  Floor  Units  &  Folder 

Four  straight  pattern  16-page  units 
with  one  double  folder,  two  deliveries, 
22%"  cut-off.  Prints  standard  news¬ 
papers  4  to  32-pages  by  2-page  jumps; 
or  32  to  64  i>ages  by  4-page  jumps.  End 
roll  )>ai>er  brackets  and  AC  motor  drive. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  LexinKton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212  MU  r)-4774 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color, 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


TOMPKINS  SPECIALS  FOR  SEPT. 
Miller  simplex,  good  condition 
Several  C&P  &  Kluge  units 
18  &  24"  Kenro  cameras-colortran 
LTG  Harris  OMC  spray-LSN  Harris 
40"  Seyhold  power  cutter 
61"  C&P  power  cutter 
All  sizes,  NuArc  equipment 
Royal  Zenith  23x30",  demo 
Royal  Zenith  cutters 
Ask  about  our  Rent-A-Plan 

Call  collect— 313-TA  5-8800 
TOMPKINS  PRINTING  EQUIP.  CO. 
1040  W.  Grand  Blvd. 

Detroit,  Mich.  48208 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16” 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
<louble  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately  I 

BEN  SHULM^At^ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-unit8,  1  double  folder,  22%"  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

Harris  Mod.  LTC — 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Mod.  EL — 22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Seit 


SCOTT  HEAVY  DUTY  Holding  m. 
chine.  Good  condition.  M:  Ke  offer.  H. 
Schaede,  P.O.  Box  900,  Sto -kton,  Cslit. 

lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURt;  tCE;  pneu- 
raatic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Au'.oplate,  21U 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Auto.,haver,  ^ 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42nd  St 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

MOUlING  PRE.SS 
Lake  Erie  Directomat,  800  Ion,  24  x  U 
Steam  Platens  in  "new”  coiidition,  used 
only  experimentally  for  one  vear.  Com. 
plete  automatic  cycling  lor  closinz, 
pre-heating,  low  and  high  prestum 
and  opening.  With  or  wiihout  extn 
pre-heating  station.  Immetli.itely  avtil. 
able,  can  be  seen  in  operation.  Cos. 
venient  terms  can  be  arranged. 

MOSSTYPE  CORPORATION 
Waldwick,  N.  J.  Phone:  444-80011 

Wanted  to  Buy 


Linotypes — Intertypes — I.udlowi 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GOSS  HEIADUNER  UNITS. 
22%"  cut-off  with  reels,  p-asters  and 
motors  if  available.  The  Herald  Com¬ 
pany,  220  Herald  Place,  SyracuM. 
N,  Y.  13201. 

niREE  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  with  or 
without  TTS.  Delivery  Oct.-Dec.  Box 
83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  24-PAGE  #460  GO«S  Straight- 
line  Junior.  State  location  and  pria. 
IVrite:  Lozano  Transfer  Co.,  2219 
Victoria  St.,  Laredo,  Tex. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

TRAINING 

ADMINISTRATOR 

ANPA  Research  Institute  staff  position, 
New  York  office.  Prefer  man  with  train¬ 
ing  or  teaching  experience  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  printing.  Duties  include  the  oe 
ganizing  and  conducting  of  seminui 


(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for  relative  to  the  mechanical  phases  ol 


Mat  List)  printing. 

Linotype  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot  _ 

APEX  PTG.  MACHY.,  210  Elizabeth  St.  PRODl  IPTION 

NETW  YORK-12.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070  t  l\  V-/ L/ l  1 i  v 

FOR  SALE:  4-  unit  Vanguard  Web  tlNOllNttlx 

Offset  Press,  16-page,  2  folders,  ideal 

for  large  weekly  or  small  daily  papers,  Inrtitute  staff  poeitM, 

can  be  seen  running:  Benson  Printing  New  York  office  Prefer  college  w 
Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  142,  Channelview,  “ted  man  capable  of  evaluating  nw 
Texas  77530.  Phone  GL-2-2614  GL-2.  Paper  production  department  coen. 
7322.  needs,  etc.  Must  have  ability  to  mw 

‘ _  effectively.  Moderate  travel  required. 

GOSS  Cox-O-Type  press.  Excellent  d_*i.  on. 

condition.  Available  now  due  to  offset  ^ 

convepflion.  Maintained  under  Goss  Portunity  for  narht  man. 

Write  to  W.  D.  Rinehart.  Director  rf 
AvL  Pa  ■  Production  Dept.,  ANPA/RI.  760  N 

Ave.,  Wayne.  Pa.  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York,  10017, 

giving  details  of  education,  experience, 
ATF  SOLNA  18x24"  PERFBXTTOR,  3  and  salary  requirement.  All  replies  hek 


Ave“"  W^vne‘'’‘pr*‘  Production  Dept.,  ANPA/RI.  760  Sri 

Ave.,  Wayne.  Pa.  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York,  10017, 


years  old  with  roll  feed  attach.  ;  16 
station  Normanco  tabloid  collator- 
stitcher-folder.  Excellent.  FLASHES 
PUBLISHERS,  Allegan,  Mich.  616- 
673-2141. 

HARRIS  S7L  in  good  condition.  On 


in  strict  confidence. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  sales  ability  to  ru 
me<lium-size  commercial  printing  >» 
office  supply  dept,  for  rapidly-growiM 
newspaiier  in  Zone  3.  E.\i>erien<»  Mt 
essential,  most  imiiortant  is  desire  W 


the  floor.  Paper  consolidation  forces  ue  :  learn  and  produce.  Excellent  opiwrti^ 
to  dispose  of  this  press  immediately,  i  ties  for  advancement.  Initial  $100  w** 
Make  us  a  bid  I  Detroit  Lakes  News-  I  salary.  Write  Box  434,  Editor  &  rsS' 
pariers,  Detroit  Lakes.  Minn.  I  Usher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


idminittrative 


Cl^KKAL  MANAGER 
Medium-siztil  Chart  Area  6  daily  needs 
dynamic  I'l'  executive.  Paper  has 
shown  e.\Cfptional  progress  in  one  of 
nation's  ou.standinfr  growth  markets. 
Oompensalii'n  will  l>e  tfood  base  salary 
and  share  >f  profits  and  circulation 
gains.  Ver'  hitrh  pay  |x>tentiai.  Man 
must  have  .  irculation  and  advertisinir 
sales  ability  and  able  to  organize  and 
inspire  personnel.  Send  complete  con¬ 
fidential  resume  of  experience.  Bo.x 
4S5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


DIRECTOR  or  Promotion  Manager  — 
S.OOt  p.m.  6-day.  Herald,  Sanford, 
K.  C.  Maybe  district  manager  moves 
up,  (Homer  775-3445), 


CIRCULu\TION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  of  .'i.OOit  circulation.  Good  salary 
plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Immediate 
opening.  Contact:  F.  E.  Hennick,  Nau¬ 
gatuck  Daily  News,  Naugatuck,  Conn, 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  build  clas¬ 
sified  section  for  fast-growing  (13-M 
plus)  weekly  in  NYC.  Recruit  staff — 
build  for  future.  Reply  fully.  Box  441, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPEBIENTED  .ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
(or  woman)  capable  of  managing  clas¬ 
sified  department  for  8,000  daily.  Im¬ 
mediate  oiiening.  Write  or  call.  A.  M. 
Blackburn.  Daily  Eagle.  Claremont, 
N.  H.  603  ,542-5121. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 

Come  On  Out  .  .  . 

. .  .  Into  the  Fresh  Air! 

Work  in  one  of  the  East’s  most 
beautiful  livable  areas.  Small 
city  comfort  and  relaxation  not 
far  from  big  city  advantages.  If 
you're  a  go^,  versatile  advertis¬ 
ing  or  public  relations  copy¬ 
writer,  and  you  like  the  idea  of 
walking  home  to  lunch  every 
day  .  .  .  sending  your  kids  to 
excellent  schools  .  .  .  and  hook¬ 
ing  up  with  a  strong  growing 
company,  this  may  be  the  open¬ 
ing  you’ve  been  looking  for.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  and  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  resume  stating 
pay  requirement,  education  and 
exi>erience  to: 

Box  385 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Only  applicants  East  of 
the  Mississippi  need  apply 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  I 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER— For  staff 
Ol  io  on  growing  Western  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Must  be  aggressive  leader,  or- 
nmzer,  effective  speaker  and  copy 
writer.  Some  college  prerferred.  Write 
complete  details  including  age,  health. 
Bimimum  salary  requirements,  and 
availability  to  Box  325,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiker. 


WANT  TO  WORK  AND  ENJOY  LIFE 
in  Gyrgia's  second  largest  and  fastest- 
krowing  market?  We  have  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opportunity  for  a  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  with  experience.  We  offer 
a  good  salary  with  bonus  plan  plus 
®^lent  company  benefits.  Interested? 
tand  complete  resume  to:  Personnel 
Augusta  Chronicle-Herald,  Au- 
Kuata,  Ga. 


MAKE-UP  MAN  for  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Great  opportunity  with  met- 
mpohtan  newspaper.  Some  experience. 
^  ^ary.  Write:  PNPA,  2717  N. 
front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  Box  PP. 
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Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  needed 
by  Utah's  largest  and  fastest-growing 
weekly  newspaper.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales  experience  desirable,  but 
an  ability  to  sell  with  imagination  and 
enthusiasm,  plus  good  general  sales 
experience  more  important.  This  is 
a  challenging  opportunity  in  a  solid 
field.  Write  full  qualifications  and 
background  to  P.  O.  Box  17377.  Salt 
I^ake  City,  Utah  84117,  No  out-of-town 
traveling. 


WEEKLY  SPORTFISHING  NEWSPAPER 
in  Area  2  is  seeking  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  to  take  over  entire  ad  department. 
Must  be  versed  in  sales,  lavout.  ideas 
and  promotion.  Ideal  for  ad  man  who 
loves  fishing.  Wonderful  opportunity 
to  grow  with  rapidly-rising  newcomer. 
Send  resume  to:  M.  Zicarelli,  Jersey 
Angler’s  News.  725  Avenue  A,  Bay¬ 
onne.  N.  J.  07002. 


ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN  (or  wo- 
wan)  on  the  way  up  who  would  like 
to  go  farther,  faster.  Experience  nec¬ 
essary  .  .  newspaper  or  yellow  pages 

preferreil.  Excellent  starting  salary  .  .  . 
you  will  sell  for  our  rapidly-growing 
tihoto  offset  newspaper  group,  locateil 
in  the  Northeast.  This  is  a  genuine 
opportunity  with  managerial  potential. 
Must  be  able  to  furnish  good  references 
and  proof  of  past  performances.  Send 
detailed  resume,  plus  recent  photo  to 
Box  268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUNGRY? 

We  all  like  to  eat — perhans  your  appe¬ 
tite  is  larger  than  most.  Now,  let’s  get 
to  the  meat  of  this  ad. 


Our  market  requires  us  to  add  an. 
other  display  ad  salesman  to  the  staff. 
This  is  an  established,  rnp'dly-exriand- 
ing  market  in  Chart  Area  2.  combina¬ 
tion  daily  over  ICOM.  (No  Sunday). 


Newspaper  experience  a  must.  Th’s  is 
not  a  place  to  roost,  but  a  place  to 
climb.  Good  salary,  top  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  .35-hour  week. 


Please  write  stating  age.  education, 
work  experience,  salarv  desired  and 
references.  Box  442,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


If  you  have  had  the  riqht  kind 
of  EXPERIENCE  on  a  MEDIUM 
SIZE  NEWSPAPER 

This  may  be  your  chance  to 

CLIMB  TO  A 
KEY  POSITION 

in  a  creative  organization  that  is  the 
leader  In  its  field. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
A  MAN  WHO  IS  . . . 

•  a  fast,  versatile  writer  able  to  plan 
and  write  news  features  as  well  as 
advertising  copy  for  almost  any  local 
level  claasifieation  .  .  . 

•  accustomed  to  thinking  In  terms  of 
merchandising  ideas  and  quick  to 
understand  and  execute  them  .  .  , 

•  sufficiently  grounded  in  production  to 
be  able  to  make  rough  layouts,  size 
art  and  suggest  type  .  .  . 

•  probably  somewhere  between  30  and 
40  years  of  age. 

He  will  work  in  a  metroixilitan  city. 
Zone  2,  but  must  not  forget  how  people 
in  other  areas  react:  he  will  start  work 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  RAPID  ADVANCEMENT 
as  he  proves  his  ability. 

Tell  us  about  yourself,  your  current 
salary;  give  references  in  your  first 
letter.  Write  in  confidence  to 

Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  8.ALESMAN  — 
Solid  opportunity  on  fast  moving  24,- 
000  daily  in  central  Florida.  Our 
growth  demands  one  more  man  with 
■selling  ideas,  quick  layouts,  and  force¬ 
ful  approach.  Send  resume  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  small  photo  to  Box  428, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTFID:  EXPERIENCED 
DiaPLtY  ADVER’nSING  SALESiLtN 
29,000-30,000  circulation.  Illinois  prize¬ 
winning  daily  needs  alert,  personable 
display  salesman  who  knows  how  to 
create,  develop  and  sell  advertising. 
Ijayout  ability  essential.  Excellent 
starting  salary,  merit  raises,  liest  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  congenial  staff,  many 
fringe  lienefits  and  security.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  training,  exjierience,  salary  desireil. 
references  to  Box  372,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

COPYREADER  on  the  way  up.  Ac¬ 
curate.  productive,  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  best  on  a  150,000  Northeast 
afternoon  daily.  Profit-sharing,  liberal 
retirement  and  benefit  program.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay.  Box  370,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAST.  ACCURATE  COPY  EDITOR 
for  night  desk  on  metropolitan  area 
New  Jersey  daily.  Must  know  telegraph 
wire  and  lie  able  to  edit  all  copy.  Adept 
at  layout.  Box  408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  OPENING  FOR  COPT  REXDER 
on  morning  daily  in  Southwest’s  most 
beautiful  city.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Chance  for  advancement.  Box 
360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFE-TIME  JOB  for  young  man  (28 
or  younger)  who  wants  to  grow  with 
growing  organization  —  McNaughton 
Newspapers.  F’irst  job  is  advertising 
salesman  or  sports  ^itor.  Pekin  Daily 
Times.  Pekin.  HI.,  daily  of  19,000  cir¬ 
culation,  population  30,000.  Top  schools 
— good  place  to  live.  Next  spot  up  to 
you.  Publishers  of  4  McNaughton 
dailies  started  in  advertising  or  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  The  Pekin 
Times:  now  part  owners  of  newspapers 
they  run.  Write:  Dean  McNaughton, 
The  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Ill. 
Enclose  picture,  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  college  grade  average.  Must 
have  business  and  hard  work  in  your 
blood. 


ONE  OF  THE  MIDWEST’S  best  small 
dailies  needs  in  its  clean,  modern,  prize- 
winning  newsroom  a  young  woman 
seeking  professional  opportunity.  Ideas, 
enthusiasm,  news  sense  important.  Will 
cover  all  phases  of  home,  family,  social, 
civic  life  of  women  in  a  pleasant, 
growing,  modern  community.  Top- 
notch  pay  and  benefits,  professional 
associates,  best  working  conditions. 
Send  resume  to  Box  371,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced  or  J-Grad. 
for  general  assignments.  Excellent 
working  conditions  with  alert,  progres¬ 
sive  staff  in  interesting  community. 
Write:  Editor,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Editorial 

REPORTER  tor  beat  work  on  15,000 
South  Texas  daily  in  resort  city.  If 
you  are  fast,  energetic  and  willing  to 
learn,  you’re  the  one  we  want.  Cover 
court  house  and  school  beat.  Job  open 
nowl  State  salary  exipected  and  enclose 
photo  if  poesible.  Box  373,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  E3)ITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Young  man.  $90 

Barrington  (Ill.)  Press  Newspapers 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  Want  capable 
young  man.  Expanding  staff  for  better 
coverage  of  university,  14  high  schools. 
Good  salary,  benefits,  pleasant  com¬ 
munity,  Write:  R.  V.  Pratt,  Daily 
Progress.  Charlottesville.  Va. 


SPORTS  WRITER  eager  to  become  the 
high  school  authority  on  a  6-man  p.m. 
sports  desk.  Zone  2.  Daily  newspaper 
exiMrience  essential.  Ebccellent  starting 
salary,  merit  raises — a  real  opportunity 
for  man  able  to  write  bright  copy  and 
bright  heads — able  to  handle  copy  ac¬ 
curately  and  swiftly.  Box  362,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTER.  3-person  staff,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  p.m.  daily.  Use 
camera.  Permanent  only.  References 
required.  Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 


TWO  OPENINGS  for  police  and  courts 
reporter;  and  general  assignment  and 
features  reporter  on  medium-sized  6- 
day  PMS  daily  in  pleasant  Central  Vir¬ 
ginia  city  near  scenic  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Good  pay  and  short  hours. 
Box  377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Experienced  editor  with  desire  to  work 
for  medium-sized  Southern  California 
daily  producing  modem,  spritoly  wo- 
men’s  sections.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions,  liberal  fringe  benefits,  ideal 
inland  community.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  work  samples,  if  available,  to 
Box  350,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  if  you’re  a  real  news¬ 
man — competent  with  both  writing  and 
pictures — there  is  a  fine  career  await¬ 
ing  you  with  prize-winning  evening 
Illinois  daily.  Pleasant  working  and 
living  conditions  in  growing,  prosper¬ 
ous.  friendly  down  state  city.  F^ve-day 
we«ik,  liberal  starting  pay,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  free  life  and  hospital  insurance, 
merit  raises,  increasing  reeponsibility 
and  reward.  Write  details  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  references  to  Box  348,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


COPYREADER-REPORTER  for  tri¬ 
weekly  planning  to  go  daily.  Similar 
daily  experience  necessary.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions — excellent  opportunity. 
Immediate  opening.  Editor,  Herald- 
Bulletin,  Burley,  Idaho. 


EDITOR — Chart  Area  2  weekly  of  9.- 
000  circulation  seeks  a  “take  charge’’ 
editor  versed  in  reporting,  copy  fiow, 
editing,  editorial  writing  and  page 
layout  work.  Need  energetic  type.  Box 
402,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Editor-Ass’t  Publisher,  Business  Journal 

F.ditor,  to  share  with  publisher,  responsibilJty,  excHement 
and  rewards  of  expanding  scope,  role  and  circuladon  of  estab¬ 
lished  business  news  journal. 

To  direct  staff,  bureaus  and  worldwide  correspondents.  Back¬ 
ground  should  include  editorsl^  (nr  supervision  of  editorial 
staff).  A  basic  knowledge  of  industrial  economics  and  daily 
newspaper  experience. 

This  is  a  challenging  growth  opportunity,  with  excellent 
salary  for  an  ambitious  editor  who  has  an  in^tion  for  reader 
needs,  likes  travel  and  top-level  contacts,  and  who  would  enjoy 
earning  world  recognition,  national  prest^  and  financial  sue* 
cess.  Location  N.Y.C. 

Write  in  fnO  confidence  to  Exeentive  Search, 

Box  410,  E^or  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR 
Five-dar  morning  tabloid. 
Publisher,  Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyo. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  ex¬ 
perienced,  male,  niftht  work.  New 
Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE.  AREA  3  P.M.  DAILY  has 
opening  for  imaginative  women’s  page 
reporter.  This  is  a  job  for  a  woman 
with  professional  training  and  expe¬ 
rience.  She  will  have  demonstrated 
aptitude  for  all  phases  of  the  job  and 
want  a  career  opportunity.  Write,  in 
confidence,  to  Box  394,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  stating  qualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mature,  capable  Midwest  newsman  for 
20,000  daily,  Rowing  city  30,000.  Solid 
future  for  editor  who  can  assume  top 
community  role,  organise  and  handle 
good  news  staff.  New  building,  insur¬ 
ance  programs,  retirement.  Outstand¬ 
ing  city  with  growth  potential,  needs 
man  of  ability,  stature.  Tell  all  first 
letter,  including  salary  expected.  Box 
3S3.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  MORNING  Sunday 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  8.  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers 
and  reporters.  This  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  young  people  who  wish  to  move 
out  of  the  small  paper  category.  Give 
full  details  of  education  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter  to  Box  393,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  14.000  GLASS  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  state  university  city 
with  unusual  educational  and  cultural 
opportunities  has  opening  for  expe¬ 
rienced  city  hall  reporter.  Address : 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Tribune,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Missouri. 


SPORTS — Heavy  on  local  coverage,  for 
6-man  staff  Chart  Area  .'i;  includes 
desk  and  reporting.  Box  400,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 


With  at  least  one  years’  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  for  progressive  PM  daily  (47-M). 
Excellent  opportunity  on  copy  desk  for 
young  man  who  is  sober  and  an  alert 
newsman.  Write:  Personnel  Dept., 
Timee-World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


PRIZE-WINNING  OOMBINA'nON  82,- 
000  circulation  on  East  Coast  has  open¬ 
ings  for  reporters.  Must  be  strong  on 
writing  ability  and  willing  to  get  out 
and  dig  for  stories.  Advancement  is  up 
to  you.  Apply  to:  Executive  Editor, 
Savannah  Morning  News  &  Evening 
Press,  Savannah,  Ga. 


RESPORTER,  8  to  4  years’  general  ex¬ 
perience,  has  future  in  vacation-ski 
area.  Sports  and  wire  copy  experience 
an  asset.  Send  resume  and  references 
to:  Managing  Editor,  ’Transcript, 

North  Adams,  Mass. 


SOCIAL  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
of  14,000  circulation.  Pine  living  area, 
good  salary  and  benefits.  You  operate 
your  own  page.  Write:  C.  V.  Rowland, 
Lewistown,  Pa. 


SPOR’TS  LAYOUT  MAN  for  p.m. 
metropolitan  southeast  Florida  daily. 
Must  be  excellent  on  page  layout  and 
makeup  with  flair  for  the  unusual. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  sports,  TTS 
operation  mandatory.  Send  samples  of 
work  and  reference  to  Box  407,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  Replies  will  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  to  com¬ 
plete  6-man  staff  on  lively  growing 
newspaper  with  circulation  nudgiM 
80,000.  Write  or  ’phone:  Erwin  C. 
Cronk,  Managing  Editor,  Evening 
Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  for  liberal 
Ohio  daily  paper.  Living  wages.  Daily 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 


BRIGHT.  YOUNG  NEWSMEN  wanted 
for  bright,  new  offset  morning — now 
publishing.  Send  brief  resume,  photo, 
references,  salary  requirements  and 
a  few  work  .samples  to:  Jerry  Pfarr, 
Editor,  The  Kokomo  Morning  Times, 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 


BUREAU  CORRE-SPONDENT  —  Expe¬ 
rienced  medical  reporter  to  cover  non- 
clinical  news  in  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.,  and 
adjacent  states  for  national  M.D.’s 
magazine.  To  $13,U00.  Box  420,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST— EDITORIAL— for  7- 
day  paper  in  Zone  1.  Submit  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  samples  of 
work.  Latter  may  be  clips  or  foto- 
stats  and  will  not  be  returned.  Box  { 
440,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


DESKMAN 

Experienced  in  editing,  head  writing 
and  dummying.  News  staff  of  10.  No 
Sunday  paper.  Immediate  opening. 
Write  fully  to  Tribune,  FVemont, 
Nebraska. 


GE3NERAL  NEWSMAN  for  small  city 
daily  that  wants  to  maintain  its  high 
level  of  local  news  coverage.  Salary 
ojren  because  we  seek  experience  and 
will  pay  for  it.  Applicants  should  have 
some  news  camera  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  company-paid 
pension,  life  :uid  hospital-surgical 
plans,  other  usual  benefits.  Chart  Area 
5.  Box  413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GElNERj\L  REPOR’TER  —  experienced 
or  J-grad.  Some  desk  work.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  with  progressive 
newspaper  group.  Write  Larry  Lind- 
gren,  Monroe  Evening  Times.  Monroe. 
Wisconsin. 


INTERESTED  IN  JOINING  STAFF  of 
one  of  the  country’s  largest  morning 
metropolitan  dailies  7  Conservatively 
orient^  editorial  policy.  Superior  sal¬ 
ary  and  other  lienefits.  College  gradu¬ 
ate  preferred:  l>etween  ages  35  to  45. 
Chart  Area  5.  Write  Box  418,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


LIVELY 

WEEKLY 

Is  graduating  one  of  its  top  staffers 
to  a  major  daily,  and  has  immediate 
o)>ening  for  a  new 

WOMEN’S 

EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  an  exceptional  young 
woman  in  her  early  or  mid-20s  with 
a  rare  writing  touch,  makeup  know¬ 
how,  likes  variety  and  is  versatile. 
Our  50.000-circulation  operation  offers 
unusual  opportunity  (just  ask  the  gal 
who’s  stepped  up  into  bigger  things  I). 
We’re  located  in  the  most  delightful 
suburb  of  a  major  Florida  city.  Ck>m- 
plete  resume  and  photo  with  first  let¬ 
ter,  please.  Box  414,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POLITICAL  WRITER — closely  expe¬ 
rienced  Virginia  political  affairs  state¬ 
wide.  Send  resume,  photo  to  Altobello, 
5232  Lee  Highway.  Arlington  7.  Va. 


REPORTER,  young  man  or  woman : 
prefer  J-Degree.  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  fast-growing  17,848  ABC 
twice  weekly  in  l>ooming  North  Jersey 
suburbs.  l^itorial  integrity;  high 
standards.  Contact:  Managing  Editor, 
.Suburban  Trends,  Riverdale,  N,  J. 


SOMEWHERE  our  man  is  hidden  in 
a  “second”  reporter’s  slot  on  a  small 
or  medium  daily  newspaper.  We’d  like 
to  give  him  the  top  spot  with  excel¬ 
lent  salary  for  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  sprinkled  with  a  few  feature 
assignments.  Position  affords  a  route 
to  an  editor's  desk  for  the  right  man. 
Box  430,  Flditor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


REPORTER 
We  want  an  experienced  man,  prefer¬ 
ably  one  from  smaller  daily  looking 
for  advancement.  Top  salary  and  l)enc- 
fits.  Send  full  resume  to  Kenneth  L. 
Uunderman,  Managing  Editor,  The 
State  Journal,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


60,000  MICHIGAN  P.M.  >eeking  two 
reporters,  copy  editor  as  replacements. 
Must  have  minimum  two-year  exiteri- 
ence.  Great  Lakes  area  applicants 
only.  Mail  resume  to  Box  432,  Editor 
ft  Publisher,  including  salary  data 
and  ’phone  number. 


SPORTS  WRITER— High  school  and 
feature  assignments.  Southern  New 
England  weekly.  Real  opt>ortunity. 
$100  weekly  to  start.  Box  424,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  NEWS 
REPORTER/WRITER 

needed  by  fast-gn^owing,  20- 
year  old,  Los  Angeles-based 
agency.  Electronics  and  aero¬ 
space  firms  will  be  your 
“beat”.  You  will  cover  them 
like  a  reporter  .  .  .  then  write 
news  stories  and  technical 
articles.  Salary  plus  profit- 
sharing.  Tell  us  in  a  letter 
why  you  are  best  for  this 
opening!  Resume,  too  please. 


HELP  WANT!  ) 

Operators-Machii  st$ 

OPERA’TORS  AND  FLOO  :meN  _ 
saveral  situations  open.  I  ,iion.  Can 
use  two  in  cold  type  paste  n.  SS-bour 
week.  Day,  $184;  Swing,  $15  -  Lobster 
$144.  Paid  welfare  insur  nee.  Paid 
holidiays.  Air-conditioned  .ant.  All 
new  equipment.  No  floaters  r  boosen 
Apply  Production  Manager,  i.as  Vesai 
SUN,  900  South  Commerce  'reet,  lea 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Pressmen 

PRESSMAN  wanted,  tor>-i  'tch  for 
high-speed  Web  letterpress.  Must  be 
excellent  color  man  ;  also  distant  to 
press  foreman.  Nights.  One  Hour  from 
N.Y.C.  Union.  Top  salary.  Box  41? 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSINO  BOOM  SUPBmi.STSNDIItT 
East  Coast  medium-sized  daily.  Unioa 
shop  including  TTS  operation.  'Top  pay 
Send  resume  to  Box  264,  Eklitor  k 
Publisher. 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  as  Composini 
Room  and  Engraving  Superintendent  to 
develop  photo  composition  in  hot  type 
plant.  Supervise  present  compotina 
room,  develop  plans  for  photo  compoii. 
tion,  establish  and  supervise  engravina 
department.  Supervisory  experience  or 
training  necessary.  Approximately  50,- 
000  circulation  in  rapidly-growing  com¬ 
munity,  delightful  climate,  ^ne  8, 
Resume  and  salary  range  to  Box  282, 
Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Box  425,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS.  SMALL, 
in  NYC.  Need  an  FMitor/Writer  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  volume  lively,  accurate  copy; 
also  know  lay-out.  make-up  for  letter- 
press.  Start  $6,600,  rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  Resume,  samples  to  Box  438, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WE’LL  EXCHANGE  top  working  con¬ 
ditions.  excellent  salary  and  a  free 
hand  for  a  young  woman  with  ideas, 
initiative  and  ability  to  assume  posi¬ 
tion  as  women’s  editor  on  Midwestern 
daily.  The  [lerson  we’re  looking  for  can 
produce  a  lively,  interesting  section 
designed  to  pull  its  own  readership 
weight.  Top  lienefits.  Flxcellent  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  444.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


YOUNG  MAN  for  desk  job;  some  writ¬ 
ing.  Small  Ohio  7-day  paper.  Send 
resume  to:  Robert  McCarty,  The  Trib¬ 
une,  Coshocton,  Ohio  43812. 


Free  Lance 

$2  IF  LEW  LITTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  #91SE,  San  Francisco 


FREE  LANCE  REPORTERS.  Extra 
side  income  reporting  unusual  sensa¬ 
tional  high-inteiest  stories  (Sex,  Nar¬ 
cotics,  Raids,  Riots,  Rape,  Murder, 
intimate  biogs  on  belly  dancers,  strip¬ 
pers,  etc.)  Pictures  helpful.  National 
Bulletin,  Inc.,  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio  44222. 


FRFJE  -  LANCE  WRITER,  economics, 
public  affairs ;  newsletter,  siteeches, 
annual  reports,  pamphlets;  experienced, 
reliable  professional.  Box  426,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Miscellaneous 


THOUSANDS  of  $7,000-$70,000  jobs 
available.  Get  free  report.  National 
Eknployrment  Reports,  619-EP  ^nter, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

WANTED :  experienced  combination 

ad-head  operator.  Southern  daily,  non¬ 
union,  ideal  working,  living  conditions, 
near  mountains  and  lakes.  Top  i>ay. 
Give  experience,  etc.  Box  868,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Promotion 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 
SPECIALIST 
Should  have  selling  experience  and 
understand  value  of  presentation,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  film  strip  materials.  Chanos 
for  real  idea  man  and  printing  ex- 
peditor  who  knows  some  art  to  move 
ahead  with  top  morning  paper  in 
Texas.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Robert  M.  Faioon.  The  Houston  Post, 
2410  Polk  Ave.,  Houston.  Texas  77001. 


ADVFaiTISING  PROMOTION 
Self-starter,  sales-oriented,  who  can 
analyze  and  interpret  research  mato- 
rial  .  ,  .  write  hard-hitting  salei 

presentations  and  direct  mail  pieoaa. 
Immediate  opening.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  382, 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR  to  replaet 
man  promoted  to  PR  responsibilities. 
Will  consider  recent  journalism  or  lib¬ 
eral  arts  graduate  with  some  home 
organ  or  newspaper  experience.  Prefer 
man  already  located  in  New  England 
because  job  Is  with  large  industrial 
manufacturer  in  small  N.E.  town. 
Zone  1.  Send  background,  refereneei 
and  photo  to  Box  363,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHE®  (guy  or 
gal)  to  publicize  unique  cruise.  FVet 
to  travel.  Located  Miami.  Fla.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  i^oto  to 
Box  868,  FMitor  ft  Publisher. 


FAMOUS  RESORT  has  position  for 
man,  preferably  married,  25-35,  to 
write  feature-travel  articles.  Newips- 
I>er  or  related  experience  with  sports 
background  desirable.  Applicant  must 
be  versatile  writer  with  enthusiasm, 
imagination  and  ability  to  dig  out  foe- 
ture  material.  Position  requires  living 
outside  the  U.S.A.  Salary  up  to  $1M 
weekly — no  income  tax — depending  oa 
qualifications  and  experience.  Flxesl- 
ient  opportunity  in  ideal  location.  Sand 
complete  record  of  education,  businom 
experience,  references  and  date  avail¬ 
able  for  employment.  Box  433,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 
Linotype  School 


(XIMBINA’nON  MAN;  also  crap  op¬ 
erator,  model  36.  Union  or  eligible.  40 
Hours.  La  Grande  Observer,  La  Grande, 
Oregon,  968-8161. 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 
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Slt'sJatlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


r.JminUtrative 


executive— LIVEWIRE! 

{SxjMricnee-'  circulation,  advertisinK, 
newt  "prn  -enthusiastic  leader  who 
will  fit  smo  hly  into  your  orgranization. 
A  sound,  soi'.d  builder,  a  sparklins  per¬ 
former,  a  viirorous  operator  with  a  fine 
Dcord  of  accomplishment  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  greater  potential  your  paper 
deserves.  New  harmoniously  employed; 
leeking  bigger  challenge.  Resume  in 
confidence  ISox  307,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


En)ITOR  16-M  weekly,  inventive,  pro- 
motionally-minded  with  cost-saving 
ideem  both  front  and  back  shop — top 
photographer — seeks  paper  that  wants 
to  come  alive.  Box  295,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


GOING  OFFSET?  Editor  large  weekly, 
experienced  with  litho  process  and 
having  money-saving  ideas,  wishes  as 
editor  to  gruide  established  paper 
through  economical  conversion.  Box 
288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Public  Relations 


CX)PY  EDITOR  seeks  challenging  post  NEWSMAN  seeks  change  in  right  di- 
Great  Lakes,  Coastal  urea.  Young,  hard  rection  —  Public  Reiations,  Executive 
working,  imaginative.  Fast,  excellent  Secretary.  Dependable,  efficient,  late 
editing,  good  heads,  top-notch  layout.  20's.  Write  Box  411,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Box  422,  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCITLATION  MANAGER 
Top-notch  circulator  wants  to  relocate. 
Young.  16  years’  experience  all  phases 
Including  "Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Cre¬ 
ative,  aggressive  promoter  with  excel¬ 
lent  revenue  increase  record.  Box  332, 
Bditor  &  Publisher. 


CmCUI,:\T10N  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant  on  20-M  to  100-M  daily.  Good 
liackground  —  experienced  all  phases 
circulation  :  promotion-minded.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  Box  129,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER’S  T>osition 
wanted  on  daily  in  Zone  4.  Ten  years’ 
experience  ns  distributor  to  assistant 
C.M.;  ready  for  own  department. 
Tapable  and  nualified.  Write  Box  423, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ZONES  8  .^ND  9 :  Aggressive,  young 
cirralator  with  12  years’  experience, 
ilesires  to  relocate.  .Seeking  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  opportunity  to  use 
knowledge  and  initiative.  Solid  back¬ 
ground  in  "Little  Merchant,”  promo¬ 
tion  and  collections.  Resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  available.  Box  437,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Correspondents 


PERSONALIZED  COVERAGE 
n  S.  Viet  Nam  T  It  can  be  had  at  very 
low  cost.  Ohio  paper  only.  Box  347, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  MAN,  7  years’ 
oaperience  on  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  county  weekly.  Experienced  in 
newspaper  department  store  advertis- 
with  extensive  retail  merchandising 
background.  Will  relocate  for  right  oi>- 
^unity.  Currently  located  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  adveetising  manages 

or  assistant;  or  manager  of  newspaper 
representatives’  branch  office.  Age  38. 
Thirteen  years’  experience  (retail  and 
national)  from  semi-weekly  to  Madi- 
Avenue.  Presently  employed,  but 
wants  opportunity  with  strong,  ag- 
paaaive  company  that  offers  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


national  adveetising  manages. 

*•  years’  experience  on  major  paper, 

*  .Tear  as  ad  director  on  smaller  paper, 
wlahes  to  relocate  on  East  Coast.  Col¬ 
late  graduate.  Family.  Has  ability  to 
convince  others  of  profits  obtainable 
from  newspaper  advertising.  Full  re¬ 
done  in  confidence.  Box  443,  ^itor 

*  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENTS  CRmC 
Broadwsiy,  Hollywood  background  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  834,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  small  weekly  or  reporter 
large  weekly  or  semi.  Zone  8-9.  Box 
403,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Employment  Agencies  I 


♦^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PiatSONNBL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employ¬ 
ees. 

PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  Ul. :  638-3392 


Photography 


OUTDOOR  -  WRITING  SPECIALIST 
available  January,  Thirteen  years’ 
background,  36,  big  family.  Self-start¬ 
ing,  consistent,  determined.  Not  a  com¬ 
promiser;  work  hard — not  cheap.  Areas 
1.  3,  5,  7  or  Penna.  Box  388,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

STIFLED  EDITOR  -  PUBUSHEB  -  OWNER 
of  award-winning  weekly  with  daily 
background  seeks  city  editorship,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editorship  or  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  slot  on  daily  where  news 
comes  first.  Young,  with  editor/wife. 
Need  14-hour  day  job.  Complete  resume 
will  enlighten  you.  Box  380,  Bditor  & 
Publisher. 

^VHA’^’S  THIS,  a  reporter  with  a 
fresh  touch,  hard-nosed  training,  an 
AP  award,  ambition  and  enthusiasm? 
Rubbish?  Maybe — but  newsman,  26, 
family,  wants  a  big-league  tryout  on 
large  daily  anywhere.  ’Hie  assignment 
counts  more  than  money.  Best  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  performance.  Box 
398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  J-GRAD  with  Stanford 
M.A.  and  Cornell  B.S.  desires  writing 
job,  preferably  overseas.  Speaks 
Spanish  —  some  French.  Background; 
physics-political  science  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  Box  439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AR’TS  CRAFTSMAN— Nothing  casual 
about  credentials  and  approach  of  this 
authoritative  reviewer  and  editor, 
equipped  with  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  to  put  out  or  contribute  to 
vigorous,  attention-getting  arts  page. 
Nothing  pedantic.  'Top  calibre  refer¬ 
ences;  J-school  degree;  particularly 
strong  in  drama,  films.  Now  turning 
out  prize-winning  daily  page  but  seek¬ 
ing  new  challenge.  Tearsheets  tell  all. 
Box  392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  BDITOR  leaving  Army  in 
November.  Looking  for  good  indus¬ 
trial  editing/house  organ  post.  BA  in 
Journalism,  MA,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  25. 
Newspaper/magazine  background.  Pres¬ 
ently  assistant  editor  professional  Army 
magazine.  Box  427,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SCTENCB  WRITER  —  or  University 
news  bureau.  Now  state  editor  of 
statewide  newspaper.  Experience  both 
newsroom  administrative  and  writing- 
photography,  Mostly  medical,  but  can 
handle  anything.  Can  improve  news 
coverage  of  any  university  or  com¬ 
pany  engaged  in  research.  Box  417, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen 


PREISSMAN :  Letterpress,  Offset,  Du¬ 
plex,  Cox-O-Type.  Steady  —  reliable. 
Box  346,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEBJIATELY I  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  well-versed  ’ITS,  photo 
composition,  computer  tape,  general 
composing,  stereotype,  engraving,  press¬ 
room,  dispatch.  Complete  resume  upon 
request.  Box  256,  Eklitor  &  Publislier. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
understudy  to  production  manager.  Su¬ 
pervisory  experience  large  and  small 
dailies.  Competent  all  composing  op- 
erations.  University  grad.  Union.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  Resume  on  request.  Zone  7, 
8,  9.  Box  366,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPEailENCED  AD  COMPOSITOR 
seeks  day  side  in  Chart  Area  2.  Single 
— reliable.  Box  413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PR  SPECIALIST  in  promoting  a^i- 
cultural  businesses  available  in  Pacific 
Northwest  one  week  per  month,  or 
part-time  arrangement.  Box  326,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 


TOP  PR  MAN — 42,  versatile,  with  20 
years’  experience  in  all  facets  of  PR 
and  writing  (radio,  tv,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  house  organs)  seeks  U.S.  or 
European  post.  Extensive  news  media 
and  business  contacts  within  Conunon 
Market.  Knowledgeable ;  aggressive. 
Will  relocate  overseas  at  no  cost  to 
employer.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR 
GREATER  MARKETING 
RESULTS? 

Yours  big,  ethical,  but  not  enough? 
You  need  a  charismatic  man.  Charisma. 
Rare  gift.  Not  many  of  us.  One  result; 
nobody  seeks  us.  Another:  we  are 
choosey — and  not  cheap.  But  if  one  of 
us  will  take  your  case  you’ve  got 
yourself  a  genie.  Magic  ensues.  ’iVy 
one.  ’Try  Robert  Shafto,  1919  Mayview 
Dr.,  Los  Angeles  27. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  Research.  Writ¬ 
ing,  Placement.  Major  industrial  ac¬ 
counts.  Nationally  advertised  consumer 
products.  E'eature  and  speech  writing. 
Excellent  references.  New  York  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  to  relocate  in  Los 
Angeles — likes  it  there.  Box  419,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Special  Promotions 


SPECIAL  EDmONS.  Business  Pages, 
Church  Pages.  Samples  on  request. 
P.  O.  Box  111,  Dodge  CSty,  Kansas. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Issertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  O  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90e:  2  @  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45:  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10,  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  lino— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Taosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Av*..  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
PhoM  PLm  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Bro^n 

Immediately  after  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention 
formalized  the  nomination  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  President, 
Editor  &  Publishesi  mailed  its 
postcard  ballots  to  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country  to 
determine  the  editorial  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  nation’s  daily  press. 

The  ballot  asks  the  publishers 
or  editors  to  complete  this  sen¬ 
tence — “We  are  supporting  on 

our  editorial  pages” - with 

appropriate  places  to  mark  “x” 
after  the  following:  Goldwater, 
Johnson,  Independent,  Unde¬ 
cided. 

Already  more  than  600  ballots 
have  been  returned.  They  are 
being  tabulated  and  it  is  too 
early  to  report  any  conclusions. 
As  of  now,  however,  170  news¬ 
papers  have  picked  Johnson  and 
201  have  named  Goldwater.  The 
others,  273,  are  Independent  or 
undecided.  Total  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  have  not  been  added  yet. 

The  wits  are  with  us  in  this 
poll  as  in  all  previous  ones.  One 
editor  wrote  in  “Heaven”  after 
the  statement:  “We  are  sup¬ 
porting  on  our  editorial  pages.” 

Another  wrote  in  “Publisher” 
after  Goldwater’s  name  and 
“Editor”  after  Johnson’s. 

One  marked  his  ballot  as  “In¬ 
dependent”  and  wrote  in 
“Against  Johnson.” 

Another  typed  in  “we  never 
support  candidates.” 

These  replies  and  some  others 
are  not  easy  to  tabulate  and 
we’ll  hear  about  it  definitely  if 
we  interpret  them  wrong.  But 
we’ll  make  an  effort  to  publish 
the  results  of  the  first  poll  in 
late  September  or  early  October. 
Our  second  ballot  will  go  out 
then  to  bring  in  the  “no  shows” 
and  the  “undecideds”  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  final  vote  just 
before  Election  Day. 

*  *  * 

PRESS  C.4RDS 


at  Thirty 


The  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  for  political  advertising 
in  behalf  of  the  two  candidates 
will  probably  exceed  $10  million. 
Each  Party  has  stated  it  will 
spend  between  $3  and  $4  million 
in  advertising  but  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  estimates  the  expenditures 
will  be  much  higher. 

As  has  been  reported,  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach  has  the  job  of 
promoting  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
won  the  Goldwater  business.  It 
looks  as  if  television  will  get  the 
major  portion  of  the  national 
campaign  moneys. 

Now  that  some  of  the  net¬ 
work-affiliated  tv  stations  have 
raised  the  question  of  boredom 
(those  in  a  two  or  three-station 
city  have  protested  that  viewers 
have  been  compelled  to  watch  the 
political  conventions  because 
nothing  else  was  available — 
therefore,  some  \newers  just 
turned  the  sets  off)  perhaps  the 
political  and  advertising  powers- 
that-be  will  realize  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  not  a  magic  lantern 
and  that  political  advertising  in 
newspapers  can  be  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  reaching  people  who  read 
and  who  are  not  content  to  sit 
and  watch. 

But  the  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  expenditure  of  the  two 
major  parties  is  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  total 
spent  by  all  candidates  for  pub¬ 
lic  office.  No  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  but  make  your  own  esti¬ 
mate.  Time  magazine  reports: 

Robert  Kennedy  is  placing  his 
campaign  ad  funds  through 
Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  which  han¬ 
dled  Jacob  Javits  work  in  1962. 

Senator  Kenneth  Keating  has 
hired  Weiss  &  Geller. 

Charles  Percy,  running  for 
Illinois  governor,  has  taken  on 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby  while 


Otto  Kemer,  incumbent,  has 
hired  Kennedy  &  Heyne. 

In  California,  Pierre  Salinger 
has  engaged  the  Walter  Leftwich 
Organization  while  George  Mur¬ 
phy  is  using  Sanford  Weiner. 

Add  to  that  the  individual 
campaign  expenditures  of  many 
other  Congressional  and  Sena¬ 
torial  hopefuls  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  cost  of  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  year  becomes  astronomical 
— not  to  mention  the  travel  and 
other  costs  which  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  advertising  budget. 

• 

McKnight  Sees  Need 
To  Pool  Reporters 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Pooling  of  reporters  in  cover¬ 
ing  a  big  story  was  suggested 
by  Felix  R.  Mcknight,  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  in 
a  speech  to  the  Tulsa  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation. 

“A  story  such  as  the  assassin¬ 
ation  of  President  Kennedy 
brings  a  glut  of  newsmen  whose 
conduct  and  behavior  are  unbe¬ 
coming  if  not  shameful,”  said 
Mr.  McKnight.  “We  can’t  afford 
to  have  the  American  reader 
and  viewer  losing  confidence  in 
our  coverage. 

“As  an  American  newspaper¬ 
man,  I  stand  in  the  midst  of 
partial  disillusionment,  seeking 
not  answers  but  reaffirmation  of 
an  old  principle  that  reporters 
are  observers,  not  participants,” 
he  added. 

• 

Foreign  Journalists 
Attend  Press  Confab 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Fifteen  foreign  journalists 
arrived  here  at  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege  Sept.  7  for  the  college’s 
fourth  annual  World  Press  In¬ 
stitute  program. 

The  visiting  correspondents 
will  spend  a  year  in  the  United 
States,  attending  courses,  work¬ 
ing  and  touring. 


More  Papers 

Endorse 

Candidates 

The  list  of  newspapers  mak¬ 
ing  public  their  endorsements  of 
Presidential  candidates  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  This  week  the 
following  indicated  support: 

Austin  (Tex.)  American  — 
J  ohnson-H  umphrey 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Sun- 
Times  —  Johnson-Humphrey. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  — 
Johnson-Humphrey 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily-News  — 

Johnson-Humphrey 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
Free  Press  —  Goldwater-Miller 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 

—  Johnson-Humphrey 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  —  Goldwater-Miller 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  — 
Johnson-Humphrey 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  — 
Goldwater-  Miller 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  — 
Johnson-Humphrey 

Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune 

—  Johnson-Humphrey 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 

—  Johnson-Humphrey 

New  York  Times  —  Johnson- 
Humphrey 

Pecos  (Tex.)  News  —  Gold¬ 
water-Miller 

Syracuse  Herald- American  & 
Journal  —  Johnson-Humphrey 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times  —  Johnson-Humphrey 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
&  News  —  Johnson-Humphrey 


Retl  Reporter  Arrives 

Put  Chao  Min,  first  Red 
Chinese  news  correspondent  to 
l)e  stationed  in  Canada  arrived 
in  Vancouver  and  proceeded  to 
Ottawa.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Hsu  Ching  Mel  as  interpreter. 
Both  work  for  the  New  China 
News  Agency  in  Peking. 

By  Henry  Scarpelli 
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^  i.9  billion  in  ’65  to  help  America  grow 


)ur  nation  is  moving  ahead  so  rapidly  on  so 
in  ly  fronts  that  an  essential  industry  — such  as  the 
in  stor-owned  electric  light  and  power  industry —has 
to  an  pretty  fast  to  stay  ahead. 

To  provide  for  your  growing  electrical  nee<ls, 
plins  an  adequate  reserve,  America’s  more  than  300 
iincstor-owned  electric  light  and  power  companies 
will  be  making  capital  expenditures  of  more  than 
$3,: (00,000,000  in  1965. 

A  large  part  of  this  sum  will  be  used  foi’  new  jtower 
plants  and  lines  to  serve  the  ever-growing  needs  of 
homes  and  businesses.  Part  will  be  spent  for  the 
further  development  of  atomic  electricity.  .And  part 
will  be  used  to  build  high-voltage  transmission  lines 
to  interconnect  power  systems. 

Additional  millions  will  go  for  research  and 
development  aimed  at  keeping  your  electric  service 


plentiful  and  low-prictnl.  More  than  1800  such  projects 
are  currently  under  way  or  recently  completed. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from?  From  the 
companies’  earnings  and  from  the  savings  of  millions 
of  people  who  invest  in  the  industry. 

Who  will  benefit?  Many  people— for  as  the  money 
is  spent  through  thousands  of  businesses,  it  will  help 
to  create  jobs  and  wages. 

But  the  main  purpose  is  to  provide  you— in  your 
home  or  on  the  job— with  the  best  possible  electric 
service.  As  in  the  past,  a  sure  and  abundant  supply 
of  low-priced  electricity  will  continue  to  be  a  main- 
sjiring  of  .America’s  growth. 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 

People  you  can  depend  on  to  power  America’s  progress 

Names  ot  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magarine 


Where  the  West  is . .  There  is 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News 


Recapturing  the  flavor  of  the  Old  West  — this  picture  of  cattle  drive  was  Page  One  in  the  Ne 


When  a  cattle  drive  of  1400  Hereford  and  Angus  rolled 
through  Main  Street  of  Saratoga,  Wyoming,  a  Rocky 
Mountain  News  reporter  and  photogiupher  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  them. 

When  a  plane  crashed  in  a  snowstorm  against  a 


in  the  snow  on  13,000-foot  Mai'shall  Pass  at  a  temp 
ture  of  30  below  zero,  a  News  correspondent  in  an  o 
cockpit  plane  dropped  food,  clothing,  and  careful! 
padded  grog.  I 

When  a  six-mile  tunnel  beneath  the  Continental  DivkI 


treacherous  peak  of  the  Arapaho  Range,  a  News  reporter 
joined  the  search  party  to  remove  the  bodies. 

When  the  angry  white  watere  of  the  Black  Canyon  of 
the  Gunnison  River  were  ridden  for  a  descriptive  story, 
a  woman  writer  for  the  News  was  in  the  boat. 

When  the  crew  of  a  narrow  gfiuge  ti’ain  was  stranded 


was  holed  through,  a  News  reporter  was  the  first  manU 
climb  through  the  jagged  opening.  | 

For  105  yeara  without  interruption  the  people  0 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  have  made  their  days  advel 
turous  by  reading  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denveii 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  [i 
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